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By      Mr.      f  0    W  N, 
CRITIC    and    CENSOR-GENERAL. 

NUMB.  LXXI.     Thurfday,  June  5,   1755. 

Eft  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 

Imped  iat  verbis  laflas  onerantibus  aures  : 

Et  fermone  opus  eft  modo  trifti,  faepe  jocofo. 

HOR. 

/  write,  as  I  would  talk  j  am  Jbort,  and  clear  ; 
Not  cloggd  with  words,  that  load  the  wearied  ear: 
A  grave  i  dull  EJJay  now  and  then  goes  down  j 
But  folks  expeft  to  laugh  with  Mr.  TOWN. 

•  MONO  the  feveral  degrees  of  au- 
I    thors,  there  are  none  perhaps,  who 
|    have  more  obftacles  to  furmount  at 
4*  their  fetting  out,  than  the  writers  of 
periodical   eflays.     Talk  with  a   modern  critic, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  that  a  new  paper  is  a  vain 
VOL.  III.  B  attempt 
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attempt  after  the  inimitable  SPECTATOR  and 
others;  that  all  the  proper  fubjects  are  already 
pre-occupied,  and  that  it  is  equally  impoflible  to 
find  out  a  new  field  for  obfervation,  as  to  difcover 
a  new  world.  With  thefe  prejudices  the  public 
are  prepared  to  receive  us ;  and  while  they  ex- 
pect to  be  cloyed  with  the  ftale  repetition  of  the 
fame  fare,  though  toflcd  up  in  a  different  man- 
ner, they  fit  down  with  but  little  relifh  for  the 
entertainment. 

THAT  the  SPECTATOR  firft  led  the  way, 
muft  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged :  but  that 
his  followers  muft  for  that  reafon  be  always  fup- 
pofed  to  tread  in  his  fteps,  can  by  no  means  be 
allowed.  In  the  high  road  of  life  there  are 
feveral  extenfive  walks,  as  well  as  bye-paths, 
which  we  may  ftrike  into,  without  the  neceflity 
of  keeping  the  fame  beaten  track  with  thofe 
that  have  gone  before  us.  New  objects  for  ridi- 
cule will  continually  prefent  themfelves ;  and  even 
the  fame  characters  will  appear  different  by  being 
differently  difpofed,  as  in  the  fame  pack  of  cards, 
though  ever  fo  often  (huffled,  there  will  never  be 
two  hands  exactly  alike. 

AFTER  this  introduction  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned, if  I  indulge  myfelf  in  fpeaking  a  word  or 
two  concerning  my  own  endeavours  to  entertain 

the 
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thz  public.  And  firft,  whatever  objections  the 
reader  may  have  had  to  the  fubje&s  of  my  papers, 
I  (hall  make  no  apology  for  the  manner,  in  which 
I  have  chofe  to  treat  them.  The  dread  of  falling 
into  (what  they  are  pleafed  to  call)  colloquial 
barbarifms,  has  induced  fome  unfkilful  writers  to 
fwell  their  bloated  diction  with  uncouth  phrafes 
and  the  affedted  jargon  of  pedants.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  go  out  of  the  common  way  cf 
expreflion,  merely  for  the  fake  of  introducing  a 
more  founding  word  with  a  Latin  termination. 
The  Englijh  language  is  fufficiently  copious  and 
expreflive  without  any  further  adoption  of  new 
terms  ;  and  the  native  words  feem  to  me  to  have 
far  more  force  than  any  foreign  auxiliaries,  how- 
ever pompoufly  uftiered  in  :  as  Britijh  foldiers 
fight  our  battles  better  than  the  alien  troops  taken 
into  our  pay. 

THE  fubje&s  of  my  eflays  have  been  chiefly 
fuch,  as  I  thought  might  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  public  notice  by  being  new  and  uncom- 
mon. For  this  reafon  I  purpofely  avoided  the 
worn-out  practice  of  retailing  fcraps  of  mora- 
lity, and  affe&ing  to  dogmatize  on  the  common 
duties  of  life.  In  this  point,  indeed,  the  SPEC- 
TATOR is  inimitable ;  nor  could  I  hope  to  fay 
any  thing  new  upon  thefe  topics  after  fo  many 
B  2  excellent 
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excellent  moral  and  religious  eflays,  which  are 
the  principal  ornament  of  that  work.  I  have 
therefore  contented  myfelf  with  expofmg  vice 
and  folly  by  painting  mankind  in  their  natural 
colours,  without  afluming  the  rigid  air  of  a 
preacher,  or  the  morofenefs  of  a  philofopher.  I 
have  rather  chofe  to  undermine  our  fafhionable 
excefTes,  by  fecret  fapping,  than  to  ftorm  them 
by  open  aftault.  In  a  word,  upon  all  occafions 
1  have  endeavoured  to  laugh  people  into  a  better 
behaviour:  as  I  am  convinced,  that  the  fting 
of  reproof  is  not  lefs  fliarp  for  being  concealed  ; 
and  advice  never  comes  with  a  better  face,  than 
when  it  comes  with  a  laughing  one. 

THERE  are  fome  points  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  treated 
with  a  more  ferious  air.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  expofmg  the  abfurd 
tenets  of  our  modern  Free-thinkers  and  Enthufiarts. 
The  Enthufiaft  is,  indeed,  much  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  the  Free-thinker;  becaufe  the  latter, 
with  all  his  bravery,  cannot  but  be  confcious 
that  he  is  wrong  ;  whereas  the  former  may  have 
deceived  himfelf  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  certainly 
in  the  right;  and  the  more  he  is  oppofed,  the 
more  he  confiders  himfelf  as  "  patiently  fufrfer- 
"  ing  for  the  truth's  fake."  Ignorance  is  too 

ftubborn 
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ftubborn  to  yield  to  coriviclion  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  thofe,  whom  "  a  little  learning  has  mad': 
*'  mad,"  are  too  proud  and  felf-fufficicnt  to 
hearken  to  the  fober  voice  of  reafon.  The  only 
way  left  us,  therefore,  is  to  root  out  fuperfution, 
by  making  it's  followers  afhamed  of  themfelvcs  : 
and  as  for  our  Free-thinkers,  it  is  but  right  to 
turn  their  boafted  weapons  of  ridicule  againft 
them  ;  and  as  they  themfelves  endeavour  to  ban- 
ter others  out  of  every  ferious  and  virtuous 
notion,  we  too  (in  the  language  of  the  Pfalmift) 
{hould  "  laugh  them  to  fcorn,  and  have  them 
**  in  derifton." 

IT  is  with  infinite  pleafure,  that  I  find  myfelf 
fo  much  encouraged  to  continue  my  labours, 
by  the  kind  reception  which  they  have  hitherto 
met  with  from  the  public  :  and  Mr.  Baldwin  with 
no  lefs  pleafure  informs  me,  that  as  there  are 
but  few  numbers  left  of  the  Folio  edition,  he  in- 
tends to  collect  my  papers  into  Two  Pocket 
Volumes.  The  reader  cannot  conceive,  how  much 
1  already  pride  myfelf  on  the  charming  figure, 
which  my  works  will  make  in  this  new  form  : 
and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  render  thefe  volumes  as 
complete  as  I  poflibly  can,  by  feveral  confiderable 
additions  and  amendments.  Though  contracted 
into  the  fmall  fpace  of  a  twelves  volume,  I  ft  ill 
B  3  hope 
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hope  to  maintain  my  former  dignity  j    like  the 
Devils  in  Milton's  Pandemonium,  who, 

—    —   —    —    —    To  fmallejl  forms 
Reducd  their  Jbapes  imtnenfe,  and  were  at  large. 

THE  SPECTATOR  has  very  elegantly 
compared  his  {ingle  papers,  as  they  came  out, 
to  "  cherries  on  a  ftick,"  of  the  dearnefs  of 
which  the  purchafers  cannot  complain,  who 
are  willing  to  gratify  their  tafte  with  choice  fruit 
at  it's  earlieft  production.  I  have  confidered 
my  own  papers  as  fo  many  flowers,  which  joined 
together  would  make  up  a  pretty  nofegay;  and 
though  each  of  them,  fmgly  taken,  may  not  be 
equally  admired  for  their  odours,  they  may  re- 
ceive an  additional  fragrance  by  an  happy  union 
of  their  fweets. 

THE  learned  decoration  in  the  front  of  my 
papers,  though  perhaps  it  has  fometimes  put 
my  fcholar(hip  to  a  ftand,  I  could  by  no  means 
difpenfe  with :  for  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of 
curtom,  that  the  moft  finifhed  eflay  without  a 
motto  would  appear  to  many  people  as  maimed 
and  imperfect,  as  a  beautiful  face  without  a  nofe. 
But  cuftom  has  impofed  upon  us  a  new  taflc,  of 
giving  tranflations  to  thefe  mottos ;  and  it  has 

been 
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been  the  ufual  method  to  copy  them  promifcuoufly 
from  Dryden  or  Francis:  though  (as  Denbam  has 
femarked  of  translation  in  general)  "  the  fpirit  of 
"  the  original  is  evaporated  in  the  transfulion, 
"  and  nothing  is  left  behind  but  a  mere  caput 
*'  mortuum."  A  motto,  as  it  (lands  in  the  ori- 
ginal, may  be  very  appofite  to  the  fubje&  of  the 
efTay,  though  nothing  to  the  purpofe  in  the  com- 
mon translation  ;  and  it  frequently  derives  all  it's 
elegance  from  an  humourous  application,  in  a 
different  fenfe  to  what  it  bears  in  the  author, 
but  of  which  not  the  leaft  trace  can  appear  in 
the  verfion.  For  this  reafon  I  have  determined  to 
give  entire  new  tranflations,  or  rather  imitations, 
of  all  the  mottos  and  quotations,  adapted  to  the 
prefent  times.  And  thefe,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will 
reflect  an  additional  beauty  on  my  work  j  as  fome 
of  them  admit  of  epigrammatic  turns,  while 
others  afford  room  for  lively  and  pi£hirefque  allu- 
fions  to  modern  manners.  In  this  drefs  they  will 
at  leafl  appear  more  of  a  piece  with  the  efiays 
themfelves ;  and  not  like  the  patch-work  of  ran- 
dom tranflations. 

IN  the  mean  time  I  (hall  only  add,  that  if  any 
Nobleman,  Gentleman,  or  Rich  Citizen,  is  am- 
bitious   to   have  his  name  prefixed  to  either  of 
thefe  volumes,    he  is  defired  to  fend  in  propo- 
B  4  fals, 
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fals,  together  with  a  lift  of  his  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  to  the  publifher ;  and  the  Dedication 
fhall  be  difpofed  of  to  the  beft  bidder. 

*#*  None  but  principals  will  be  treated  with. 

T 

NUMB.  LXXJI.    Tburfday,  June  12,   1755. 


Verfus  inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae. 

HOR. 

Jfkat  though  our  fongs  to  wit  have  no  pretence  t 
The  fiddle-flick  Jball  ferape  them  into  fenfe. 

TH  E  managers  of  our  Public  Gardens, 
willing  to  make  their  fummer  diverfions  as 
complete  as  pofllble,  are  not  content  with  laying 
out  beautiful  walks,  and  providing  an  excellent 
band  of  mufic,  but  are  alfo  at  much  expence 
to  amufe  us  with  the  old  Englljh  entertainment 
of  Ballad-finging.  For  this  end  they  not  only 
retain  the  beft  voices  than  can  be  procured,  but 
each  of  them  alfo  has  a  poet  in  ordinary,  who 
is  allowed  a  ftated  falary,  and  the  run  of  the  Gar- 
dens. The  productions  of  thefe  petty  laureats 
naturally  come  within  my  notice  as  CRITIC: 
and,  indeed,  whether  I  am  at  Vauxhall,  Rane- 
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lagh,  Marybone,  or  even  Sadler's  Wells^  I  indulge 
myfelf  in  many  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the 
place  ;  and  am  as  attentive  to  the  Songs  as  to  the 
Cafcade,  the  Fireworks,  or  Mifs  Ifabella  Wilkinfon. 

BALLADS  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  our  people ;  and  are  a  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  in  which  we  are  fuperior  to  all  other 
nations.  Many  of  our  old  Englijb  Songs  have  in 
them  an  affecting  fimplicity ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  our  beft  writers  have  not  been  afliamed 
to  cultivate  this  branch  of  poetry.  Cowley, 
Waller^  Rofcommon^  Rou.'f,  Gay^  Prior,  and  many 
others,  have  left  behind  them  very  elegant 
Ballads:  but  it  muft  be  confefled,  to  the  honour 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  it  was  referved  for  our 
modern  writers  to  bring  this  kind  of  poetry  to 
perfection.  Song-writing  is  now  reduced  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  art ;  and  the  Ballad-maker  goes  to 
work  by  a  mefhod  as  regular  and  mechanical,  as 
a  carpenter  or  ?. '  lackfmith. 

. 

SWIFT,  in  his  Voyage  to  Laputa,  defcribes  a  ma- 
chine to  write  books  in  all  arts  and  fciences  :  I  have 
alfo  read  of  a  mill  to  make  verfes ;  and  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  a  curious  table,  by  the  a^lftance 
of  which  the  moft  illiterate  might  amufe  them- 
felves  in  compofing  hexameters  and  pentameters 
B  5  in 
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in  Latin:  Inventions  wonderfully  calculated  for 
the  promotion  of  literature.  Whatever  gentle- 
men of  Grub-Jlreet  or  others  are  ambitious  to 
enlift  themfelves  as  hackney  fonnetteers,  are  de- 
fired  to  attend  to  the  following  rules,  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  our  modern  Song-writers  :  a  fet  of 
geniufes  excellent  in  their  manner,  and  who 
will  probably  be  hereafter  as  much  known  and 
admired  as  Garden -Poets,  as  the  celebrated 
Taylor  is  now  famous  under  the  denomination 
of  Water-Poet. 

I  MUST  beg  leave  pofitively  to  contradict 
any  reports,  infmuating  that  our  Ballad -makers 
are  in  pofleflion  of  fuch  a  machine,  mill,  or 
table  as  above-mentioned  j  and  believe  it  to  be 
equally  falfe,  that  it  is  their  practice  to  huftle 
certain  quaint  terms  and  phrafes  together  in  an  hat, 
and  take  them  out  at  random.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  aflerted  on  fome  juft  ground,  that  their  pro- 
ductions are  totally  void  of  fenfe  and  expreffion, 
that  they  have  little  rhyme  and  lefs  reafon,  and 
that  they  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  nothing 
more  than  nonfenfical  rhapfodies  to  a  new  tune. 
This  charge  I  do  not  mean  to  deny :  though  I 
'cannot  but  lament  the  deplorable  want  of  tafte, 
that  mentions  it  as  a  fault.  For  it  is  this  very 
circumftance,  which  I,  who  am  profefiedly  a 
CONNOISSEUR, 
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CONNOISSEUR,  particularly  admire.  It  is  a 
received  maxim  with  all  compofers  of  mufic, 
that  nothing  is  fo  melodious  as  nonfenfe.  Manly 
fenfe  is  too  harfh  and  ftubborn  to  go  through 
the  numberlefs  divifions  and  fub-divifions  of  mo- 
dern mufic,  and  to  be  trilled  forth  in  crotchets 
and  demiquavers.  For  this  reafon,  thought  is 
fo  cautioufly  fprinkled  over  a  modern  Song  ; 
which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  finger  to  warble 
into  fentiment. 

OUR  Ballad- makers  for  the  moft  part  flide 
into  the  familiar  ftile,  and  affe&  that  eafy  manner 
of  writing,  which  (according  to  Wycberly)  is 
cafily  written.  Seeing  the  dangerous  confequence 
of  meaning,  in  words  adapted  to  mufic,  they 
are  very  frugal  of  fentiment :  and  indeed  they 
hufband  it  fo  well,  that  the  fame  thoughts  are 
adapted  to  every  fong.  The  only  variation 
requifite  in  twenty  Ballads  is,  that  the  laft  line 
of  the  ftanza  be  different.  In  this  ingenious 
line  the  wit  of  the  whole  Song  confifts ;  and  the 
author,  whether  he  fiall  die  if  he  has  not  the-lafs 
of  the  mi/1,  or  tteferves  to  be  reckoned  an  aft,  turns 
over  his  dictionary  of  rhymes  for  words  of  a 
fimilar  found,  and  every  verfe  jingles  to  the  fame 
word,  with  all  the  agreeable  variety  of  a  fct  of 
bells  eternally  ringing  the  fame  peal. 

B  6  THE 
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THE  authors  of  love-fongs  formerly  wafted 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  illuftrating  their  own 
paifion  and  the  beauty  of  their  miftrefs ;  but 
our  modern  poets  content  themfelves  with  falling 
in  love  with  her  name.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  misfortune  to  one  of  thefe  rhymers  than 
a  miftrefs  with  an  hard  name :  fuch  a  misfortune 
fends  them  all  over  the  world,  and  makes  them 
run  through  all  arts,  fciences,  and  languages  tor 
correfpondent  terms ;  and  after  all  perhaps  the 
name  is  fo  harfh  and  untra&able,  that  our  poet 
has  as  much  difficulty  to  bring  it  into  verfe,  as 
the  celebraters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh  were 
puzzled  to  reduce  to  rhyme  the  uncouth  names 
of  the  Dutch  Towns  taken  in  Queen  Amies  wars. 
Valentine  in  Love  for  Love,  when  he  talks  of 
turning  poet,  orders  Jeremy  to  get  the  maids  to- 
gether of  an  evening  to  Crambo :  no  contemptible 
hint  to  our  Ballad -makers,  and  which,  if  properly 
made  ufe  of,  would  be  of  as  much  fervice  to  them 
as  By/his  Art  of  Poetry. 

FEARING  left  this  method  of  Song-writing 
fhould  one  day  grow  obfelete,  in  order  to  preferve 
to  pofterity  fome  idea  of  it,  I  have  put  together 
the  following  dialogue  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  modern 
manner.  I  muft  however  be  ingenuous  enough 
to  confefs,  that  I  can  claim  no  farther  merit  in 

this 
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this  elegant  piece  than  that  of  compiler.  It  is  a 
Cento  from  our  moft  celebrated  new  Songs  ; 
from  which  I  have  carefully  culled  all  the  fweeteft 
flowers  of  poetry,  and  bound  ihem  up  together. 
As  all  the  lines  are  taken  from  different  Songs 
fet  to  different  tunes,  I  would  humbly  propofe, 
that  this  curious  performance  fhould  be  fung 
jointly  by  all  the  beft  voices,  in  the  manner  of 
a  Dutch  concert,  where  every  man  fings  his  own 
tune.  I  had  once  fome  thoughts  of  affixing 
marginal  references  to  each  line,  to  inform  the 
reader  by  note,  at  what  place  the  Song,  whence 
it  is  taken,  was  firft  fung.  But  I  (hall  fpare 
myfelf  that  trouble,  by  defiring  the  reader  to 
look  on  the  whole  piece,  as  arifmg  from  a  coali- 
tion of  our  moft  eminent  Song-writers  at  Vaux- 
hally  Ranelagb,  Maryboney  and  Sadler 's  f^el/s : 
afluring  him,  that  this  (hort  dialogue  contains 
the  pith  and  marrow,  or  rather  (to  borrow  an 
expreflion  from  the  Fine  Lady  in  Lethe)  the 
£htinfetence  and  Emptity  of  all  our  mcdern  Songs. 

A     PASTORAL     DIALOGUE 

B   E  T  W  E   E   N 

C  0  R  T  D  O  N    and     S  U  S  A  N. 

Suf.    A   H !  whither  fo  faft  would  my  Cory  Jon  go  ? 

A\.  Step  in,  you've  nothing  elfe  to  do. 
Cer.They  fay  I'm  in  love,  but  I  anfvver  no,  no  ; 
So  I  wifh  J  may  die  if  I  do. 

Once 
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Once  my  heart  play'd  a  tune  that  went  piety  pattie, 

And  I  figh'd  but  I  could  not  tell  why. 
Now  let  what  will  happen,  by  Jove  I'll  be  free. 
Suf.       O  fye,  fhepherd,  fye,  fhepherd,  fye. 

Cor.  Though  you  bid  me  begone  back  again, 

Yet,   Sukey,   no  matter  for  that. 
The  women  love  kiffing  as  well  as  the  men. 
Suf.       Why,  what  a  pox  would  you  be  at  ? 

You  told  me  a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull  j 

Upon  my  word  he  did. 

Cor.  I  fwear  I  meant  nothing  but  playing  the  fool. 
Suf.       Very  fine  !   very  pretty  indeed  ! 

Cor.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sukey,  to  church  let  us  go ; 

No  more  Jet  your  anfwer  be  no. 
Suf.  The  duce  fure  is  in  him  to  plague  a  maid  fo  : 

I  cannot  deny  you,  you  know. 

CHORUS     by    BOTH. 

No  courtiers  can  be  fo  happy  as  we, 
Who  bill  like  the  fparrow  and  dove. 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me, 
Sure  this  is  mutual  love. 


N  U  M-  B. 
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Secernere  facra  profanis.  HOR. 

Wherever  God  ere  ft  i  an  houfe  of  prayer, 

The  Devil  always  has  a  chapel  there.  DEFOE. 

WALKING  the  other  day  in  Weflminjler 
Abbey,    among    the  many  oftentatious 
monuments  ere&ed    to    kings    and  warriors,  I 
could  not  help  obferving  a  little  ftone,  on  which 
was  this  pompous  infcription — Eternee  Memories 

Sacrum — Sacred  to  the  Eternal  Memory  of . 

The  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  immortality 
was  thus  fecured,  is  almoft  obliterated  j  and 
perhaps,  when  alive,  he  was  little  known,  and 
foon  forgot  by  the  fmall  circle  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

I  HAVE  been  ufed  to  look  upon  epitaphs  as 
a  kind  of  flattering  dedications  to  the  dead  ;  in 
which  is  fet  down  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues, 
that  nobody  knew  they  were  pofiefled  of  while 
living,  and  not  a  word  of  their  vices  or  follies. 
The  veracity  of  thefe  pofthumous  encomiums 
may,  indeed,  be  fairly  fufpec"ied,  as  we  are  gene- 
rally told,  that  the  difconfolate  widow,  or  weep- 
ing 
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ing  fon,  ere&ed  the  monument  in  teftimony  of 
their  afflidion  for  the  lofs  of  the  kindeft  hufband, 
or  moft  affe&ionate  father.  But  what  dowager, 
who  enjoys  a  comfortable  jointure  by  her  good- 
man's  deceafe,  would  refufe  to  fet  her  hand  to  it 
on  his  tomb-ftone,  that  he  was  the  beft  of  huf- 
bands,  though  perhaps  they  had  parted  beds  ?  or 
what  heir  would  be  fo  bafe  and  ungrateful,  as  not 
to  give  a  few  good  words  to  a  crabbed  parent  after 
his  death,  in  return  for  his  eftate  ? 

BY  the  extravagant  praife?,  which  are  thus  in- 
difcriminately  laviflied  on  the  afhes  of  every  perfon 
alihe,  we  entirely  pervert  the  original  intent  of 
epitaphs,  which  were  contrived  to  do  honour  and 
juftice  to  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  But  by  the 
prefent  practice  the  reputations  of  men  are  equally 
confounded  with  their  duft  in  the  grave,  where 
there  is  no  diftin£tion  between  the  good  and 
the  bad.  The  law  has  appointed  fearchers  to 
enquire,  when  any  ones  dies,  into  the  caufe  of 
his  death  :  in  the  fame  manner  I  could  wifli, 
that  fearchers  were  appointed  to  examine  into 
his  way  of  living,  before  a  character  be  given  of 
him  upon  the  tomb-ftone. 

THE  flatteries,  that  are  paid  to  the  deceafed,  are 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  pride  of  their  furvivors, 

which 
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which  is  the  fame  among  the  loweft  as  thehigheft 
fet  of  people.  When  an  obfcure  grocer  or  tallow- 
chandler  dies  at  his  lodgings  at  IJlington^  the 
news-papers  are  fluffed  with  the  fame  detail  of 
his  virtues  and  good  qualities,  as  when  a  duke 
goes  out  of  the  world  :  and  the  petty  overfeer 
of  a  little  hamlet  has  a  painted  board  ftuck  up 
at  the  end  of  his  wickered  turf,  with  a  diftich 
letting  forth  the  godlinefs  of  his  life,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  nobleman,  who  repofes  under  a 
grand  maufoleum  ere&ed  to  his  memory,  with  a 
long  lift  of  his  titles  and  heroic  deeds. 

THE  great,  indeed,  have  found  means  to 
feparate  themfelves  even  in  their  graves  from  the 
vulgar,  by  having  their  aflies  depofited  in  churches 
and  cathedrals,  and  covered  by  the  moft  fuperb 
monuments  :  but  the  falfe  pomp  of  the  monu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  grofs  flattery  of  the  infcription, 
often  tends  only  to  make  the  deceafed  ridiculcus. 
In  my  late  vifit  to  Wejlminjlcr  Abbey,  I  could  not 
but  remark  the  difference  of  Tafte,  which  has 
prevailed  in  fetting  up  thefe  edifices  for  the  dead. 
In  former  times,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  clap 
up  the  buft  or  fratue  of  the  deceafed,  fet  round 
perhaps  with  the  emblems  of  their  merits,  their 
employment,  or  ftation  of  life.  Thus  if  any  lady 
was  remarkable  for  her  virtue  and  piety,  it  was 

pointed 
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pointed  out  by  two  or  three  little  chubby-faced 
cherubims,  crying  for  her  death,  or  holding  a 
crown  over  her  head.  The  warrior  was  fpread 
out  at  full  length  in  a  complete  fuit  of  armour, 
with  the  trophies  of  war  hung  round  about  him  ; 
arid  the  bifhop  was  laid  fiat  upon  his  back,  with 
his  coifed  head  refting  on  a  ftone  bible,  and  his 
hands  joined  together  in  the  pofture  of  praying. 

IF  Socrates,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  could  revive  again,  and  be  admitted  into 
Wejlminfter  Abbey,  he  would  now  be  induced  to 
fancy  himfelf  in  a  Pantheon.  The  Modern  Tafte, 
not  content  with  introducing  Roman  temples  into 
our  churches,  and  reprefenting  the  Virtues  under 
allegorical  images,  has  ranfacked  all  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  Heathen  Theology  to  ftrike  out 
new  embellifhments  for  our  Ckrijlian  monuments. 
We  are  not  in  the  leaft  furprifed  to  fee  Mercury 
attending  the  tomb  of  an  orator,  and  Pallas  or 
Hercules  fupporting  that  of  a  warrior.  If  there 
is  not  a  flop  put  to  this  Tafte,  we  may  foon 
expect  to  fee  our  churches,  inftead  of  being  de- 
dicated to  the  fervice  of  religion,  fet  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  Heathen  Gods.  A  deceafed  ad- 
miral will  be  reprefented  like  Neptune,  with  a  tri- 
dent in  his  hand,  drawn  in  a  (hell  by  dolphins, 
preceded  by  Tritons,  and  followed  by  Nereids  ladl- 
ing 
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ing  the  marble  waves  with  their  tails.  A  general 
will  be  habited  like  Man,  bearing  an  helmet 
and  fpear  in  polifhed  ftone  ;  and  a  celebrated 
toaft  will  be  ftuck  up  naked,  like  the  Venus  de 
Medici^  cut  in  alabafter.  Our  pious  forefathers 
were  contented  with  exhibiting  to  us  the  ufual  em- 
blems of  death,  the  hour-glafs,  the  fkull,  and  the 
crofs-marrow-bones.  Thefe  emblems,  if  not  very 
elegant,  were  at  leaft  not  indecent :  but  now  the 
Three  Fatal  Sifters,  mentioned  in  the  Heathen 
Mythology,  muft  be  introduced  fpinning,  drawing, 
and  cutting  the  thread  of  life.  Could  one  of  the 
laft  century  fee  a  winged  figure  blowing  a  trumpet 
on  the  top  of  a  modern  monument,  he  would 
be  apt  to  miftake  it  for  an  arch- angel,  and  be 
naturally  put  in  mind  of  that  awful  time,  "  when 
"  the  trumpet  (hall  found,  and  the  dead  {hall  rife." 
But  the  defign,  we  are  told,  is  very  different ; 
and  this  winged  meflenger  is  no  other  than  the 
ancient  perfonage  of  Fame,  who  is  proclaiming 
the  virtues  of  the  defunct  round  the  world. 

IT  has  been  recommended,  on  a  different  ac- 
count, to  have  a  feparate  place,  diftind  from  our 
churches,  for  the  reception  of  our  monuments. 
I  could  wifh  to  fee  fuch  a  fcheme  put  in  exe- 
cution :  for  the  prefent  abfurd  mixture  of  the 
feveral  objects  of  the  Pagan  and  Cbri/lian  belief,  as 

reprefented 
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reprefented  on  the  tombs  lately  fet  up  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Modern  Tafte,  muft  befhocking 
to  every  ferious  beholder.  Should  any  one  pro- 
pofe  to  take  down  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral  thofe 
paintings  of  Sir  James  Thornhill  reprefenting  the 
tranfactions  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  their  place  to  fet 
up  Titian's  pi&ures  of  the  amours  of  the  Heathen 
Gods  and  Goddefies,  every  one  would  be  {hocked 
at  the  impiety  of  the  propofal.  But  the  fafhion 
of  introducing  Heathen  Deities  into  our  monu- 
ments is  not  much  lefs  abfurd  :  and  as  Milton  has 
been  blamed  for  his  frequent  allufions  to  the  Hea- 
then Theology  in  his  Sacred  Poem,  furely  we 
are  more  to  be  condemned,  for  admitting  the 
whole  clafs  of  their  fictitious  deities  into  the  Houfe 
of  God  itfelf.  A  reformation  in  this  point  is  no  left 
neceflary,  than  from  the  Popijb  fuperftitions ;  and 
thefe  profane  images,  though  not  the  objects  of 
our  idolatry,  have  no  more  pretence  to  be  fet  up 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Living  Lord,  than  thofe 
of  the  canonized  Saints  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

MODERN  Tafte  is  continually  ftrlking  out 
new  improvements.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  when  our  ftatuaries  have  travelled  through 
the  ancient  Pantheon^  and  exhaufted  all  the  fub- 
jech  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology,  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  fuperfticions  of  other 

nations 
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nations  for  the  defigns  of  our  monuments.  They 
will  then  probably  be  adorned  with  ^Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  and  the  tomb  of  fome  future  hero 
may  be  built  according  to  the  model  of  the  Pro- 
phet's tomb  at  Mecca.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  Cbinefe  Tafte,  which  has  already 
taken  pofleflion  of  our  gardens,  our  buildings, 
and  our  furniture,  will  alfo  foon  find  it's  way  into 
our  churches  :  and  how  elegant  muft  a  monu- 
ment appear,  which  is  creeled  in  the  Cbinefe 
Tafte,  and  embellifhed  with  dragons,  bells,  Pa- 
gods,  and  Mandarins  ! 
O 

NUMB.  LXXIV.    Thurfday,  June  26,   i755V 

Non  ita  Romuli 

Praefcriptum,  et  intonfi  Catonis 

Aufpiciis,  veterumque  norma.          HOR. 

Rome  boaJJs  her  fom,  a  race  ofjlubborn  fools, 
To  virtue  train  d  by  grey-beard  Cato'.?  ru/fs  : 
Such  rigid  pride  our  nwdeft  youth  difclaim^ 
Great  in  tlmr  crimes  >  and  glorious  in  their  JJxime. 

THERE  is  no  method  of  reproof  more  in 
vogue,   than   the   fafliion  of  drawing  in- 
vidious parallels  between  the  prefent  times  and 
the  paft.      The  grumbling  politician  rails  over 

his 
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his  coffee  at  the  prefent  miniftry,  and  reminds 
you  with  a  figh  of  the  golden  days  of  Queen 
Befs :  while,  in  matters  of  lefs  confequence,  the 
critic  {hakes  his  head  at  Mr.  TOWN,  and 
mentions  BICKERSTAFF.  But  the  moralifts 
are  above  all  others  devoted  to  this  practice. 
Thefe  wife  gentlemen  are  continually  looking 
backwards,  and  condemning  what  lays  imme- 
diately before  them  by  retrofpecl:.  They  are  for 
ever  harping  on  this  jarring  chord,  and  have 
fcarce  more  words  in  their  mouths,  than  the 
folemn  fentences  faid  to  be  delivered  by  Fryar 
Bacon's  Brazen  Head,  Time  is  —  Time  ivas  — 
Time  is  pa/I. 

No  comparifons  of  this  fort  are  fo  frequently 
repeated,  and  fo  much  infifted  on,  as  thofe 
drawn  between  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  If 
an  eloquent  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
is  cruelly  fufpected  of  bellowing  for  a  place, 
nothing  rings  in  his  ears  but  Tully  and  De- 
moftbenes.  If  a  gentleman  or  perhaps  a  noble- 
man, with  an  heavy  mortgage  upon  his  eftate, 
difencumbers  it  by  felling  his  intereft  at  a  county 
election,  he  is  immediately  upbraided  with  one 
Roman^  that  was  not  afhamed  to  follow  the 
plough  tail,  and  another,  who  could  refufe  large 
bribes,  and  content  himfelf  with  a  cottage  and 

turnips. 
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turnips.  If  a  lady  makes  an  unfortunate  flip, 
flie  is  told  again  and  again  of  Lucretia,  and  fifty 
other  fchool-boy  tales  of  honour  and  chaftity. 
In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  famionable  frailty, 
but  has  fome  ftubborn  antiquated  virtue  fet  in 
oppofition  to  it  ;  and  our  unhappy  metropolis 
is  every  day  threatened  with  deftruction,  for 
it's  degeneracy  from  the  rigid  maxims  of  Rome 
or  Sparta. 

IN  the  midft  of  all  thefe  fevere  reflexions,  it 
gives  me  infinite  pleafure,  that  I  can  with  juftice 
take  notice  of  the  inconteftible  fuperiority  of  the 
Moderns  in  point  of  Modefty.  The  arrogance 
of  the  Ancients  was  fo  remarkable,  that,  in  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  character,  they  included  every 
public  and  private  virtue.  They  aimed  at  a  ftridt 
obfervance  of  all  the  duties  of  life  :  and  if  fome 
old  Romans  had  been  ftiled  Gods  while  living, 
it  would  not  have  been  fuch  grofs  flattery  as 
was  afterwards  practiced  in  honouring  the  Empe- 
rors with  an  dpotbeofo.  Their  inflexible  honefty 
was  their  perpetual  boaft,  and  their  virtue  was 
their  pride.  This  high  idea  of  a  Perfect  Character 
among  the  Ancients  naturally  urged  them  to  lift 
themfelves  to  an  invidious  fuperiority  above  the 
reft  of  the  world  :  while  the  modeft  Moderns, 
by  taking  all  the  vices,  inftead  of  the  virtues,  into 

their 
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their  notion  of  a  Fine  Gentleman,  endeavour  to 
let  themfelves  down  to  a  level  with  the  loweft  of 
their  fpecies,  and  have  laid  the  fureft  foundation 
for  humility.  Fine  Gentlemen  are  fo  far  from 
being  proud,  that  they  are  never  guilty  of  any 
thing,  which  gives  them  the  leafl  reafon  to  be  fo : 
and  our  Fine  Ladies  have  none  of  the  difgufting 
haughtinefs  of  virtue,  though  indeed,  they  are 
feldom  known  to  be  afhamed. 

IT  is  impoflible  to  devife  any  one  method  of 
lowering  the  good  opinion  a  man  might  poffibly 
conceive  of  himfelf,  that  has  not  been  put  in 
practice.  No  Fine  Gentleman  ever  aimed  at 
acquiring  any  excellence  ;  and  if  any  natural 
perfections  might  give  fome  little  occafion  for 
pride,  the  greateft  pains  have  been  taken  to 
deftroy  them.  Good  parts  have  been  often 
drowned  in  drunkennefs,  and  a  ftrong  conftitution 
fweated  away  in  bagnios  :  and  in  the  mean  time 
learning  has  been  totally  neglected,  left  improve- 
ment fhould  bring  on  pedantry  and  literary  pride. 
The  moft  fhining  parts  in  the  character  of  a 
Fine  Gentleman  are,  that  he  drinks  deep,  drefles 
genteelly,  rides  well,  can  fhoe  his  own  horfe, 
and  is  poflefied  of  fome  other  qualifications,  which 
nobody  can  ever  fufpeft,  that  a  mind,  the  leaft 
given  to  ambition,  would  ever  labour  to  acquire. 

For 
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For  my  part  I  am  fo  far  from  agreeing  with  our 
Satirift,  that  the  love  of  fame  is  the  univerfal 
paflion,  that  when  I  obferve  the  behaviour  of  our 
Fine  Gentlemen,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  proceeds 
from  the  loweft  and  humbleft  turn  of  mind.  In- 
deed, their  Angular  Modefty  appears  to  me  the 
only  means  of  accounting  for  their  actions,  which 
commonly  tend  to  place  them  in  the  meaneft  and 
moft  contemptible  light. 

NOTHING  but  this  invincible  Modefty,  and 
fear  of  feeming  to  aim  at  excellence,  could  ever 
give  rife  to  certain  habits,  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  ungraceful.  Good  eyes,  for  inftance,  are 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  give  luftre  to  the 
whole  countenance;  yet  fafhion  and  humility 
have  blinded  the  whole  town.  The  beau  draws 
his  eyes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  beauties  kill 
us  through  fpying  glafles.  It  has  been  known  to 
be  the  vogue  for  perfons  of  fafhion  to  lofe  the 
ufe  of  their  legs,  and  limp  along  as  if  they  were 
crippled  :  this  practice  I  daily  expect  to  be  re- 
vived :  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  tall 
ftaves  now  carried  about  muft  naturally  dwindle 
into  crutches.  An  inarticulate  lifp  even  now 
infedls  the  delivery  in  polite  converfation.  It  is 
not  at  all  unfafhionable  to  pretend  deafnefs ; 
and  unlefs  the  ladies  object  to  it,  I  do  not  defpair 
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of  feeing  the  time,  when  the  whole  modifti  world 
(hall  affed  to  be  dumb. 

THIS  humble  way  of  thinking  has  been  car- 
ried fo  far,  that  it  has  even  introduced  a  new 
fpecies  of  hypocrify.  Fine  Gentlemen,  fearing 
left  their  good  qualities  fliould  in  their  own 
defpite  overbalance  their  bad  ones,  claim  feveral 
vices,  to  which  they  have  no  title.  There  is 
fomething  very  admirable  and  ingenuous  in  this 
difpofition  among  our  young  people,  who  not 
only  candidly  difcover  all  their  frailties,  butaccufe 
themfelves  of  faults,  which  they  never  intended 
to  commit.  I  know  a  young  fellow,  who  is 
almoft  every  morning  complaining  of  the  head- 
ache, and  curfmg  the  laft  night's  Champagne  at 
the  St.  Albans,  when  I  am  well  aflured  he  pafled 
his  evening  very  foberly  with  his  maiden  aunts  in 
Cbeapfide.  I  am  alfo  acquainted  with  another 
gentleman,  who  is  very  fond  of  confefling  his 
intrigues,  and  often  modeftly  takes  fliame  to 
himfelf  for  the  great  mifchief  he  does  among 
the  women ;  though  I  well  know,  he  is  too 
bafhful  even  to  make  love  to  his  laundrefs.  He 
fometimes  laments  publickly  the  unlucky  confe- 
quences  of  an  amour,  and  has  more  than  once 
been  difcovered  to  fend  pill-boxes  and  gallipots 
dire&ed  for  himfelf,  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring  coffee-houfes.  The  fame  humble 
turn  of  mind  induces  the  frugal  to  appear  extrava- 
gant ;  and  makes  many  a  religious  young  fellovr 
deny  his  principles,  brave  his  confcience,  and 
affeft  the  character  and  converfation  of  an  atheift. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  generality  of  the  gay  world 
are  arrant  hypocrites  in  their  vices,  and  appear  to 
be  worfe  than  they  really  are.  Many  of  our 
pretended  Bloods  are,  in  fa&,  no  mere  drunkards, 
whoremafters,  or  infidels,  than  a  bully  is  a  man 
of  courage ;  and  are  as  little  fmcere  in  their  boafts 
of  vice,  as  ftatefmen  or  beauties  in  their  mutual 
profeffions  of  friendfhip. 

THAT  part  of  the  female  world,  which  com- 
pofes  the /order  of  Fine  Ladies,  have  as  much  hu- 
mility as  their  counterparts,  the  Fine  Gentlemen. 
There  is  fomething  fo  charming  in  the  fair  fex, 
that  we  mould  almoft  adore  them,  if  they  did  not 
lay  afide  all  the  pride  of  reputation,  and  by  fome 
good-natured  familiarities  reduce  themfelves  to 
an  equality  with  us.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful 
to  obferve,  with  what  diligence  our  polite  ladies 
pare  off  the  excellencies  from  their  characters. 
When  we  fee  them  almoft  as  naked  as  the 
Graces,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  them  as  warmly 
devoted  to  Venus ;  and  when  we  hear  them  talk 
loofely,  and  encourage  double  meanings  in  con- 
C  2  verfation, 
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verfation,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  their  notions  of 
honour  not  very  ftri&  or  fevere.  But  after  all, 
this  is  frequently  mere  hypocrify,  and  the  effect 
of  humility.  Many  a  lady,  very  wanton  in 
appearance,  is  in  reality  very  modeft ;  and  many 
a  coquet  has  loft  her  reputation  without  lofmg 
her  virtue.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  feveral 
ladies  of  fufpicious  characters  are  not  fo  bad  as 
#hey  feem,  and  that  there  are  honourable  perfons 
among  the  gayeft  of  our  women  of  quality. 

To  return  whence  I  fet  out,  the  extraordinary 
Modefty  of  the  Moderns,  fo  averfe  to  the  arro- 
gant pride  of  the  Ancients  claiming  all  virtues 
and  good  qualities  whatfoever,  is  the  only  key  to 
their  behaviour.  Vice,  or  at  leaft  the  Appearance 
of  vice,  becomes  abfolutely  requifite  to  pafs  through 
the  world  with  tolerable  decency,  and  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  a  man  of  fpirit.  As  Sir  John  Brute  fays, 
"  they  were  fneaking  dogs,  and  afraid  of  being 
"  damned  in  thofe  days ;"  but  we  are  better 
informed,  and  fear  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  too  much  virtue.  To  fecure  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  others,  from  fo  fhocking  an  impu- 
tation, a  friend  of  mine  will  fpeedily  prefent 
the  world  with  a  curious  piece,  compiled  from 
the  practice  and  principles  of  the  prefent  times, 
entitled,  A  New  Treat  ife  on  Ethics  $  0r,  a  Syjlem 
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of  Immoral  Philofopby.  In  this  work  he  has 
treated  at  large  of  Modern  Modefty,  (hewn 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  Immorality,  and 
confidered  Drinking,  Whoring,  Fighting,  and 
Gaming,  as  the  four  Cardinal  Vices,  or  in  other 
words,  the  principal  conftituents  of  Bucks, 
Bloods,  and  Fine  Gentlemen. 

O 

NUMB.  LXXV.    Tburfday,  July  3,   1755. 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  fine  pe&ore.  —          HOR. 

Without  a  mind  a  man  is  but  an  ape^ 
A  mere  brute  body  in  an  human  fiape. 

GOOD -NATURE  is  to  the  mind,  what 
beauty  is  to  the  body  j  and  an  agreeable 
difpofition  creates  a  love  and  efteem  for  us  in  the 
reft  of  mankind,  as  an  handfome  perfon  recom- 
mends us  to  the  good  graces  of  the  fair  fex.  It 
may  be  further  obferved,  that  any  little  defeft  in 
point  of  figure  is  fooner  overlooked,  than  a  four- 
nefs  in  the  temper;  and  we  conceive  a  more  laft- 
ing  difguft  at  a  morofe  churlifhnefs  of  manners, 
than  at  an  hump -back  or  a  pair  of  bandy  legs. 
Good-Nature  is,  indeed,  fo  amiable  a  qualifi- 
C  3  cation, 
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cation,  that  every  man  would  be  thought  to  pof- 
fefs  it :  and  the  ladies  themfelves  would  no  more 
like  to  be  accufed  of  a  perverfe  turn  of  mind, 
than  of  an  unhappy  caft  of  features.  Hence  it 
proceeds,  that  thofe  unfortunate  ftale  virgins,  ufu- 
ally  called  Old  Maids,  have  both  thefe  heavy 
cenfures  thrown  upon  them  j  and  are  at  once 
condemned,  as  ugly  and  ill-natured. 

SOME  perfons  are  (according  to  the  ftrift 
import  of  the  phrafe  itfelf)  born  Good-Natured. 
Thefe  fortunate  people  are  eafy  in  themfelves, 
and  agreeable  to  all  about  them.  They  are,  as  it 
were,  constitutionally  pleafing ;  and  can  no  more 
fail  of  being  affable  and  engaging  in  converfation, 
than  an  Hamilton  or  a  Coventry  can  be  otherwife 
than  beautiful  and  charming.  Yet  it  is  the  duty 
even  of  thofe,  who  are  naturally  endowed  "  with 
"  the  foft  parts  of  converfation,"  to  be  careful 
not  to  deprave  or  abufe  them.  They  muft  not 
rely  too  confidently  on  their  native  fweetnefs  of 
difpofition :  for  we  fliould  no  more  efteem  a  man, 
who  difcovered  a  negligence  of  pleafing,  than  we 
fhould  admire  a  beauty,  who  was  an  intolerable 
flattern.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fliould  they 
let  their  Qood -nature  run  to  an  excefs  of  com- 
pliment and  extravagant  civility  :  for  an  engage- 
ing  temper  has  been  as  often  fpoiled  by  this  trouble- 

fome 
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fome  politenefs,  as  a  fine  fhape  has  been  fqueczed 
into  frightful  diftortions  by  tight  ftays,  and  a  fine 
complexion  entirely  ruined  by  paint. 

BUT  if  this  care  is  requifite  even  in  thofe 
few,  who  are  bleft  with  this  native  complacency 
and  good  humour,  how  neceflary  is  it  for  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  labour  at  rectifying  the 
irregularities  in  their  temper  ?  For  this  purpofe 
it  would  be  fully  fufficient,  if  they  would  employ 
half  the  art  to  cultivate  their  minds,  that  is  daily 
ufed  to  fet  ofF  their  perfons.  To  this  important 
end,  not  only  the  female  delicacies  of  paint  and 
erTence  are  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to  the  embroi- 
dered fuits  and  French  perukes,  but  this  anxiety  to 
fupply  any  perfonal  defect  has  fet  the  invention 
of  artificers  to  work  with  fo  much  earneflnefs, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  external  blemifli,  which 
may  not  be  removed  or  concealed  :  and  however 
unkindly  nature  may  have  dealt  with  you,  you 
may  by  their  afliftance  be  made  a  model  for  a 
ftatuary,  or  a  pattern  for  a  painter  to  ftudy.  If 
you  want  an  inch  in  height,  your  (hoe-maker  can 
fupply  it;  and  your  hoficr  can  furnifh  you  with  a 
pair  of  calves,  that  may  put  an  Irijhman  to 
the  blufh.  An  irregularity  in  your  (hape  can  be 
made  invifible  by  your  taylor,  or  at  lead  by  the 
artift  near  the  Haymarket,  who  daily  gives  no- 
C  4  tice, 
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tice  that  he  makes  fteel  flays  for  all  thofe,  who 
are  INCLINED  to  be  crooked.  There  are  various 
beautifying  lotions  and  cofmetics,  that  will  cure 
fpots  and  freckles  in  the  complexion,  and  combs 
and  unguents,  that  will  change  red  hair  to  the 
fineft  brown.  Do  you  want  an  eye  ?  Taylor  will 
till  the  vacant  focket  with  as  bright  a  piercer,  as 
the  family  of  the  Pentweazles  can  boaft.  Or  is 
your  mouth  deficient  for  want  of  teeth  ?  Paul  Jul~ 
lisn  (to  ufe  his  own  phrafe)  will  rettify  your  heady 
and  will  fix  a  fet  in  your  gums  as  even  and  as 
white,  as  ever  adorned  the  mouth  of  a  chimney- 
fweeper.  Thefe,  and  many  other  inventions  no 
lefs  curious  and  extraordinary,  have  been  devifed  j 
and  there  are  no  operations,  however  painful, 
which  have  not  been  fubmitted  to  with  patience, 
to  conquer  perfonal  deformities.  I  know  a  gen- 
tleman, who  went  through  the  agony  of  having 
his  leg  broke  a  fecond  time,  becaufe  it  had  been 
fet  awry ;  and  I  remember  a  lady,  who  died  of  a 
cancer  in  her  breaft,  occafioned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  repelling  plaifters  to  keep  back  her  milk, 
that  the  beauty  of  her  neck  might  not  be  de- 
ftroyed.  I  moft  heartily  wifh  the  fame  refolution 
was  difcovered  in  improving  the  difpofition.  Tully^ 
in  that  part  of  his  Offices  where  he  fpeaks  of 
Grace,  tells  us,  "  that  it  is  deftroyed  by  any 
"  violent  perturbations  either  of  the  body  or 

**  mind." 
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*'  mind."  It  is  a  pity,  that  mankind  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  this  opinion ;  fince  it  is  likely,  they 
would  fpare  no  pains  in  cultivating  their  minds, 
if  it  tended  to  adorn  their  perfons.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  man  makes  a  worfe  figure  with  an 
ignorant  pate,  that  an  unpowdered  peruke ;  and 
that  knowledge  is  a  greater  ornament  to  the  head, 
than  a  bag  or  a  (mart  cocked  hat ;  that  anger 
fets  like  a  blood-ftiot  in  the  eyes,  while  Good- 
Nature  lights  them  up  with  fmiles,  and  makes 
every  feature  in  the  face  charming  and  agreeable. 

THE  difficulty  of  being  convinced,  that  we 
want  this  focial  turn,  is  the  grand  reafon,  that 
fb  little  pains  are  taken  to  acquire  and  perfect  it. 
Would  a  man  once  be  perfuaded  of  any  irregu- 
larity in  his  temper,  he  would  find  the  blemifhes 
of  the  mind  more  eafily  corre&ed  and  amended, 
than  the  defe&s  and  deformities  of  the  body  :  but 
alas !  every  man  is  in  his  own  opinion  fenfible 
and  good-humoured.  It  is,  indeed,  poflible  to 
convince  us,  that  we  have  a  bad  complexion  or 
an  aukward  deportment,  which  we  endeavour  to 
amend  by  wafhes  and  a  dancing- mafter;  but 
when  the  mind  is  accufed,  felf-adulation,  the 
moft  fatal  fpecies  of  flattery,  makes  us  cajole  our- 
felves  into  a  belief,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  our 
own  difpofition,  but  in  that  of  our  companions ; 
CS  as 
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as  the  mad   inhabitants   of  Moorfields  conclude 
all,  that  come  to  vifit  them  out  of  their  fenfes. 
This  foolifli  flattery  it  is,  that  makes  us  think  our- 
felves  inflexibly  in  the  right,  while  we  are  obfti- 
nately  wrong,  and  prevents  our  receiving  or  com- 
municating any  pleafure  in  fociety.     A  whimfical 
perfon  complains  of  the  ficklenefs  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  conftantly  accufes  them  of  fancy  and 
caprice ;   and  there  never  was  an  inftance  of  a 
pofitive  untoward  man,  that  did  not  continually 
rail  at  the  perverfenefs  and  obftinacy  of  the  reft 
of  the  world.     A  modern  Buck  damns  you  for  a 
fullen  fellow,  if  you  refufe  a  pint  bumper,  and 
looks  upon  you  as  a  fneaking  fcoundrel,  if  you 
decline  entering  into  any  of  his  wild  pranks,  and 
do  not  chufe  to  lay  all  night  in  the  roundhoufe. 
The  untractable  humourift,  while  he  difgufts  all 
that  are  about  him,  conceives  himfelf  to  be  the 
perfon    affronted,    and  laments  that  there  is  no 
harmony  in  the  converfation,  though  he  is  him- 
felf the  only  one  that  plays  out  of  tune.     It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  "  the  eye  fees  not  itfelf :"  but 
when  this  blind  partiality  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to 
induce  us  to  believe  thofe  guilty  of  the  folly,  who 
make  us  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  furely  as  abfurd  as 
to  imagine,  that  the  hair  lip  or  carbuncled  nofe, 
a  man  fees  in  the  glafs,  belongs  to  the  figure  in 
the  mirrour,  and  not  to  his  pwn  face. 

PERFECTION 
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PERFECTION  is  no  more  to  be  expedled  in 
the  minds  of  men  than  in  their  perfons :  Natural 
defeats  and  irregularities  in  both  muft  be  over- 
looked and  excufed.  But  then  equal  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  both ;  and  we  ftiould  not  be 
anxious  to  cloath  the  perfon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  let  the  mind  go  naked.  We  fhould  be 
equally  affiduous  to  obtain  knowledge  and  virtue, 
as  to  put  on  lace  and  velvet ;  and  when  our 
minds  are  completely  drefled,  we  fhould  take 
care  that  Good-nature  and  complacency  influ- 
ence and  direct  the  whole ;  which  will  throw 
the  fame  grace  over  our  virtues  and  good  qua- 
lities, as  fine  cloaths  receive  from  being  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  fafhion.  In  order  to  acquire 
thefe  good  qualities,  we  fhould  examine  ourfelves 
impartially,  and  not  erect  ourfelves  into  judges, 
and  treat  all  the  reft  of  mankind  like  criminals. 
Would  it  not  be  highly  ridiculous  in  a  perfon  of 
quality  to  go  to  court  in  a  ruff,  a  cloak,  a  pair 
of  trunk  hole,  and  the  habit  worn  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  and  while  he  ftrutted  about  in 
this  antiquated  garb,  to  accufe  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  of  being  out  of  the  fafhion  ? 

I  CANNOT  conclude  better  than  with  a  paflage 
from  Swiff  s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  the  ftricT:  ana- 
logy between  the  cloathing  of  the  mind  and  the 
C  6  body 
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body  is  humouroufly  pointed  out.  "  Man 
"  (fays  he)  is  a  Micro-Coat.  As  to  his  body 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  j  but  examine  even  the 
"  acquirements  of  his  mind,  you  will  find  them 
"  all  contribute  in  their  order  towards  furnifliing 
**  out  an  exadl  drefs.  To  inftance  no  more  j 
*<  is  not  Religion  a  Cloak,  Honejly  a  pair  of 
tk  Shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt,  Self-Love  a  Sur- 
"  tout,  Vanity  a  Shirt,  and  Confcience  a  pair  of 
"  Breeches,  which,  though  a  cover  for  lewd- 
"  nefs  as  well  as  naftinefs,  is  eafily  flipt  down 
"  for  the  fervice  of  both  ?" 
O 

NUMB.  LXXVI.    Thurjday,  July  10,  1755. 

Vomeris  hue  &  falcis  honos,  hue  omnis  aratri 
Ceffit  amor  :  recoquunt  patrios  fornacibus  enfes : 
Claflica  jamque  fonaiit :  it  bello  teflera  fignum. 

VIRG. 

The  fey  the  negle£led^  and  forgot  the  plough ', 
The  rujlic  knits  his  politician  brow  : 
His  grandfires  rufly  fword  he  longs  to  weild, 
While  guns,  drumst  trumpets  call  him  to  the  field. 

TH  E  Britijh  Lion,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
paft  been  a  paffive  couchant  beaft,  or  at 
moft  been  heard  to  growl  and  grumble,  now  begins 
to  roar  again.    His  tremendous  voice  has  roufed 

the 
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the  whole  nation,  and  the  meaneft  of  the  people 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  revenge.  The 
encroachments  of  the  French  on  our  colonies 
are  the  general  topic  of  converfation,  and  the 
popular  cry  now  runs,  NEW  England  for  ever  I 
Peace  or  war  has  been  the  fubje6l  of  bets  at 
/^Z>;Vs,  as  well  as  the  debates  at  the  Robin 
Hood ;  and  "  a  fleet  roafting,  new  world's  new 
drefs,  the  colonies  in  a  rope,  &c."  were,  laft 
Sunday,  the  fubje&s  of  a  prayer  and  leclure  at 
the  Oratory  in  Clare-market.  The  theatres  alfo, 
before  they  clofed  the  feafon,  entertained  us  with 
feveral  warlike  dramas :  The  Prefe-Gang  was 
exhibited  at  Cogent-Garden  ;  and  at  Drury-Lane 
the  fame  fea,  that  rolled  it's  canvafs  billows  in 
pantomime  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  to 
carry  Harlequin  to  China,  was  again  put  in 
motion  to  tranfport  our  failors  to  North  America* 
At  prefent  the  ftreets  ring  with  the  martial 
{trains  of  our  ballad-fingers,  who  are  endea- 
vouring, like  Tyrtaus  of  old,  to  roufe  their 
fellow  countrymen  to  battle ;  while  all  the  polite 
world  are  hurrying  to  Port/mouth  to  fee  mock- 
fights,  and  be  regaled  with  pickled  pork  and  fea- 
bifcuit  on  board  the  Admiral. 

THIS  pofture  of  affairs  has  occafioned  politics, 
which  have  been  long  neglected  as  ftudies  ufelefs 

and 
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and  impertinent,  to  become  once  more  fafhion- 
able.  Religion  and  politics,  though  they  natu- 
rally demand  our  conftant  attention,  are  only 
cultivated  in  England  by  fits.  Chriftianity  fleeps 
among  us,  unlefs  roufed  by  the  apprehenfions  of 
a  plague,  an  earthquake,  or  a  Jew-Bill:  and  we 
are  alarmed  for  a  while  at  the  fudden  news  of  an 
invafion  or  a  rebellion  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  dan- 
ger is  over,  the  EngUJhrnan,  like  the  foldier  reco- 
vered from  his  fright  occafioned  by  Queen  Mab's 
drumming  in  his  ear,  "  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
"  and  fleeps  again."  To  preach  up  public  fpirit, 
is  at  fome  feafons  only  blowing  a  dead  coal ;  but 
at  others,  an  accidental  blaft  kindles  the  embers, 
and  they  mount  into  flame  in  an  inftant.  The 
reign  of  politics  feems  at  prefent  to  be  re-com- 
mencing. Our  news  papers  contain  dark  hints 
and  fhrewd  conjectures  from  the  Haguey  Paris, 
and  Madrid;  and  the  lye  of  the  day  is  artfully 
contrived  to  influence  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
money-barometer  in  Change-Alley.  This  is  the 
prefent  ftate  of  politics  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity ;  of  which  I  fhall  now  take  no  further  notice, 
but  fubmit  to  the  perufal  of  my  readers  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  my  Coufin  VILLAGE  on  the 
fame  important  fubje&. 


DEAR 
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,  June  30,  1755. 

DEAR  COUSIN  ! 

WA  R,  though  it  has  not  laid  our  fields 
wafte  or  made  our  cities  defolate,  engrofles 
almoft  all  the  attention  of  this  place.  Every 
farm  houfe  fwarms  with  politicians,  who  lay 
their  wife  heads  together  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  and  at  every  petty  chandler's  fhop  in 
town,  while  the  half  quarterns  of  tea  are  weighed 
out,  the  balance  of  Europe  is  adjufted.  The 
preparations  now  making  by  fea  and  land  are 
as  popular  fubje&s  as  the  price  of  corn  or  the 
Broad-Wheel-Aft.  Succefs  to  our  noble  admi- 
rals, and  a  fpeedy  War,  are  alfo  as  common 
toafts  over  a  mug  of  ale  as  God  J "peed  the  plough^ 
or  a  good  harveft  :  though  it  mufl  be  owned, 
that  fome  felfifh  country  fquires,  who  have  not 
an  equal  fhare  of  public  fpirit  and  love  of  their 
country  with  their  fellow  ruftics,  are  fomewhat 
apprehenfive  of  the  influence,  which  a  war  may 
have  upon  the  Land-tax. 

I  AM  at  prefent  on  a  vifit  to  Sir  Politic  Hearty, 
who  is  one  of  thofe  country  gentlemen^  who 
fo  much  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  their  own 
private  interdr,  that  they  are  more  anxious 
about  the  affairs  of  the  nation  than  the  care 

of 
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of  their  own  eftates.  Sir  Politic  is  miferable 
three  days  in  the  week  for  want  of  intelligence  ; 
but  his  fpirits  revive  at  the  found  of  the  poft-horn, 
when  the  mail  brings  him  the  London  Evening 
Poft,  and  a  long  letter  of  news  from  his  nephew 
at  the  Temple.  Thefe  Sir  Politic  himfelf  reads 
after  dinner  to  me,  the  curate  of  the  pari/h, 
and  the  town-apothecary,  whom  he  indulges  with 
the  run  of  his  table  for  their  deep  infight  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  government.  He  makes 
many  fhrewd  remarks  on  every  paragraph,  and 
frequently  takes  the  opinion  of  the  two  Doctors 
(for  he  honours  both  the  curate  and  apothecary 
with  that  title)  on  the  afterifks,  dames,  and 
italics.  Nothing  at  firft  puzzled  the  honeft 
baronet,  and  his  privy  council,  fo  much  as  the 
new  feat  of  war.  They  very  well  knew  the 
fituation  of  BruJJels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other 
fcenes  of  action  in  Flanders  j  but  Virginia,  the 
Ohio,  Ofwego,  &c.  (to  ufe  a  common  phrafe) 
were  quite  out  of  their  latitude.  But  this  dif- 
ficulty is  at  length  furmounted  by  the  Templar's 
having  tranfmitted  to  his  uncle  one  of  D* Anvillfs 
maps  i  by  the  help  of  which  the  baronet  fome- 
times  delineates  the  progrefs  of  the  French  up  the 
Ohio,  in  meanders  of  port  winding  along  the 
table,  and  fometimes  demolifhes  the  forts  lately 
raifed  by  the  enemy  in  different  parts  of  our 

colonies* 
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colonies.  At  prefent  writing  I  am  but  juft  with- 
drawn from  the  taking  of  Crown  Point,  repre- 
fented  by  a  cork,  and  ftormed  by  Sir  Politic  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  cherry-ftones. 

SIR  Politic  has,  indeed  ftudied  Monfieur 
jyAnvllle  thoroughly  :  He  has  alfo  been  very 
much  taken  up  of  late  with  the  perufal  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Six  Nations  :  fo  that  he  has  fcarce 
one  idea  in  his  head,  that  does  not  bear  fome 
relation  to  the  Weft- Indus.  We  had  fome  boiled 
beef  the  other  day  for  dinner,  when  the  good 
knight  obfcrved,  that  he  (hould  be  glad  to  par- 
take of  a  buttock,  boiled  in  the  War-kettle  \  and 
he  had  no  fooner  lighted  his  pipe,  than  the  firft 
puff  of  the  tobacco  threw  him  into  fome  reflections 
on  the  danger  of  Virginia.  4l  By  the  bye, 
"  (faid  the  baronet,)  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
*'  the  Indian  oratory  ;  and  I  dare  fay  old  Hendrick 
"  the  Sackem  would  have  made  a  good  figure 
"  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  There  is  fome- 
"  thing  very  elegant  in  the  Covenant-Belt ;  but 
"  pray  what  a  pox  are  thofe  damned  Strings 
"  of  Wampum  ?  I  cannot  find  any  account  of 
"  them  in  Chamber?*  Dictionary"  He  then 
entered  into  a  diflertation  on  the  War-hoop  ; 
and  turning  to  the  apothecary,  "  Doctor,  faid 
he,  what  do  you  think  of  Scalping  ?n  The 

Daftor 
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Doctor  replied,  that  for  his  part  he  imagined  it 
to  be  fomewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  Eptfpajlic 
or  Blifter.  "  Ay,  (faid  the  other  reverend 
"  Doctor,  fliaking  his  head,)  it  is  a  very  bar- 
"  barous  cuftom  indeed  :  though  it  is  no  wonder, 
"  fince  they  have  only  had  a  few  Jefuits  among 
<c  them  ;  fo  that  they  have  very  little  notion 
"  of  Chri/lianity." 

WAR  never  fails  of  producing  groundlefs  and 
contradi&ory  reports  :  and  if  Fame  is  a  lying 
jade  in  town,  fhe  is  the  idleft  goflip  that  ever 
fpoke  in  the  country.  We  have  gained  feveral 
vic-tories  in  Virginia,  and  taken  feveral  forts, 
but  loft  them  all  back  again  the  next  port.  At 
one  time  we  burnt,  funk,  took,  and  deftroyed 
the  whole  French  fleet,  though  it  had  not  ftirred 
out  of  Brejl  harbour  :  and  but  laft  week  we  {hot 
off  poor  Bofcawerfs  legs,  and  made  him  fight, 
like  Wiiherington  on  his  ftumps ;  'till  a  letter 
from  Sir  Politics  nephew  confuted  this  report, 
and  fet  the  Admiral  on  his  legs  again. 

I  am,  dear  Coufm,  yours,  &c. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  LXXVII.      Tburfday,  July  17,   1755. 

Cum  pulchris  tunicis  fumet  nova  confilia  et  fpes. 

HOR, 

Wifdom  with  periwigs,  with  caffoch  grace ', 
Courage  with  fwordst  gentility  with  lace* 

To    Mr.     r  O   W  N. 
S  IR, 

IR  E  A  D  your  late  paper,  (hewing  the  clofe 
analogy,  which  cloathing  the  body  bears  to 
adorning  the  mind ;  and  am  thoroughly  perfua- 
ded,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  would  be  as 
glad  to  embellifli  their  minds  as  to  fet  off  their 
perfons,  if  they  could  procure  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  good-nature,  with  the  fame  eafe  that  they 
can  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  body.  The  clown  in  rug  or  duffel 
can,  at  a  moment's  warning,  be  furnifhed 
with  a  complete  fuit  of  lace  or  embroidery  from 
Monmouth- Street ;  his  long  lank  greafy  hair  may 
be  exchanged  in  Middle-Row  for  a  fmart  bag  or  a 
jemmy  fcratch ;  and  his  clouted  fhoes,  with  the 
rough  hobnails  in  the  heel  and  fole  clumping  at 

every 
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every  ftep,  may  be  transformed  into  a  pair  of 
dancing  pumps  at  the  Yorkjblre  Warehoufe,  or 
the  Old  Crifpin  in  Cranbourn-  Alley.  The  draggled 
ftreet-walker  can  rig  herfelf  with  a  clean  fmock, 
a  linnen  gown,  and  an  hat  fmartly  cocked  up  be- 
hind and  before,  in  Broad  St.  Gi/es's  ;  or  if  fhe 
can  afford  it,  every  pawn-broker  will  let  out  a 
gold  watch  with  coronets,  a  tiflue  or  brocaded 
fack,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  countefs.  But 
where,  Mr.  TOWN,  can  thefe  people  go  to  cloath 
their  minds,  or  at  what  fhops  are  retailed  fenfe 
and  virtue  ?  Honour  and  honefty  are  not  to  be 
purchafed  in  Monmouth-Jlreet ;  knowledge  is  not 
infufed  into  the  head  through  the  powder- puff; 
and,  as  good  wine  needs  no  bufh,  fenfe  is  not 
derived  from  the  full-bottomed  periwig.  The  wo- 
man of  the  town,  vamped  up  for  (hew  with  paint, 
patches,  plumpers,  and  every  external  ornament 
that  art  can  adminifter,  knows  no  method  to 
beautify  her  mind.  She  cannot  for  any  price  buy 
chaftity  in  Broad  St.  Giles's,  or  hire  honefty  from 
the  pawn-broker's. 

SEEING,  therefore,  at  one  view  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  accompliftiments  of  the  mind, 
and  the  exacl:  analogy  they  bear  to  drefs,  I  have 
been  labouring  this  week  paft  to  remedy  that 
inconvenience,  and  have  at  length  devifed  a 

fcheme, 
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fcheme,  which  will  fully  anfwer  that  purpofe. 
In  a  word  then,  I  {hall  next  winter  open  a  fhop 
or  warehoufe  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  a  MiND-AND-BoDY-CLO- 
THIER  :  two  trades  which,  though  never  yet  uni- 
ted, are  fo  far  from  being  incompatible,  that  they 
are  in  their  nature  infeparable.  I  fliall  not  only 
fupply  my  friends  with  a  fuit  or  a  {ingle  virtue, 
but  furnifh  them  with  complete  habits  of  mind 
and  body  from  head  to  foot:  and  by  a  certain 
fecret  art  in  the  form  and  texture  of  the  things  fold, 
the  required  virtues  {hall  be  as  inherent  in  them, 
as  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
That  fuch  virtues  may  be  transfufed  by  cloaths  is 
evident  from  experience.  In  the  narrow  extent 
of  my  reading,  Mr.  TOWN,  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  an  account  of  /^r/Kra/w'sWiming-Cap, 
by  which  he  could  tranfport  himfelf  in  an  inftant 
from  one  place  to  another :  It  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  the  famous  Jack  the  Giant-killer  poflefied  a 
Sword  of  Sharpnefs,  Shoes  of  Swiftnefs,  and  a 
Coat  of  Invifibility.  Why  then  may  not  I  fell 
a  furtout  of  patriotifm,  or  a  fword  of  honour, 
and  retail  modefty  and  chaftity  to  fine  ladies 
in  tuckers  and  aprons  ? 

No  one,  who  duly  confiders  the  natural  influ- 
ence, which  cloaths  commonly  have  upon  their 

wearers, 
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wearers,  will  obje&  to  my  fchemc  as  utterly  im- 
pra&icable.  That  a  perfon  can  put  on  or  throw 
off  the  internal  habits  of  his  mind  together  with 
his  coat  or  his  periwig,  is  plain  in  very  nume- 
rous inftances.  The  young  counfellor,  who  every 
morning  in  term-time  takes  the  meafure  of  IVeJl- 
zninJler-Hall  with  the  importance  of  a  judge  upon 
the  circuit,  at  once  divefts  himfelf  of  his  gravity 
with  the  ftarched  band  and  long  robe,  and  re- 
fumes  the  fpirit  of  a  Buck  together  with  the  fword 
and  bag-wig.  In  the  fame  manner  the  orthodox 
vicar  once  a  week  wraps  himfelf  up  in  piety  and 
virtue  with  his  canonicals  ;  which  qualities  are  as 
eafily  caft  off  again  as  his  furplice  ;  and  for  the 
reft  of  the  week  he  wears  the  drefs  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  his  fox-hunting  patron.  We  may 
learn  the  difpofition  of  a  man  by  his  apparel,  as 
we  know  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  by  his  leathern 
apron,  or  a  foldier  by  his  red  coat.  When  we 
fee  a  muff-coloured  fuit  of  ditto  with  bolus  but- 
tons, a  metal-headed  cane,  and  an  enormous 
bumy  grizzle,  we  as  readily  know  the  wearer  to 
be  a  difpenfer  of  life  and  death,  as  if  we  had 
feen  him  pounding  a  mortar  or  brandifliing  a 
clyfter-pipe.  The  different  affe&ions  of  the 
mind  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  different  colours ; 
as  fcarlet  has  been  made  to  reprefent  valour, 
yellow  to  denote  jealoufy,  and  true  blue  to  fig- 

nify 
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nify  integrity.  Thus  we  may  likewife  difcover 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  lurking  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  apparel.  When  at  a  city  feaft 
I  fee  the  guefts  tucking  their  napkins  into 
their  (hirt-  collars,  as  if  they  were  all  of  them 
going  to  be  fhaved,  I  very  well  know  that  their 
thoughts  wear  a  different  drefs  than  in  the  Alley  : 
and  when  the  antiquated  toaft  is  laying  on  her 
complexion  at  the  toilet,  and  repairing  the 
ruins  of  beauty,  what  is  fhe  doing  but  patching 
her  mind  with  pride  and  conceit  ?  In  a  word,  I 
can  difcover  impudence  flaring  from  the  bold 
cock  of  a  Kevenbuller^  parfimony  fkulking  in  a 
darned  ftocking,  coquetry  fpread  out  in  an  hoop- 
petticoat,  and  foppery  dangling  from  a  fhoulder- 
knot.  I  often  pleafe  myfelf  with  thus  remarking 
the  various  drefles  of  the  mind  ;  and  by  the  clue 
you  have  already  given  us,  I  have  been  able  to 
unfold  the  inmoft  linings  of  the  heart,  and  difco- 
ver "  the  very  (luff  of  the  thoughts." 

/ 

IT  mu ft,  however,  be  owned,  that  in  thefe 
matters  the  niceft  penetration  may  be  impofed 
on  ;  fince,  in  the  prefent  random  method  of 
drefling,  many  perfons  appear  in  mafquerade. 
This  inconvenience,  among  others,  will  be  reme- 
died by  my  project ;  for,  as  whoever  deals  with 
me  will  at  once  cloath  his  mind  and  his  body, 

the 
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the  whole  town  will  be  drefled  in  character. 
Thus  if  a  chimney-fweeper  or  a  plough-boy  put 
on  a  fuit  of  embroidery,  a  fword,  bag-wig,  &c. 
they  will  at  the  fame  time  invert  themfelves  with 
the  internal  dignity  of  a  peribn  of  quality :  my 
lady's  youngeft  fon  may  buy  courage  with  his 
regimentals,  and  orthodoxy  may  be  purchafed  at 
the  fame  time  with  a  gown  and  caflbck  by  the 
young  fmarts  from  the  univerfities.  My  fcheme 
alfo  further  recommends  itfelfa  by  laying  open  the 
only  path  to  virtue  and  knowledge,  that  the 
world  will  chufe  to  follow ;  for,  as  my  cloaths 
will  always  be  cut  according  to  the  neweft  and 
moft  elegant  manner,  thefe  qualifications  of  the 
mind,  inherent  in  them,  muft  necefiarily  come 
into  faftiion.  Thus  our  fine  gentlemen  will 
learn  morality  under  their  valet  de  chambre;  and 
a  young  lady  of  fafhion  will  acquire  new  ac- 
compliftiments  with  every  new  ribband,  and 
become  virtuous  as  well  as  beautiful  at  her  toi- 
lette. I  depend  on  your  readinefs  to  promote  my 
fcheme :  but  what  I  moft  earneftly  intreat  of  you, 
Mr.  TOWN,  is  to  ufe  your  utmoft  intereft  with 
the  polite  world,  but  efpecially  with  the  ladies, 
not  to  difcard  cloaths  entirely ;  as  by  fuch  a  refo- 
lution  my  fcheme  muft  be  defeated  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  give  them 
virtue,  if  they  determine  to  go  naked. 

As 
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As  knowledge  and  virtue  can  never  be  fufll- 
ciently  diffufed,  my  warehoufe  will  be  calcu- 
lated for  general  ufe,  and  llored  with  large  afibrt- 
ments  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  and  drefles,  that  I 
may  fuit  perfons  of  whatever  denomination. 
Phyficians  may  be  furnifhed  from  my  (hop  with 
gravity  and  learning  in  the  tyes  of  a'  periwig  ; 
ferjeants  at  law  may  be  fitted  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  reports  under  a  coif;  and  young 
counfellors  may  be  endued  with  a  fufficient  fund 
of  eloquence  for  the  circuits,  in  a  fmart  tye  be- 
tween a  bob  and  a  flow,  contrived  to  cover  a 
toupee.  I  (hall  fell  religion  to  country  parfons 
in  pudding-fleeves,  and  to  young  town  curates 
juft  come  from  the  univerfity,  in  doctors  fcarfs 
and  full  grizzles :  I  fhali  have  fome  pious  ejacu- 
lations, whinings,  and  groans,  ready  cut  out  in 
leathern  aprons  and  blue  frocks,  for  the  preach- 
ing fraternity  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  tallow- 
chandlers,  and  butchers,  at  the  Tabernacle  and 
Foundery  in  Moorfields.  For  our  military  gen- 
tlemen defigned  to  go  abroad,  I  fhall  have  feve- 
ral  parcels  of  true  Britijb  courage,  woven  in  a 
variety  of  cockades  and  fword-knots  j  and  for  our 
fine  gentlemen,  who  ftay  at  home,  I  have  pro- 
vided a  proper  quantity  of  French  Bagatelle,  in  cut 
velvet,  lace  and  embroidery,  neat  as  imported. 

VOL.  III.  D  Ai 
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As  the  ladies,  I  fuppofe,  will  all  of  them,  to 
a  woman,  be  defirous  of  purchafing  beauty  with 
every  branch  of  the  female  apparel,  I  am  afraid  I 
{hall  not  be  able  to  anfwer  their  demands ;  but  I 
fhall  have  feveral  drefles,  which  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  it,  I  (hall  have  neatnefs  done  up 
in  a  great  variety  of  plain  linnen  j  decency  and 
difcretion  in  feveral  patterns  for  mobs,  hoods, 
and  night-gowns  ;  together  with  modefty  difpofed 
into  tuckers,  kerchiefs  for  the  neck,  ftays  that 
almoft  meet  the  chin,  and  petticoats  that  touch 
the  ground.  I  (hall  alfo  have  a  fmall  portion  of 
chaftity  knit  into  garters,  and  twifted  into  laces 
for  the  ftays,  very  proper  to  be  worn  at  mafque- 
rades  arid  aflemblies. 

I  HAD  almoft  forgot  to  mention,  that  authors, 
who  are  often  in  equal  want  of  fenfe  and  cloaths, 
fhall  be  fitted  out  by  me  with  both  at  once  on 
very  reafonable  rates.  As  for  yourfelf,  Mr.  TOWN, 
I  (hall  beg  leave  to  prefent  you  with  an  entire 
fuit  of  fuperfine  wit  and  humour,  warranted  to 
wear  well,  and  appear  creditable,  and  in  which 
no  author  would  be  afhamed  to  be  feen. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
W  EUTRAPELUS  TRIM. 
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N  u  M  B.  LXXVIII.    Thurfday,  July  2.4,   1755. 

^Etatis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tibi  mores.       HOR. 

What  J "oiblts  wait  on  life  through  ev'ryjlage  ! 
Our  youth  a  wild- fir e^  and  afrojl  our  age  ! 

To    Mr.     rOW  N. 

S  I  R, 

NOTHING  is  more  neceflary,  in  order 
to  wear  off  any  particularities  in  our  beha- 
viour, or  to  root  out  any  perverfenefs  in  our  opi- 
nions, than  mixing  with  perfons  of  ages  and  occu- 
pations different  from  our  own.  Whofoever  con- 
fines himfelf  entirely  to  the  fociety  of  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  fame  perfuits,  and  whofe 
thoughts  naturally  take  the  fame  turn  with  his 
own,  acquires  a  certain  ftiffnefs  and  pedantry  of 
behaviour,  which  is  fure  to  make  him  difagreeable, 
except  in  one  particular  fet  of  company.  Inftead 
of  cramping  the  mind  by  keeping  it  within  fo 
narrow  a  circle,  we  (hould  endeavour  to  enlarge 
it  by  every  worthy  notion  and  accomplishment; 
and  temper  each  qualification  with  it's  oppofite, 
as  the  four  elements  are  compounded  in  our  na- 
tural frame. 

D  2  THE 
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THE  necefiity  of  this  free  converfation,  to 
open  and  improve  the  mind,  is  evident  from  the 
confequences,  which  always  follow  a  neglect  of 
it.  The  employment  each  man  is  engaged  in, 
wholly  engrofles-  his  attention,  and  tinges  the 
mind  with  a  peculiar  die,  which  fhews  itfelf  in 
all  the  operations  of  it,  unlefs  prevented  by  natu- 
ral good  fenfe  or  a  liberal  education.  The  phy- 
fician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  tradefman  will  appear 
in  company,  though  none  of  thofe  occupations 
are  the  fubjecl  of  difcourfe  j  and  the  clergyman 
will  grow  morofe  and  fevere,  who  feldom  or 
never  converfes  with  the  laity.  If  no  particular 
profeflion  claims  this  influence  over  us,  fome  dar- 
ling paflion  or  amufement  gives  a  colour  to  our 
thoughts  H/nd'  a&ions,  and  makes  us  odious  or 
at  lead  ridiculous.  Fine  ladies  for  inftance,  by 
dcfpifing  the  converfation  of  fenfible  men,  can 
talk  of  nothing  but  routs,  balls,  afiemblies,  birth- 
day fuits,  and  intrigues ;  and  fine  gentlemen,  for 
the  fame  reaibn,  of  almoft  nothing  at  all.  In 
like  manner,  the  furious  partizan,  who  has  not 
been  weaned  from  a  mad  attachment  to  parti- 
cular principles,  is  weak  enough  to  imagine  every 
man  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  a  fool  and  a 
fcoundrel ;  and  the  feclary  or  zealot  devotes  to 
eternal  damnation  all  thofe,  who  will  not  go  to 
heaven  in  the  fame  road  with  himfelf,  under  the 

guidance 
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guidance  of  Whit  fold,  Wcjley^  or  Count  Zinzcn- 
dorff.  To  the  lame  caufe  we  owe  the  rough 
country  fquire,  whofe  ideas  are  wholly  bent  on 
guns,  dogs,  horfes,  and  game ;  and  who  has 
every  thing  about  him  of  a  piece  with  his  diver- 
fions.  His  hall  muft  be  adorned  with  flags  heads, 
inftead  of  bufts  and  ftatues  ;  and  in  the  room  of 
family  pictures,  you  will  fee  prints  of  the  moft 
famous  ftallions  and  race-horfes :  all  his  doors 
open  and  fhut  with  foxes  feet ;  and  even  the 
buttons  of  his  cloaths  are  imprefied  with  the 
figures  of  dogs,  foxes,  flags,  and  horfes.  Xo 
this  abfurd  practice  of  cultivating  only  one  fet 
of  ideas,  and  fhutting  ourfelves  out  from  any 
intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  is  owing 
that  narrownefs  of  mind,  which  has  infected  the 
converfation  of  the  polite  world  with  infipidity, 
made  roughnefs  and  brutality  the  charaderiftics 
of  a  mere  country  gentleman,  and  produced  the 
moft  fatal  confequences  in  politics  and  religion. 

» 

BUT  if  this  commerce  with  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  fo  neccfiary  to  remove  any  imprcf- 
fions,  which  we  may  be  liable  to  receive  from 
any  particular  employment  or  darling  amufement, 
what  precautions  ought  to  be  ufed,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  inconvem'encies  naturally  incident 
to  the  different  ages  of  life !  It  is  not  certain, 
D  3  that 
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that  -a  perfon  will  be  engaged  in  any  profeffion, 
or  given  up  to  any  peculiar  kind  of  pleafure ;  but 
the  mind  of  every  man  is  fubjecl:  to  the  inclina- 
tions arifing  from  the  feveral  ftages  of  his  exiftence, 
as  well  as  his  body  to  chronical  diftempers.  This 
indeed,  Mr.  TOWN,  is  the  principal  caufe  of 
my  writing  to  you :  for  it  has  often  given  me 
great  concern  to  fee  the  prefent  divifion  between 
the  young  and  the  old  j  to  obferve  elderly  men 
forming  themfelves  into  clubs  and  focieties,  that 
they  may  be  more  fecurely  feparated  from  youth  ; 
and  to  fee  young  men  running  into  diflipation  and 
debauchery,  rather  than  affociate  with  age.  If 
each  party  would  labour  to  conform  to  the  other, 
from  fuch  a  coalition  many  advantages  would  ac- 
crue to  both.  Our  youth  would  be  inftru&ed 
by  the  experience  of  age,  and  lofe  much  of  that 
levity,  which  they  retain  too  long  :  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  aged  would 
be  fmoothed  by  the  fprightly  chearfulnefs  of  youth; 
by  which  they  might  fupply  the  want  of  fpirits, 
forget  the  lofs  of  old  friends,  and  bear  with  eafe 
all  their  worldly  misfortunes.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  thofe  young  men  are  the  moft  worthy  and 
fenfible,  who  have  kept  up  any  intercourfe  with 
the  old  ;  and  that  thofe  old  men  are  of  the  moft 
chearful  and  amiable  difpofition,  who  have  not 
been  afhamed  to  converfe  with  the  young. 

I  WILL 
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I  WILL  not  pretend  to  decide  which  party 
is  mod  blameable  in  neglecting  this  neceflary 
commerce  with  each  other ;  which,  if  properly 
managed,  would  be  at  once  fo  beneficial  and 
delightful  :  but  it  undoubtedly  arifes  from  a  cer- 
tain felfifhnefs  and  obftinacy  in  both,  which  will 
not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  mutual  allowance  for 
the  natural  difference  of  their  difpofitions.  Their 
inclinations  are,  indeed,  as  different  as  their  years : 
yet  each  expects  the  other  to  comply,  though 
neither  will  make  any  advances.  How  rarely  do 
we  fee  the  leaft  degree  of  fociety  preferved  between 
a  father  and  a  fon !  a  fhocking  reflection,  when 
we  confider  that  nature  has  endeavoured  to  unite 
them  by  parental  affection  on  one  fide,  and  filial 
gratitude  on  the  other.  Yet  a  father  and  fon  as 
feldom  live  together  with  any  tolerable  harmony, 
as  an  hufband  and  wife  ;  and  chiefly  for  the  fame 
reafon  :  for  though  they  are  both  joined  under 
the  fame  yoke,  yet  they  are  each  tugging  differ- 
ent ways.  A  father  might  as  well  expect  his  fon 
to  be  as  gouty  and  infirm  as  himfelf,  as  to  have 
the  difpofition  which  he  has  contracted  from  age; 
and  a  fon  might  as  reafonably  defire  the  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  five  and  twenty,  as  his  own  love 
of  gaiety  and  diverfions,  in  his  father.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  a  mutual  endeavour  to  conform 
to  each  other  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  keep  toge- 
D  4  ther 
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ther  the  cement  of  natural  affection,  which  an 
untra&able  ftubbornnefs,  fo  frequently  diflblves ; 
or  at  leaft,  if  it  does  not  difturb  the  affection,  it 
conftantly  deftroys  the  fociety  between  father 
and  fon. 

THIS  unhappy  and  unnatural  divifion  is  often 
the  fubjecl:  of  complaint  in  perfons  of  both  ages ; 
but  is  itill  unremedied,  becaufe  neither  refledl  on 
the  caufe  whence  it  proceeds.  Old  men  are  per- 
petually commenting  on  the  extreme  levity  of  the 
times,  and  blaming  the  young,  becaufe  they  do  not 
admire  and  court  their  company:  which,  indeed, 
is  no  wonder,  fincc  they  generally  treat  their 
youthful  companions  as  mere  children,  and  ex- 
pect fuch  a  flavifh  deference  to  their  years,  as 
deftroys  that  equality  by  which  chearfulnefs  and 
fociety  fubfifts.  Young  men  do  not  like  to  be 
chid  by  a  proverb,  or  reproved  by  a  wrinkle  :  but 
though  they  do  not  chufe  to  be  corrected  by  their 
grave  feniors  like  fchool-boys,  they  would  be 
proud  to  confult  them  as  friends  j  which  the  inju- 
dicious feverity  of  old  age  feldom  will  permit, 
not  deigning  to  indulge  them  with  fo  great  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  familiarity.  Youth,  on  the 
other  hand,  fliun  the  company  of  age,  complain- 
ing of  the  fmall  regard  and  refpedt  paid  to  them, 
though  they  often  act  with  fo  little  referve  and 

fuch 
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fuch  unbecoming  confidence,  as  not  to  deferve  it. 
Suppofe  the  old  were  pleafed  with  the  natural  flow 
of  fpirits  and  lively  converfation  of  youth,  ftill 
fome  refpedl  may  be  challenged  as  due  to  them  ; 
nor  fliould  the  decency  and  fobriety  of  their  cha- 
racters ever  be  infulted  by  any  improper  or  im- 
modeft  converfation. 

I  AM  an  old  man,  myfelf,  Mr.  TOWN,  and 
I  have  an  only  boy,  whofe  behaviour  to  me  is 
unexceptionable  :  permit  me,  therefore,  to  dwell 
a  moment  longer  on  my  favourite  fubjett,  and  I 
will  conclude.  With  what  harmony  might  all 
parents  and  children  live  together,  if  the  father 
would  ftrive  to  foften  the  rigour  of  age,  and 
remember  that  his  fon  muft  naturally  pofiefs  thofe 
qualities,  which  ever  accompany  youth;  and  if 
the  fon  would  in  return  endeavour  to  fuit  him- 
felf  to  thofe  infirmities,  which  his  father  received 
from  old  age  !  If  they  would  reciprocally  ftudy  to 
be  agreeable  to  each  other,  the  father  would  infen- 
fibly  fubftitute  affe&ion  in  the  room  of  authority, 
and  lofe  the  churlifh  feverity  and  peevifhnefs 
incident  to  his  years :  while  the  fon  would  curb 
the  unbecoming  impetuofity  of  his  youth,  change 
his  reluctance  to  obey  into  a  conftant  attention 
to  pleafe,  and  remit  much  of  his  extreme  gaiety 
in  conformity  to  the  gravity  of  his  father. 
D  5  Wherever 
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Wherever  fuch  a  turn  of  mind  is  encouraged, 
there  muft  be  happinefs  and  agreeable  fociety : 
and  the  contrary  qualities  of  youth  and  age,  thus 
blended,  compofe  the  fureft  cement  of  affection ; 
as  colours  of  the  moft  oppofite  tints,  by  a  fkilful 
mixture,  each  giving  and  receiving  certain  fhades, 
will  form  a  picture,  the  moft  heightened  and 
cxquifite  in  it's  colouring. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

JOHN    BEVIL. 

NUMB.  LXXIX.    Thurfday,  July  31,   1755. 

.          — - -  O  te,  Bollane,  cerebri 
Felicem  !  aiebam  tacitus,  dum  quidlibet  ille 
Garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret. —         HOR. 

Silent  I /aid,  0  bappiejl  bead  of  City 
With  brain  uncumber'd^  and  the  load  of  wit  f 
Fromjireet  to Jlreet  Jlill  rambling  up  and  down, 
While  all  his  talk  wasjlill  of  London  Town. 

JMr.   VILLAGE    to    Mr.   TOWN. 
DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  diverted  with  your 
obfervations  on   the  honeft  tradefmen,  who 
make  weekly  excurfions  into  the  villages  about 
town  j  and  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  generality 

of 
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of  your  citizens  feldom  dare  trail  themfelves  out  of 
the  fight  of  London  fmoke,  or  extend  their  travels 
further  than  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
Wandfwortb  double  poft-chaife,  or  the  Hampton 
long  coach.  But  we  may  now  and  then  pick  up 
a  ftray  citizen,  whom  bufmefs  had  dragged  be- 
yond the  bills  of  mortality,  as  it  happened  to  my- 
felf  the  other  day,  about  forty  miles  from  London  : 
and  as  I  was  mightily  pleafed  with  his  behaviour 
and  converfation,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fend 
you  an  account  of  it. 

BEING  caught  in  a  fliower  upon  the  road, 
I  was  glad  to  take  (belter  at  the  firft  inn  I  came 
to ;   which,   if  it  had  not  been  called  the  NEW 
INN,   I  fhould  have  thought,   from  it's  antique 
appearance,  had  been  an  houfe  of  entertainment 
in  the  time  of  our  great  grandfathers.     I  had 
fcarce  alighted,  when  a  ftrange  figure,    (driven 
thither,  as  I  fuppofed,  on  the  fame  account  with 
myfelf,)    came  foberly  jogging  into   the   yard, 
dripping  wet.     As  he  waited  for  the  fteps  before 
he  would  venture  to  get  off  his  horfe,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  furveying  his  whole  appearance. 
He  was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  thread-bare  weather- 
beaten  furtout,  which  I  believe  had  once  been 
fcarlet ;  the  cape  was  pulled  over  his  head,  and 
buttoned  up  clofe  round  his  face  ;  and  his  hat 
D  6  was 
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was  ^flapped  down  on  each  fide,  and  fattened 
about  his  ears  with  a  lift  garter  tied  under  his 
chin.  He  wore  upon  his  legs  fomething  that 
refembled  fpatterdafhers,  which  (as  I  afterwards 
learned)  were  cut  out  of  an  old  pair  of  boots ; 
but  his  right  fhoe  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  other,  and  had  feveral  flits  in  the  upper 
leather.  He  had  fpurs  on,  indeed,  but  without 
rowels  ;  and  by  way  of  whip  a  worm-eaten  cane, 
with  a  bone  head  ftudded  with  brafs  pins,  hung 
from  his  wrift  by  a  ftring  of  greafy  black  leather. 

I  SOON  found  I  was  Nobody ;  for  the  GEN- 
TLEMAN, it  feems,  took  up  the  whole  attention 
of  the  maid,  miftrefs,  and  hoftler,  who  all  of  them 
got  round  him,  and  with  much  difficulty,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  fteps,  helped  him  down.  My 
landlady,  before  it  was  poflible  for  her  to  fee  any 
part  of  him  but  his  nofe,  told  him  *'  he  looked 
*'.  brave  and  jolly  i"  and  when  (he  had  led  him 
into  the  kitchen,  fhe  fetched  a  large  glafs  of  what 
fhe  called  "  her  own  water,"  which  (me  faid) 
would  drive  the  cold  out  of  his  ftomach.  All 
hands  were  now  bufied  in  drawing  off  his  furtout, 
which  difcovered  underneath  a  full  trimmed  white 
coat,  and  a  black  velvet  waiftcoat  with  a  broad 
gold  lace  very  much  tarnifhed.  The  furtout 
was  hung  to  dry  by  the  fire  as  well  as  his  coat, 

the 
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the  place  of  which  was  fupplied  by  a  long  riding- 
hood  of  my  landlady ;  and  as  the  gentleman  com- 
plained of  having  fuffered  by  lofs  of  leather,  the 
maid  was  difpatched  to  the  doctor's  for  fome 
diachylon.  The  ufual  queftion  now  fucceeded, 
concerning  dinner  ;  and  as  he  obferved  I  was 
all  alone,  he  very  courteoufly  afked  me  to  join- 
company,  which  I  as  readily  agreed  to. 

THE  important  bufinefs  of  dinner  being  fettled, 
we  adjourned  into  a  private  room,  when  my  fel- 
low-gueft  told  me  of  his  own  mere  act  and  mo- 
tion, that  he  lived  in  London  ;  that  for  thefe 
twenty  years  he  had  always  come  to  the  town  we 
were  now  in,  once  a  year,  to  receive  money, 
and  take  orders  for  goods ;  and  that  he  had  always 
put  up  at  this  houfe.  He  then  run  on  in  the 
praifes  of  the  landlady  ;  and  tipping  me  a  wink, 
"  Ay,  fays  he,  {he  has  been  a  clever  woman  in 
"  her  time,  before  (he  bore  children."  He  added, 
that  for  his  part  he  did  not  like  your  great  inns ; 
for  that  they  never  looked  upon  any  thing  under 
a  coach  and  fix.  He  further  informed  me,  that 
he  was  married  to  his  prefent  wife  in  the  firft 
mayoralty  of  Alderman  Parfons,  and  in  the  very 
waiftcoat  he  had  on  :  *«  But,  fays  he,  I  now  wear 
"  it  only  on  a  journey  ;  becaufe,  you  know,  a 
"  bit  of  lace  commands  refpeft  upon  the  road.'* 

On 
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On  enquiring  about  his  family,  I  found  he  had 
three  boys  ;  one  of  whom  was  bound  prentice  to 
himfelf;  the  other  was  fent  to  fea,  becaufe  he 
was  a  wild  one  j  and  the  youngeft  he  defigned 
to  make  a  parfon,  becaufe  he  was  grave,  and 
his  play-fellows  at  Pcute's  fchool  ufed  to  call 
him  Bifhop. 

ALL  this  while  he  had  fat  in  my  landlady's 
riding-hood,  with  a  linnen  night-cap  on  his  head 
tied  on  the  top  with  a  piece  of  black  ribband, 
which  (he  told  me)  he  always  rode  in,  becaufe  it 
was  cooler  than  a  wig.  But  the  faddle-bags  were 
now  ordered  in  j  and  out  of  one  of  them  he  drew 
a  large  flowing  grizzle  carefully  buckled,  which 
he  combed  out  himfelf,  borrowing  fome  flour  from 
the  kitchen  drudger.  His  fpatterdames  were 
next  taken  off,  and  his  fhoes  wiped  with  a  wifp 
of  hay  j  when  being  aflfured  by  the  landlady  her- 
felf,  that  his  coat  was  dry  enough  to  put  on,  he 
completely  equipped  himfelf,  in  order  to  wait 
on  feveral  tradefmen,  with  whom  he  had  dealings, 
after  dinner.  As  this  was  not  quite  ready,  we 
took  a  walk  to  the  ftables  to  fee  his  mare  :  and 
though  the  beaft  feemed  as  lean  and  harmlefs  as 
Sancbo's  afs,  he  affured  me  he  had  much  ado  to 
ride  her,  {he  was  fo  frilky,  "  for  fhe  had  not 
"  run  in  the  chaife  thefe  two  Sundays  paft." 

BEING 
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BEING  fummoned  to  dinner,  we  fat  down  to 
a  repaft  of  mutton  chops  and  (beeps  hearts, 
which  laft  he  declared  to  be  the  wholfomeft 
eating  in  the  world.  He  objected  to  wine,  be- 
caufe  there  was  not  a  drop  good  for  any  thing 
to  be  got  upon  the  road  ;  but  he  vaftly  recom- 
mended my  landlady's  home-brew'd,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  better  than  Hogfden  ale,  or  the 
thatch  beer  at  JJJington.  Our  meal  being  ended, 
my  companion  took  his  pipe ;  and  we  laid  our 
heads  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  when 
we  mauled  the  French  terribly  both  by  land  and 
fea.  At  laft,  among  other  talk,  he  happened  to 
afk  me,  if  I  lived  in  the  City  ?  As  I  was  defirous 
of  hearing  his  remarks,  I  anfwered,  that  I  had 
never  feen  London.  "  Never  feen  it  ?  (fays  he) 
"  Then  you  have  never  feen  one  of  the  fineft  fights 
"  in  the  whole  world.  Paris  is  but  a  dog-hole 
"  to  it."  There  luckily  hung  a  large  Map  of 
London  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  he  imme- 
diately made  me  get  from  my  chair  to  look  at. 
"  There,  fays  he,  there's  London  for  you. — You 
'*  fee  it  is  bigger  than  the  Map  of  all  England" 
He  then  led  me  about,  with  the  end  of  his 
pipe,  through  all  the  principal  ftreets  from  Hyde- 
Park  to  mite-Chapel"—"  That,  fays  he,  is  the 
"  River  Thames — There's  London  Bridge — There 

"  my  Lord   Mayor   lives—That's  Poule's 

"  There 
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««  There  the  Monument  ftands  :  And  now,  if  you 
"  was  but  on  the  top  of  it,  you  might  fee  all  the 
<£  houfes  and  churches  in  London"  I  exprefied 
my  aftonifhment  at  every  particular  :  but  I  could 
hardly  refrain  laughing,  when  pointing  out  to  me 
Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields — "  There,  faid  he,  there  all 
"  the  noblemen  live."  At  laft,  after  having  tranf- 
ported  me  all  over  the  town,  he  fet  me  down  in 
Cheapfede,  "  which  (he  faid)  was  the  biggeft  ftreet 
"  in  the  City." — "  And  now,  fays  he,  I'll  (hew 

"  you  where  I  live. "  That's  Bow-Church- — 

"  and  thereabouts — where  my  pipe  is — there — 
"  juft  there  my  fhop  ftands."  He  concluded  with 
a  kind  invitation  to  me  to  come  and  fee  him ;  and 
pulling  out  a  book  of  patterns  from  his  coat 
pocket,  aflured  me,  that  if  I  wanted  any  thing 
in  his  way,  he  could  afford  to  let  me  have  a 
bargain. 

I  PROMISED  to  call  upon  him  ;  and  the  wea- 
ther now  clearing  up,  after  fettling  the  ballance 
of  our  reckoning  with  the  landlady,  we  took 
leave  of  each  other :  but  juft  as  I  had  mounted 
my  horfe,  and  was  going  to  fet  forward,  my  new 
acquaintance  came  up  to  me,  and  making  me 
by  the  hand. — "  Hearke,  fays  he,  if  you  will  be 
*'  in  town  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  inftant  July, 
"  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Cockney's  Fea/i-y 

"  where 
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"  where,  I  aflure  you,  you'll  be  mighty  merry,  m 
"  and  hear  a  great  many  good  fongs." 

T  I  am,  dear  Coufin,  yours,  &c. 

NUMB.  LXXX.     Tburjday,  Augujl  7,    1755. 

Nulla  viri  cura  interea,  nee  mentio  fiet 
Damnorum.  —  — -  —  —  —  —         Juv. 
If^hat  though  the  fpoufe  be  ruind,  where 's  the  fen. 
By  madajns  friend's,  fo  dear,  fo  near  akin  ? 

To     Mr.      r  0  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

IF  poligamy  was  allowed  in  this  country,  I 
am  fure  I  might  maintain  a  feraglio  of  wives 
at  lefs  expence,  than  I  have  brought  upon  myfelf 
by  marrying  one  woman.  One  did  I  fay  ?  Alas  ! 
I  find  it  to  my  coft,  that  a  wife,  like  a  polypus, 
has  the  power  of  dividing  and  multiplying  herfelf 
into  as  many  bodies  as  fhe  pleafes.  You  muft 
know,  Mr.  TOWN,  I  took  a  woman  of  fmall 
fortune,  and  made  her  my  own  flefti  and  blood  : 
but  I  never  thought  that  all  her  relations  would 
likewife  faften  on  me  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
a  colony  of  fleas.  I  had  fcarce  brought  her 
home,  before  I  was  obliged  to  marry  her  mother : 
then  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  marry  her  two 

maiden 
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maiden  fitters ;  after  that  I  married  her  aunts ; 
then  her  coufms — In  fhort,  I  am  now  married 
to  the  whole  generation  of  them.  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate matters,  when  I  fay  that  I  am  married  to 
them  all  :  for  they  claim  as  much  right  to  every 
thing  that  is  mine,  as  the  perfon  whom  the 
world  calls  my  wife.  They  eat,  drink,  and  fleep 
with  me  :  every  room  in  the  houfe  is  at  their 
command,  except  my  bed-chamber :  they  bor- 
row money  of  me  : — and  fmce  I  have  the  whole 
family  quartered  upon  me,  what  fignifies  which 
of  them  takes  upon  her  my  name,-— my  wife, 
her  fifter,  or  her  twentieth  coufin  ? 

O  Mr.  TOWN  !  I  never  fit  down  to  table  with- 
out the  lamentable  profpedt  of  feeing  as  much  vic- 
tuals confumed,  as  would  dine  a  whole  veftry. 
So  many  mouths  conftantly  going  at  my  ex- 
pence  ! — And  then  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
provifions !  for  coufm  Biddy  likes  one  dim  ;  my 
aunt  Rachel  is  fond  of  another  ;  fifter  Molly  can- 
not abide  this ;  and  mother  could  never  touch 
that : — though  I  find  they  are  all  of  them  una- 
nimous in  liking  the  beft  of  every  thing  in  ieafon. 
Befides,  I  could  entertain  a  fet  of  jolly  topers  at 
a  lefs  rate,  than  it  cofts  me  in  light  wines  for  the 
women.  One  of  them  drinks  nothing  but  Lijbon ; 
with  another  nothing  goes  down  but  Rhenijh  and 

Spa-, 
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Spa ;  a  third  fwallows  me  an  ocean  of  Brijlol 
Milk)  with  as  little  remorfe  as  (he  would  fo 
much  fmall  beer:  my  eldeft  aunt  likes  a  glafs 
of  dry  Mountain  ;  while  the  other  thinks  nothing 
helps  digeftion  fo  well  as  Madiera.  It  was  but 
laft  week,  that  my  wife  exprefled  a  defire  of 
tafting  fome  Claret^  when  immediately  all  my 
good-natured  relations  had  a  mighty  longing  for 
it :  but  with  much  ado  I  at  laft  prevailed  on 
them  to  compound  with  me  for  a  cheft  of 
Florence. 

You  may  imagine,  that  my  houfe  cannot  be 
a  very  fmall  one  :  and  I  afiure  you  there  are  as 
many  beds  in  it,  as  in  a  country  inn.  Yet  I 
have  fcarce  room  to  turn  myfelf  about  in  it : 
for  one  apartment  is  taken  up  by  this  relation, 
another  by  that ;  and  the  moft  diftant  coufin  muft 
have  more  refpeft  (hewn  her,  than  to  be  clapped 
up  in  a  garret  with  the  maid-fervants  :  fo  that 
poor  I  have  no  more  liberty  in  my  own  houfe  than 
a  lodger.  Once,  indeed,  I  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  {hake  them  off,  and  took  a  little  box  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town,  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
my  own  family.  But  alas  !  they  ftuck  as  clofe 
to  it,  as  a  fnail  to  her  {hell :  and  rather  than 
not  lie  under  the  fame  roof  with  their  relation, 
they  contrived  to  litter  together  like  fo  many 

pigs 
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pigs  in  a  ftye.  At  another  time,  thinking  to 
clear  my  houfe  at  once  of  thefe  vermin,  T  packed 
up  my  wife  and  mother,  and  fent  them  to  her 
uncle's  in  the  country  for  a  month.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  thofe  left 
behind  :  my  wife  had  made  over  to  them  the  care 
of  the  houfhold,  allotting  to  each  of  them  her 
particular  employment  during  her  abfence.  One 
was  to  pickle  walnuts,  another  to  prefervcfweet- 
meats,  another  to  make  Morclla  brandy ;  all  which 
they  executed  with  the  notablenefs  peculiar  to 
good  houfewives,  who  fpoil  and  wafte  more  than 
they  fave,  for  the  fatisfacfron  of  making  thefe 
things  at  home.  At  laft  my  wife  returned;  and 
all  that  I  got  by  her  journey,  was  the  importa- 
tion of  two  new  coufins  frefli  out  of  the  coun- 
try, who  fhe  never  knew  before  were  the  leaft 
related  to  her: — but  they  have  been  fo  kind  as 
to  claim  kindred  with  me  by  hanging  upon  me 
ever  fince. 

ONE  would  imagine,  that  it  were  fufficient 
for  thefe  loving  relations  to  have  the  run  of  my 
table,  and  to  make  my  houfe  in  every  refpect 
their  own :  but  not  content  with  this,  they  have 
the  cunning  to  oblige  me,  in  a  manner,  to  find  them 
in  cloaths  likewife.  I  fhould  not  repine,  if  any 
of  my  worthy  relations  were  humble  enough  to 

put 
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put  up  with  a  caft-ofF  fuit  of  my  wife's  ;  but  that 
would  be  robbing  the  maid  of  her  juft  dues,  and 
would  look  more  like  a  dependant  tnan  a  relation. 
Not  but  that  they  will  condcfcend  now  and  then 
to  take  a  gown,  before  it  is  half  worn  out,  (when 
they  have  talked  my  wife  into  a  diflike  of  it)  — 
becaufcr  it  is  too  good  for  a  common  fervant. 
They  have  more  fpirit  than  to  beg  any  thing : 
but — if  my  wife  has  a  fancy  to  part  with  it — 
they  will  wear  it,  purely  for  her  fake.  A  cap, 
an  apron,  or  an  handkerchief,  which,  I  am  told, 
looks  hideous  upon  her,  I  always  find  is  very 
becoming  on  any  other  of  the  family  :  and  I 
remember,  foon  after  we  were  married,  happen- 
ing to  find  fault  with  the  pattern  of  a  filk  bro- 
cade my  wife  had  juft  bought,  one  of  her  fitters 
took  it  from  her,  and  told  me  fhe  would  have  it 
made  up  for  herfelf,  and  wear  it  on  purpofe  to 
fpite  me. 

You  muft  know,  Mr.  TOWN,  that  upon 
my  marriage  I  was  indifcreet  enough  to  fet  up 
my  chariot :  and  fince  my  family  has  encreafed  fo 
prodigioufly,  this  has  given  them  a  pretext  to  have 
a  coach  likewife,  and  another  pair  of  horfes.  This 
alfo  furnifhes  them  with  a  pretence  for  running 
about  to  public  diverhons,  wru-rc  I  am  forced  to 
treat  them  all :  for  they  are  fo  very  fond  of  each 

others 
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others  company,  that  one  will  hardly  ever  ftir 
out  without  the  other.  Thus,  at  home  or  abroad, 
they  conftantly  herd  together  :  and  what  is  ftill 
more  provoking,  though  I  had  rather  have  a  rout 
every  week  at  my  houfe,  my  wife  makes  a  merit 
of,  it,  that  {he  keeps  little  or  no  company. 

SUCH  is  the  ftate  of  my  family  within  doors  : 
and  though  you  would  think  this  fufficient  for  one 
man,  I  can  afliire  you  I  have  other  calls  upon 
me  from  relations  no  lefs  dear  to  me,  though  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  them. 
A  third  coufm  by  my  wife's  father's  fide  was  fet 
up  in  the  country  in  a  very  good  way  of  bufmefs ; 
but  by  misfortunes  in  trade  muft  have  gone  to 
jail,  if  my  wife  had  not  teized  me  into  being 
bound  for  him.  and  for  which  I  was  foon  after 
arrefted,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  money.  Ano- 
ther, a  very  promiiing  youth,  was  juft  out  of  his 
time,  and  only  wanted  a  little  fum  to  fet  him  up  j 
which  as  foon  as  I  had  lent  him,  he  run  away, 
and  is  gone  to  fea.  One  of  the  aunts,  who  is 
now  with  me,  (a  widow  lady)  has  an  only 
daughter,  a  fober  difcreet  body,  who  lived  as  a 
companion  with  an  old  gentlewoman  in  the  coun- 
try :  but  the  poor  innocent  girl  being  drawn  aftde 
by  a  vile  fellow  that  ruined  her,  I  have  been 
forced  to  fupport  the  unhappy  mother  and  child 

ever 
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ever  fince,  to  prevent  any  reproach  falling  on 
our  family.  I  thall  fay  nothing  of  the  various 
prefents,  which  have  travelled  down  to  my  wife's 
uncle,  in  return  for  one  turkey  and  chine  received 
at  Chrijimas  j  nor  fhall  I  put  to  account  the  charge 
I  have  been  at  in  the  gofiips  fees,  and  in  buying 
corals,  anodyne  necklaces,  &c.  for  half  a  dozen 
little  nephews,  nieces,  and  coufins,  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  (landing  godfather. 

AND  now,  Mr.  TOWN,  the  mention  of  this 
laft  circumftance  makes  me  reflect  with  an  heavy 
heart  on  a  new  calamity,  which  will  fhortly 
befal  me.  My  wife,,  you  muft  know,  is  very 
near  her  time  :  and  they  have  provided  fuch  a 
ftore  of  clouts,  caps,  forehead-cloths,  biggens, 
belly-bands,  whittles,  and  all  kinds  of  childbed- 
linnen,  as  would  fet  up  a  Lying-in  Hofpital. 
You  will  conclude,  that  my  family  wants  no  fur- 
ther increafe  :  yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have 
juft  received  a  letter,  acquainting  me,  that  ano- 
ther aunt,  and  another  coufin,  are  coming  up  in 
the  flage  coach  to  fee  their  relation,  and  are 
refolved  to  (lay  with  her  the  month.  Indeed,  I 
am  afraid,  when  they  have  once  got  footing  in  my 
houfe,  they  will  refolve  to  ftay  with  her,  'till  (he 
has  had  another  and  another  child. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 
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—Genus  humanum  multo  fuit  illud  in  arvis 
Durius.  —  —   —  —  LUCRET. 

An  hardy  race  of  mortals^  train 'd  to  fports^ 
The  field  their  joy,  unpolijh'd  yet  by  courts. 

Mr.    VILLAGE    to   Mr.    TOWN. 

DEAR  COUSIN, 

A  MERE  country  fquire,  who  pafles  all  his 
time  among  dogs  and  horfes,  is  now  be- 
come an  uncommon  character;  and  the  moft 
aukward  loobily  inheritor  of  an  old  manfion-houfe 
is  a  fine  gentleman  in  comparifon  to  his  fore- 
fathers. The  principles  of  a  town  education 
formerly  fcarce  fpread  themfelves  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality :  but  now 
every  London  refinement  travels  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  polite  families 
from  the  town  daily  import  to  their  diftant  feats 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  Pall-mall  and 
Grofvenor-fquare. 

I  HAVE  been  for  this  fortnight  paft  at  Lord 
Courtly 's  who  for  about   four  months  in  every 

year 
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year  leads  a  town  life  at  the  diftance  of  above  two 
hundred  miles  from  London.  He  never  leaves  his 
bed  'till  twelve  or  one  o'clock ;  though,  indeed, 
he  often  fees  the  fun  rife  j  but  then  that  only 
happens,  when,  as  the  old  fong  fays,  he  has 
"  drank  down  the  moon."  Drinking  is  the  only 
rural  amufement  he  perfues ;  but  even  that  part 
of  his  diverfions  is  conducted  entirely  in  the  London 
fafhion.  He  does  not  fwill  country  ale,  but  gets 
drunk  with  Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  and  every 
difh  at  his  table  is  ferved  up  with  as  much  ele- 
gance as  at  JWitis  or  Ryan's.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent pack  of  hounds ;  but,  I  believe,  was  never 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox  in  his  life :  yet  ftrangers 
never  want  a  chace,  for  the  hounds  are  out  three 
times  a  week  with  a  younger  brother  of  Lord 
Courtly's,  who  never  faw  London ;  and  who,  if  he 
was  not  indulged  with  a  place  at  his  lordfhip's 
table,  might  naturally  be  confidered  as  his 
whipper-in  or  his  game-keeper. 

THE  evening- walk  is  a  thing  unknown  and 
unheard  of  at  Lord  Courtly 's :  for,  though  fituated 
in  a  very  fine  country,  he  knows  no  more  of  the 
charms  of  purling  ftreams  and  fliady  groves,  than 
if  they  had  never  exifted  but  in  poetry  or  romance. 
As  foon  as  the  daily  debauch  after  dinner,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  coffee  and  tea  are  over,  the 

VOL.  III.  E  company 
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company  is  conducted  into  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment illuminated  with  wax-candles,  and  fet  out 
with  as  many  card-tables,  as  the  rout  of  a  foreign 
ambaflador's  lady.  Here  Faro,  Whift,  Brag, 
Lanfquenet,  and  every  other  fafhionable  game, 
make  up  the  evening's  entertainment.  This 
piece  of  politenefs  has  often  fallen  heavy  on 
fome  honeft  country  gentlemen,  who  have  found 
dining  with  his  lordmip  turn  out  a  very  dear  or- 
dinary ;  and  many  a  good  lady  has  had  occafion 
to  curfe  the  cards,  and  her  ill-ftarred  connections 
with  perfons  of  quality  :  though  his  lordfhip  is 
never  at  a  lofs  for  a  party ;  for  as  feveral  people 
of  fafhion  have  feats  near  him,  he  often  fits  down 
with  fome  of  his  friends  of  the  club  at  Whites. 
I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention,  that  her  ladyfhip 
keeps  a  day,  which  is  Sunday. 

THIS,  dear  Coufin,  is  the  genteel  manner  of 
living  in  the  country  ;  and  I  cannot  help  obfer- 
ving,  that  perfons  polite  enough  to  be  fond  of 
fuch  exquifite  refinements,  are  partly  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  the  machanic  at  his  dufty  Villa.  They 
both,  indeed,  change  their  fituation  ;  but  neither 
find  the  leaft  alteration  in  their  ideas.  The 
tradefman,  when  at  his  box,  has  all  the  notions 
that  employ  him  in  his  compting-houfe  ;  and  the 
nobleman,  though  in  the  fartheft  part  of  England^ 
may  ftill  be  faid  to  breathe  the  air  of  St.  James's. 

1  WAS 
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I  WAS  chiefly  induced  to  fend  you  this  (hort 
account  of  the  refined  manner,  in  which  perfons 
of  fafhion  pafs  their  time  at  Lord  Courtly 's,  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  a  very  ftriking  contraft  to  the  cha- 
racter defcribed  in  the  following  tranfcript.  I  hope 
your  readers  will  not  do  either  you  or  me  the 
honour  to  think  this  natural  pourtraiture  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination.  The  picture  of  the 
extraordinary  gentleman  here  defcribed  is  now  at 
the  feat  of  the  Lord  Shafte/bury,  at  St.  GiJes's  near 
Cranborn  in  Dorfetjhire>  and  this  lively  character  of 
him  was  really  and  truly  drawn  by  Anthony  AJhley 
Camper,  firft  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  is  infcribed 
on  the  picture.  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will  be  glad  of 
being  able  to  communicate  it  to  the  public,  and 
that  they  will  receive  it  with  their  ufual  candour. 

The    CHARACTER    of 

The  Honourable  W.  HASTINGS, 

Of   WOODLANDS  in  Hamp/hire ; 

Second  Son  of 
FRANCIS  Earl  of  HUNTINGDON. 

IN  the  year   1638  lived  Mr.  Ha/iings ;  by  his 
Quality  Son,  Brother,  and  Uncle  to  the  Earls 
of  Huntingdon.    He  was  peradventure  an  Original 
in  our  Age ;  or  rather  the  Copy  of  our  ancient 
Nobility,  in  Hunting,  not  in  warlike  Times. 

Ez  He- 
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HE  was  low,  very  ftrong  and  very  active; 
of  a  reddim  flaxen  Hair.  His  Cloaths  always 
green  Cloth,  and  never  all  worth  (when  new) 
five  Pounds. 

His  Houfe  was  perfe&ly  of  the  old  Fafhion,  in 
the  midft  of  a  large  Park  well  ftocked  with 
Deer  j  and  near  the  Houfe  Rabbits  to  ferve  his 
Kitchen ;  many  Fifliponds  j  great  (tore  of  Wood 
and  Timber;  a  Bowling  Green  in  it,  long  but 
narrow,  full  of  high  Ridges,  it  being  never  le- 
velled fince  it  was  ploughed.  They  ufed  round 
Sand  Bowls ;  and  it  had  a  Banquetting  Houfe 
like  a  Stand,  built  in  a  Tree. 

He  kept  all  Manner  of  Sport  Hounds,  that  ran 
Buck,  Fox,  Hare,  Otter,  and  Badger.  And 
Hawks,  long  and  fhort  winged.  He  had  all 
Sorts  of  Nets  for  Fifh.  He  had  a  Walk  in  the 
New  For  eft  ^  and  the  manor  of  Cbrijl  Church. 
This  laft  fupply'd  him  with  Red  Deer,  Sea  and 
River  Fifli.  And  indeed  all  his  Neighbours 
Grounds  and  Royalties  were  free  to  him,  who 
beftowed  all  his  Time  on  thefe  Sports,  but  what 
he  borrowed  to  carefs  his  Neighbours  Wives  and 
Daughters  ;  there  being  not  a  Woman  in  all  his 
Walks,  of  the  Degree  of  a  Yeoman's  Wife  or 
under,  and  under  the  Age  of  forty,  but  it  was 
extremely  her  Fault,  if  he  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted 
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cjuainted  with  her.  This  made  him  very  popular; 
always  fpeaking  kindly  to  the  Hufband,  Brother 
or  Father :  who  was  to  boot,  very  welcome  to 
his  Houfe,  whenever  he  came.  There  he  found 
Beef,  Pudding,  and  fmall  Beer  in  great  plenty. 
A  Houfe  not  fo  neatly  kept  as  to  (hame  Him  or 
his  dirty  fhoes :  the  great  Hall  ftrowed  with 
Marrow-bones,  full  of  Hawks-Perches,  Hounds, 
Spaniels  and  Terriers :  the  upper  Side  of  the  Hall 
hung  with  Fox-fkins  of  this  and  the  laft  Year's 
killing ;  here  and  there  a  Pole-Cat  intermix! ; 
Game -keepers  and  Hunters  Poles  in  great 
Abundance. 

The  Parlour  was  a  large  Room  as  properly 
furnifhed.  On  a  great  Hearth  paved  with  Brick 
lay  fome  Terriers,  and  the  choicefl  Hounds  and 
Spaniels.  Seldom  but  two  of  the  great  Chairs 
had  Litters  of  young  Cats  in  them  ;  which  were 
not  to  be  difturbed ;  he  having  always  three  or 
four  attending  him  at  Dinner  ;  and  a  little  white 
round  Stick  of  fottrteen  Inches  lying  by  his 
Trencher,  that  he  might  defend  fuch  Meat  as  he 
had  no  Mind  to  part  with  to  them.  The  Windows 
(which  were  very  large)  ferved  for  Places  to  lay  his 
Arrows,  Crofs-Bows,  Stone-Bows,  and  other  fuch 
like  Accoutrements.  The  Corners  of  the  Room  full 
of  the  bcft-chofe  Hunting  and  HawkingPoles.  An 
Oyfter  Table  at  the  lower  End,  which  was  of 
E  3  conftant 
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conftant  Ufe  twice  a  Day  all  the  Year  round. 
For  he  never  failed  to  eat  Oyfters,  before  Dinner 
and  Supper,  through  all  Seafons  ;  the  neighb'ring 
Town  of  Pool  fupply'd  him  with  them. 

The  upper  Part  of  the  Room  had  two  fmall 
Tables  and  a  Defk,  on  the  one  fide  of  which  was 
a  Church  Bible,  and  on  the  other  the  Book  of 
Martyrs.  On  the  Tables  were  Hawks-Hoods, 
Bells,  and  fuch  likej  two  or  three  old  green 
Hats,  with  their  Crowns  thruft  in  fo  as  to  hold 
ten  or  a  dozen  Eggs,  which  were  of  a  Pheafant 
kind  of  Poultry  he  took  much  care  of  and  fed 
himfelf.  Tables,  Dice,  Cards,  and  Boxes  were 
not  wanting.  In  the  Hole  of  the  Defk  were  Store 
of  Tobacco  Pipes  that  had  been  ufed. 

On  one  Side  of  this  End  of  the  Room  was  the 
Door  of  a  Clofet  wherein  flood  the  Strong  Beer 
and  the  Wine,  which  never  came  thence  but  in 
fmgle  Glafles ;  that  being  trie  Rule  of  the  Houfe 
exactly  obferved.  For  he  never  exceeded  in  Drink 
or  permitted  it. 

On  the  other  Side  was  the  Door  into  an  old 
Chapel,  not  ufed  for  Devotion.  The  Pulpit,  as 
the  fafeft  Place,  was  never  wanting  of  a  cold 
Chine  of  Beef,  Venifon  Pafty,  Gammon  of 
Bacon,  or  great  Apple-pye  with  thick  Cruft, 
extremely  baked.  His 
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His  Table  coft  him  not  much  ;  though  it  was 
good  to  eat  at.  His  Sports  fupplied  all  but  Beef  and 
Mutton,  except  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  beft 
Sahfifti  (as  well  as  other  Fifli)  he  could  get ;  and 
was  the  Day  his  Neighbours  of  beft  Quality  moft 
vifited  him.  He  never  wanted  a  London  Pudding, 
and  always  fung  it  in  with  My  Part  IMS  therein-a. 
He  drank  a  Glafs  or  two  of  Wine  at  Meals ;  very 
often  Syrup  of  Gilli-flower  in  his  Sack  ;  and  had 
always  a  Tun  Glafs,  without  Feet,  ftood  by  him, 
holding  a  Pint  of  Small  Beer  which  he  often 
ftirred  with  Rofemary. 

He  was  well  natured  but  foon  angry,  calling 
his  Servants,  Baftards  and  cuckoldy  Knaves,  in 
one  of  which  he  often  fpoke  Truth  to  his  own 
Knowledge ;  and  fometimes  in  both,  though  of 
the  fame  Man.  He  lived  to  be  an  Hundred  ; 
never  loft  his  Eye-fight,  but  always  wrote  and 
read  without  Spectacles ;  and  got  on  Horfeback 
without  help.  Until  paft  Fourfcore  he  rode  to 
the  Death  of  a  Stag  as  well  as  any. 

I  am,  dear  Coufm,  yours,  &c 
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NofTe  omnia  haec,  falus  eft  adolefcentulis. 

TER. 


All  tlefe  to  knoW}  is  fafcty  to  the  youth. 

THOUGH  the  following  letter  was  ori- 
ginally written  for  the  inftruclion  of  a 
young  gentleman  going  to  the  Univerfity  ;  yet  as 
it  contains  feveral  jult  and  fenfible  refledtions, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  to  many  of  my  readers,  I 
have  willingly  complied  with  the  requeft  of  my 
correfpondent  in  making  it  the  enntertainment 
of  to-day. 

DEAR  SIR, 

AS  you  are  now  going  to  the  Univerfity,  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  pay  fo  ill  a  com- 
pliment to  your  own  natural  good  fenfe,  as  to 
fnppofe,  that  you  will  not  (like  many  young 
gentlemen  of  fortune)  in  fome  meafure  apply 
yourfelf  to  ftudy  :  otherwife  the  time  you  fpend 
there  will  be  entirely  loft  j  for  (as  SWIFT 
very  juftly  remarks)  "  all  ornamental  parts  of 
"  education  are  better  taught  in  other  places." 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  I  do  not  mean,  that  you  fhould 
commence  Pedant,  and  be  continually  poring  on 
a  book ;  fince  that  will  rather  puzzle,  than  inform 
the  underftanding.  And  though  I  know  many 
fprightly  young  gentlemen  of  lively  and  quick 
parts  affedt  to  defpifc  it  altogether,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  learn  fomething  of  Logic ;  I  mean  in 

the  fame  manner  one  would  learn  Fencing 

not  to  attack  others,  but  to  defend  one's  felf.  In 
a  word,  you  will  find  it  a  great  unhappinefs,  when 
you  return  hither,  if  you  do  not  bring  with  you 
Come  tafte  for  reading :  for  a  mere  country  gen- 
tleman, who  can  find  no  fociety  in  books,  will 
have  little  elfe  to  do,  befides  following  his  fports, 
but  to  fit,  as  fquire  of  ^the  company,  tippling 
among  a  parcel  of  idle  wretches,  whofe  under- 
ftanjings  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  dogs 
and  horfes. 

IT  has  been  an  eftablifhed  maxim,  that  the 
world  will  always  form  an  opinion  of  perfons  ac- 
cording to  the  company  they  are  known  to  keep. 
In  the  Univerfity,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  there 
are  people,  whom  we  ought  to  avoid,  as  we 
would  the  plague :  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  whether  you  plunge  at  once  into 
extravagance  and  debauchery,  or  fink  gradually 
into  indolence  and  ftupidity,  I  fhall  point  out 
E  5  feme 
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fome  of  thefe  pefts  of  fociety  in  as  few  words 
as  poflible. 

THE  firft  perfon  I  would  caution  you  againft 
is  the  wretch  that  takes  delight  to  turn  religion 
into  ridicule  :  one  who  employs  that  fpeech, 
which  was  given  him  by  GOD  to  celebrate  his 
praife,  in  queftioning  his  very  being.  This,  as 
it  is  impious  in  itfelf,  is  likewife  the  height  of  ill- 
manners.  It  is  hoped,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
to  be  met  with  in  a  place  of  found  doctrine  and 
religious  education :  but  wherever  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible ;  and  if 
they  will  force  themfelves  into  our  company,  they 
fliould  be  ufed  with  the  fame  contempt,  with 
which  they  have  the  hardinefs  to  treat  their 
Maker.  And  this,  I  can  aflure  you,  may  be 
done  fafely :  for  I  never  knew  any  body,  who 
pretended  to  be  above  the  fear  of  GOD,  but  was 
under  the  moft  terrible  apprehenfions,  whenever 
attacked  by  man. 

The  next  character,  whom  I  would  advife 
you  to  fliun,  is  the  GAMESTER,  in  fome  re- 
fpects  not  unlike  the  former.  The  gaming-table 
is  his  fhrine,  and  fortune  his  deity  ;  nor  does  he 
ever  fpeak  or  think  of  any  other,  unlefs  by  way 
of  blafphemy,  oaths  and  curfes,  when  he  has  had 

a  bad 
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a  bad  run  at  cards  or  dice,  He  has  not  the  leaft 
notion  of  friendfhip ;  but  would  ruin  his  own 
brother,  if  it  might  be  of  any  advantage  to  him- 
felf.  He,  indeed,  profefTes  himfelf  your  friend  ; 
but  that  is  only  with  a  defign  to  draw  you  in : 
for  his  trade  is  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of 
honour  or  juftice,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  friendfhip.  It  fhould,  therefore,  be  the  care 
of  every  gentleman,  not  to  hold  any  commerce 
with  fuch  people,  whofe  acquaintance  he  cannot 
enjoy,  without  giving  up  his  eftate. 

THE  next  perfon,  whom  you  ought  to  beware 
of,  is  a  DRUNKARD;  one  that  takes  an  unaccount- 
able pleafure  in  fapping  his  conftitution,  and 
drowning  his  underftanding.  He  conftantly  goes 
fenfelefs  to  bed,  and  rifes  maukifh  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  nor  can  he  be  eafy  in  body  or  mind,  'till  he 
has  renewed  his  dofe,  and  again  put  himfelf  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reflection.  I  would,  therefore, 
entreat  you  by  all  means  to  avoid  an  habit,  which 
will  at  once  ruin  your  health,  and  impair  your 
intellects.  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  fociety  fhould 
be  efteemed  dull  and  infipid  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  bottle  to  enliven  it  :  fo  that  a  man  cannot 
entirely  refrain  from  his  glafs,  if  he  keeps  any 
company  at  all.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
in  drinking,  as  well  as  in  talking,  we  ought 
E  6  always 
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always  to  "  keep  a  watch  over  the  doors  of 
"  our  lips." 

A  LOWNGER  is  a  creature,  that  you  will  often 
fee  lolling  in  a  coffee-houfe,  or  fauntering  about 
the  ftreets,  with  great  calmnefs,  and  a  moft 
inflexible  ftupidity  in  his  countenance.  He  takes 
as  much  pains  as  the  Sot,  to  fly  from  his  own 
thoughts  ;  and  is  at  length  happily  arrived  at  the 
higheft  pitch  of  indolence  both  in  mind  and  body. 
He  would  be  as  inoffenfive,  as'  he  is  dull,  if  it 
were  not  that  his  idlenefs  is  contagious ;  for,  like 
the  torpedo,  he  is  fure  to  benumb  and  take  away 
all  fenfe  of  feeling  from  every  one,  with  whom 
he  happens  to  come  in  contact. 

IT  were  alfo  beft  to  forbear  the  company  of  a 
WRANGLER,  or  a  perfon  of  a  litigious  temper. 
This  fometimes  arifes,  not  from  any  great  fhare 
of  ill-nature,  but  from  a  vain  pride  of  (hewing 
one's  parts,  or  fkill  in  argumentation.  It  is  fre- 
quently obferved  of  young  Academics  in  parti- 
cular, that  they  are  very  apt  impertinently  to  en- 
gage people  in  a  difpute,  whether  they  will  or 
not.  But  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding,  and  is  never  pra&ifed  by  any  man  of 
fenfe,  that  has  feen  much  of  the  world.  I  have 
fometimes  known  a  perfon  of  great  faucinefs,  and 

volubility 
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volubility  of  exprcffion,  confuted  by  the  Argu- 
msntwn  Baculinum^  and  both  his  head  and  his 
f)  llogifm  broken  at  the  fame  time. 

I  NEED  not  point  out  to  you  the  profligate 
RAKE  or  the  affected  COXCOMB,  as  perfons 
from  whofe  company  you  can  reap  no  fort  of  be- 
nefit. From  the  firft  the  good  principles,  already 
inftilled  into  you,  will  doubtlefs  preferve  you  ;  and 
I  am  fure  you  have  too  much  real  fenfe,  not  to 
defpife  the  abfurd  fopperies  of  the  latter.  Noted 
LYARS  are  no  lefs  to  be  avoided,  as  the  common 
pefts  of  fociety.  They  are  often  of  a  mifchievous 
difpofition,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  falfe  fug- 
geftions  take  a  pleafure  in  fetting  the  moft  inti- 
mate friends  at  variance.  But  if  they  only  deal  in 
harmlefs  and  improbable  lies,  their  acquaintance 
muft  frequently  be  out  of  countenance  for 
them  ;  and  if  we  (hould  venture  to  repeat  after 
them,  I  am  fure  it  is  the  way  to  be  out  of  counte- 
nance for  ourfelves. 

"    ~S1  ~-c  .-•  --,  ji  ' 

BUT  above  all  I  muft  advife  you  never  to  en- 
gage, at  leaft  not  with  any  degree  of  violence,  in 
any  PARTY.  Be  not  tranfported  by  the  clamorous 
jollity  of  talking  patriots  beyond  the  fober  dictates 
of  reafon  and  juftice ;  nor  let  the  infmuating 
voice  of  corruption  tempt  you  to  barter  your  in- 
tegrity 
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tegrity  and  peace  of  mind  for  the  paltry  fatisfac- 
tion  of  improving  your  fortune.  If  you  behave 
with  honour  and  prudence,  you  will  be  regarded 
and  courted  by  all  parties ;  but  if  otherwife,  you 
will  certainly  be  defpifed  by  all.  Perhaps  indeed, 
if  you  fhould  hereafter  engage  in  elections,  and 
fpend  your  own  money  to  fupport  another's  caufe, 
the  perfon,  in  whofe  intereft  you  are,  may  (hake 
you  by  the  hand,  and  fwear  you  are  a  very  honeft 
gentleman  :  — juft  as  butchers  treat  their  bull- 
dogs, who  fpit  in  their  mouths,  clap  them  on  the 
back  and  then  halloo  them  on  to  be  toiled  and 
torn  by  the  horns  of  their  antagonist. 

AFTER  having  guarded  you  againft  the  evil 
influence  of  your  own  fex,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  throwing  in  a  word  or  two  concerning 
the  Ladies.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  un- 
mannerly to  the  fair,  I  (hall  pafs  over  their 
faults;  only  hoping,  that  their  excellencies  will 
not  tempt  you  to  percipitate  a  match  with  one 
much  your  inferior  in  birth  and  fortune,  though 
"  endowed  with  every  accomplifhment  requifite 
"  to  make  the  marrriage  ftate  happy."  In  thefe 
hafty  and  unequal  matches  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  mutual  love  gives  way  to  mutual  reproaches. 
We  may  perhaps  too  late  repent  of  our  bargain : 
and  though  Repentance  be  an  excellent  vifiting 

friend, 
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friend,  when  fhe  reminds  us  of  our  paft-mifcar- 
riages,  and  prefcribes  rules  how  to  avoid  them  for 
the  future,  yet  fhe  is  a  moft  troublefomc  compa- 
nion, when  fixed  upon  us  for  life. 
«  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

your  fmcere  friend,  &c. 

H.  A. 

NUMB.  LXXXIII.     Thurfday,  Aug.  28,  1755. 

Tot  pariter  pelves,  tot  tintinnabula  dicas 
Pulfari.      Juv. 

Rough  repetition  roars  in  rude/i  rhyme, 
As  clappers  clinkle  in  one  charming  chime. 

SINCE  genius  is  the  chief  requifite  in  all 
kinds  of  poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  the  very  efTence  of  it,  than  the  adopting, 
as  beauties,  certain  arts,  which  are  merely  me- 
chanical. There  are  daily  arifing  many  whim- 
fical  excellencies,  which  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  but  are  only  countenanced  by  the  prefent 
mode  of  writing.  With  thefe  it  is  as  eafy  to  fill 
our  compofitions,  as  to  drefs  ourfelves  in  the  fa- 
fhion:  but  the  writer,  who  puts  his  work  together 
in  this  manner,  is  no  more  a  poet  than  his  taylor. 

Such 
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Such  productions  often  betray  great  labour  and 
exaftnefs,  but  fhew  no  genius :  for  thofe,  who 
fit  down  to  write  by  rule,  and  follow  "  dry  re- 
*c  ceipts  how  poems  fhould  be  made,"  may  com- 
pofe  their  pieces  without  the  leaft  afiiftancc  from 
the  imagination  j  as  an  apothecary's  prentice, 
though  unable  to  cure  any  difeafe,  can  make  up 
medicines  from  the  phyfician's  prefcription,  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  phyfic  than  the  names  of 
the  drugs.  Thus  the  Mufe,  that  ought  to  fly,  and 
"  afcend  the  brighefl  heaven  of  invention,"  walks 
in  leading-firings,  or  is  fupported  by  a  go-cart. 

AMONG  the  many  poetical  tricks  of  this  fort, 
none  have  been  more  fuccefsfully  pradtifed,  or  had 
more  advocates  and  admirers,  than  a  certain  fan- 
taftical  conceit,  called  ALLITERATION  :  which 
is  nothing  more  than  beginning  two,  three  or 
perhaps  every  word  in  a  line  with  the  fame  letter. 
This  method  of  running  divifions  upon  the  al- 
phabet, and  prefling  particular  letters  into  the 
fervice,  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  firft  excel- 
lencies in  verification,  and  has,  indeed,  received 
the  fan&ion  of  fome  of  our  beft  poets :  but 
wherein  the  beauty  of  it  confifts,  is  fomething 
difficult  to  difcover ;  fmce  Quarks  or  Withers 
might  practife  it  with  as  much  adroitnefs  as 
Dryden  or  Spenfer.  It  is  one  of  thofe  modern 

arts 
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arts  in  poetry,  which  require  no  fancy,  judg- 
ment, or  learning  in  the  execution  :  for  an  au- 
thor may  huddle  the  fame  letters  on  each  other 
again  and  again,  as  mechanically  as  the  printer 
felecls  his  types,  and  ranges  them  in  whatfoever 
order  he  pleafes. 

THIS  partial  attachment  to  particular  letters  is 
a  kind  of  contraft  to  the  famous  Odyfiey  of  Try- 
pblodoruS)  where  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  was 
in  it's  turn  excluded;  and  the  Alliterator  mtift  be 
as  bufily  employed  to  introduce  his  favourite  vowel 
or  confonant,  as  the  Greek  poet  to  {hut  out  the 
letter  he  had  profcribed.  Nothing  is  efteemed  a 
greater  beauty  in  poetry,  than  an  happy  choice  of 
epithets ;  but  Alliteration  reduces  all  the  elegan- 
cies of  expreffion  to  a  very  narrow  compals. 
Epithets  are  culled,  indeed,  with  great  exaclnefs  j 
but  the  clofeft  relation  they  are  intended  to  bear 
to  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  is  that  the 
initials  are  the  fame.  Thus  the  folds  muft  be 
fltrwry,  beauty  muft  be  beaming^  ladies  muft  be  lovely  \ 
and  in  the  fame  manner  muft  the  "  waves  wind 
'«  their  watry  way,"  the  "  bluftring  blafts  blow," 
and  "  locks  all  loofely  lay,"  not  for  the  fake  of 
the  poetry,  but  the  elegance  of  the  Alliteration. 
This  beauty  has  alfo  taken  poflefiion  of  many  of 
our  tragedies  i  and  I  have  feen  ladies  wooed  and 

heroes 
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heroes  killed  in  it  though  I  muft  own,  I  never 
hear  an  actor  dying  with  deadly  darts  and  fiery 
flames,  &c.  but  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
celebrated  pippin-woman  in  Gays  Trivia,  whofe 
head,  when  it  was  fevered  from  her  body,  rolled 
along  the  ice  crying  pip,  pip,  pip,  and  expired 
in  Alliteration. 

THE  fame  falfe  tafte  in  writing,  "  that  wings 
"  difplay'd  and  altars  rais'd,"  alfo  introduced  Alli- 
teration j  and  Acroftics  in  particular  are  the  fame 
kind  of  fpelling-book  poetry.  It  is,  therefore, 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  thofe  fublime  wri- 
ters, who  have  difgraced  their  pages  with  it,  did 
not  leave  this  as  well  as  the  other  barbarous  parts 
of  literature  to  the  Goths  in  poetry  ;  fmce  it  is 
a  whimfical  beauty,  below  the  practice  of  any 
writer,  fuperior  to  him  who  turned  the  Mneid 
into  Monkifh  verfes.  Shakefpeare,  who  was  more 
indebted  to  nature  than  art,  has  ridiculed  this 
low  trick  with  great  humour  in  his  burlefque 
tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thi/be.  Befides  that 
noted  paflage, 

—  —  With  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade 
He  bravely  broach 'd  bis  boiling  bloody  breajl, 

he  before  introduces  a  mock  rant,  which  Bottom 
calls  Erdtf  vein  ;  which  is  not  only  rank  fuftian, 

but 
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but  is  alfo  remarkable  for  it's  Alliteration.  To 
make  all  fplit  the  raging  rocks ,  and  Jhlvering  /hocks 
Jhall  break  the  locks  of  prifon  gates — and  Phibbus 
car  Jhall Jhine  from  far ',  and  make  and  mar  thefoolijh 
fates.  In  this  ftrange  ftile  have  whole  poems  been 
written ;  and  every  learned  reader  will  recoiled 
on  this  occafion  the  Pugna  Porcorumper  P.  Porcium 
Pelagium  Poetam,  which  I  wifh  fome  of  our 
poetafters  would  tranflate,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
original,  and  praife  pigs  and  pork  with  all  the 
beauties  of  Alliteration. 

THE  advocates  and  admirers  of  this  practice 
have  afTerted,  that  it  adds  fignificance  and  ftrength 
of  expreffion  to  their  verfes  :  but  I  fear  this  boafted 
energy  feldom  appears  to  the  reader.  The  Alli- 
teration either  remains  unregarded,  or,  if  it  is 
very  ftriking,  difgufts  thofe  who  perceive  it ;  and 
is  often  in  itfelf,  from  fuch  a  difagreeable  clufter 
of  the  fame  letters,  harfh  and  uncouth.  There 
are  many  inftances,  where  Alliteration,  though 
ftudioufly  introduced,  renders  the  verification 
rough  and  inharmonious  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  the 
greateft  lovers  of  it,  whether  the  following  line, 
where  the  repetition  was  fcarce  intended,  is  one  of 
the  moft  pleafmg  in  all  Virgil's  works  : 

Neu  patriae  Validas  in  Vifcera  Vertite  Vires. 

Wound  not  with  Vigour  Vajl  the  Vitals  of  the  Weal. 

IT 
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IT  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  very  mechanical  in  the  whole  contraction 
of  the  numbers  in  moft  of  our  modern  poetry. 
Sound  is  more  attended  to  than  fenfe,  and  the 
words  are  expected  to  exprefs  more  than  the  fen  - 
timent.  There  are  let  rules  to  make  verfes  run 
of?  glibly,  or  drawl  flowly  on  ;  and  I  have  read 
many  a  poem  with  fcarce  one  tolerable  thought 
in  it,  that  has  contained  all  thefe  excellencies  of 
verification  :  for  which  reafon  I  muft  confefs  my- 
felf  no  friend  to  thofe  critics,  who  analyfe  words 
and  fyllables,  and  difcover  latent  beauties  in  every 
letter,  when  the  author  intended  that  the  whole 
fhould  be  taken  together.  Poetry  fhould  feem 
at  leaft  to  flow  freely  from  the  imagination,  and 
not  to  be  fqueezed  from  the  droppings  of  the 
brain.  If  we  would  endeavour  to  acquire  a  full 
idea  of  what  we  mean  to  defcribe.  we  mould  then 
of  courfe  exprefs  ourfclves  with  force,  elegance, 
and  perfpicuity  ;  and  this  native  ftrength  of  ex- 
preffion  would  have  more  true  energy  than  elabo- 
rate phrafes,  and  a  quaint  and  ftudied  combina- 
tion of  words  and  letters.  Fine  numbers  are 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  beauties  in  poetry  j 
but  to  make  the  found  echo  to  the  fenfe,  we 
fhould  make  the  fenfe  our  chief  object.  This 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  manly  practice 
of  the  Ancients,  and  of  our  own  Shakefpeare^ 

Milton, 
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Milton,  &c.  who  breathed  the  true  fpirit  of 
poetry,  without  having  recourfe  to  little  tricks 
and  mean  artifices,  which  only  ferve  to  difgrace 
it.  A  good  writer,  who  would  be  above  trifling 
even  with  a  thought,  would  never  perfue  words, 
and  play  with  letters,  but  leave  fuch  a  childifh 
employment  for  the  fmall  fry  of  rhymers,  who 
arnufe  themfelves  with  anagrams  and  crambo. 
The  true  poet  trufts  to  his  natural  ear  and  ftrong 
conception,  and  knows  that  the  verfification  is 
adapted  to  the  fentiment,  without  culling  parti- 
cular letters,  and  ftringing  them  on  his  lines  ;  as 
he  is  fure  that  his  verfes  are  juft  meafure,  without 
fcanning  them  on  his  fingers. 

THERE  are  almoft  daily  publifhcd  certain 
Lilliputian  volumes,  entitled  Pretty  books  for 
children.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  confiders  the  little 
rhymers  of  the  age  as  only  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  that  amufe  themfelves  with  rhymes 
inftead  of  rattles,  propofes  to  publifh  a  fmall 
pocket  volume  for  the  ufe  of  our  poetaflers.  It 
will  be  a  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  adapted  to 
the  meanejl  capacities,  for  which  fubfcriptions  will 
be  taken,  and  fpecimens  may  be  feen,  at  George's 
and  the  Bedford  coffee-houfes.  It  will  contain 
full  directions  how  to  modulate  the  numbers  on 
every  occafion,  and  will  inftruft  the  young 

fcribbler 
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fcribbler  in  all  the  modern  arts  of  verification. 
He  will  here  meet  with  infallible  rules,  how  to 
foften  a  line  and  lull  us  to  fleep  with  liquids  and 
diphthongs  j  to  roughen  the  verfe  and  make  it  roar 
again  with  reiteration  of  the  letter  R  j  to  fet  it 
hiffing  with  femi-vowels  ;  to  make  it  pant  and 
breathe  fhort  with  an  hundred  heavy  afpirates ;  or 
clog  it  up  with  the  thickeft  double  confonants  and 
monofyllables  :  with  a  particular  table  of  Allitera- 
tion, containing  the  choiceft  epithets,  difpofed 
into  alphabetical  order ;  fo  that  any  fubftantive 
may  be  readily  paired  with  a  word  beginning  with 
the  fame  letter,  which,  (though  a  mere  expletive) 
fliall  feem  to  carry  more  force  and  fentiment 
in  it,  than  any  other  of  a  more  relative  meaning, 
but  more  diftant  found.  The  whole  to  be  illuf- 
trated  with  examples  from  the  modern  poets. 
This  elaborate  work  will  be  publifhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  under  the  title  of  The 
Rhymer's  Play-Thing^  or  Poetajler's  Horn- Book-, 
fince  there  is  nothing  neceflary  to  form  fuch  a 
poet,  except  teaching  him  his  letters. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  LXXXIV.     rhwfday*  Sept.  4,   1755. 

Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  eft, 

Hoc  age. HOR. 

Tbint,  failors,  think^  though  landmen  are  your  bate, 
l^bo  likes  a  mere  tarpaulin  but  bis  mate  ? 

To     Mr.     r  0  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

YO  U  obliged  the  world  fome  time  ago  with 
a  few  reflexions  on  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Army  :  at  the  prefent  jun&ure,  a  word  or  two  on 
our  Sea-Officers  would  not  be  unfeafonable.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  you  fhould  prefume  to  direct  them 
how  to  behave  in  their  feveral  ftations,  but  rather 
to  remark  on  their  conduct  and  converfation  in 
private  life,  as  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  their 
maritime  characters.  There  is  a  certain  un- 
fafhionable  dye,  which  their  manners  often  take 
from  the  falt-water,  that  tinctures  their  whole 
behaviour  on  fliore.  If  you  could  affift  in  blotting 
out  thefe  ftains,  and  give  a  new  colour  to  their 
conduct,  you  would  add  grace  and  politenefs  to 
their  ordinary  converfation,  and  would  be  of  as 
much  fervice  to  our  naval  commanders  in  this 

point, 
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point,  as  he  was  to  navigation  in  general,  who 
firft  invented  the  compafs. 

As  the  converfation  of  thofe  fair-weather  fop- 
lings,  many  of  whom  may  be  met  with  in  the 
three  regiments  of  guards,  is  ufually  flat  and  in- 
fipid,  that  of  our  fea-officers  is  turbulent  and 
boifterous :  and  as  a  trip  to  Paris  has  perhaps 
over-refined  the  coxcomb  in  red,  a  voyage  round 
the  globe  frequently  brutalizes  the  feaman,  who 
comes  home  fo  rough  and  uripolifhed,  that  one 
would  imagine  he  had  not  vifited  any  nation  in 
the  world,  except  the  Savages,  or  the  Hottentots. 
The  many  advantages  he  has  received  from  having 
feen  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  fo  many  different 
people,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  would  render  his 
converfation  very  defirable,  as  being  in  itfelf  par- 
ticularly inftru£tive  and  entertaining  ;  but  this 
roughnefs,  which  clings  to  the  feaman's  beha- 
viour, like  tar  to  his  trowfers,  makes  him  unfit 
for  all  civil  and  polite  fociety.  He  behaves  at  an 
aflembly,  as  if  he  was  upon  deck ;  and  his  whole 
deportment  manifeftly  betrays,  that  he  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  phrafe,  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. Nor  can  you  collect  any  more  from  him 
concerning  the  feveral  nations  he  has  vifited,  than 
if  he  had  been  during  the  whole  time  confined  to 
his  cabin :  and  he  feems  to  know  as  little  of 

them, 
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them,  as  the  fine  gentleman  of  his  travels  after 
the  polite  tour,  when  he  has,  for  the  fake  of 
improvement,  rid  port  through  all  Europe. 

THAT  our  ordinary  feamen,  who  are  many  of 
them  draughted  from  the  very  loweft  of  the  po- 
pulace, fhould  be  thus  uncivilized,  is  no  wonder. 
The  common  failor's  education  in  Tottenham  Court, 
or  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  has  not  qualified  him  to 
improve  by  juft  reflections  on  what  he  fees  during 
his  voyage  ;  and  going  on  board  a  man  of  war 
is  a  kind  of  univerfity  education,  fuitably  adapted 
to  the  principles  imbibed  in  the  polite  feminaries 
which  he  came  from.  A  common  failor  too  is 
full  as  polite  as  a  common  foldier  j  and  behaves 
as  genteely  to  a  Trapping  landlady,  as  the  gentle- 
man foldier  at  a  futtling-houfe.  But  furely  there 
ought  to  be  as  much  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  commander  and  his  crew,  as  there  is  in 
their  fituation  :  and  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Britijh  Flag  to  have  an  Admiral  behave  as 
rudely  as  a  Swabber,  or  a  Commodore  as  foul- 
mouthed  as  a  Boatfwain. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  alledged  in  excufe,  that  the 
being  placed  among  fuch  a  boifterous  fet  of 
people,  as  our  common  failors,  muft  unavoidably 
wear  off  all  politenefs  and  good  manners :  as  it  is 

VOL,  III.  F  remarkable, 
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remarkable,  that  all  thofe,  who  are  employed  in 
the  care  of  horfes,  grow  as  mere  brutes  as  the 
animals  they  attend  j  and  as  we  may  often  obferve 
thofe  juftices,  whofe  chief  bufmefs  is  the  exami- 
nation of  highwaymen,  houfe  -  breakers,  and 
ftreet- walkers,  become  as  vulgar  and  foul-mouthed 
as  a  pick-pocket.  As  there  may  be  fome  truth  in 
this,  the  commander  fhould  therefore  be  llill 
more  on  his  guard  to  preferve  the  gentleman  in 
his  behaviour,  and  like  the  fea  ilfelf,  when  the 
ftorm  is  over,  grow  fmooth  and  calm.  It  is  ac- 
counted a  piece  of  humour  on  the  Thames  to  abufe 
the  other  pafiengers  on  the  water ;  and  there  are 
certain  fet  terms  of  abufe,  which  fiy  to  and  fro 
from  one  boat  to  another  on  this  occafion.  A  wag 
might  perhaps  amufe  himfelf  with  this  water- 
language  in  his  voyage  to  Vaux-Hall^  but  muft 
be  a  very  filly  fellow  indeed,  to  think  of  carrying 
the  joke  on  fhore  with  him.  lu  the  fame  manner 
feme  roughnete  may  perhaps  be  nece.flary  to  keep 
the  crew  in  order  :  but  it  is  abfurd  for  an  officer 
to  retain  his  harfhnefs  in  polite  company  ;  and  is 
in  a  manner  tying  his  friends  up  to  the  yard-arm, 
and  difciplining  his  acquaintance  with  the 
cat-of-nine-tails. 

BUT  the  word  part  of  this  maritime  character 
is  a  certain  invincible  contempt,  which  they  often 

contrail 
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contract  for  all  mankind,  except  their  fellow- 
feamen.  They  look  on  the  reft  of  the  world  as 
a  fet  of  frefh-water  wretches,  who  could  be  of 
no  fervice  in  a  ftorm  or  an  engagement ;  and 
from  an  unaccountable  obftinacy  are  particularly 
deaf  to  any  propofals  of  new  improvements  in  na- 
vigation :  though  experience  daily  teaches  them 
the  great  ufe  of  the  difcoveries  already  made,  and 
how  much  room  there  is  for  more.  They  have 
no  notion,  howftudious  men  can  fit  at  home,  and 
devife  charts  and  inftruments  to  direct  them  in 
their  courfe  ;  they  defpife  thofe  ingenious  perfons, 
who  would  aflift  them  in  their  undertakings  ; 
while  they  confider  them  with  the  utmoft  contempt, 
as  going  round  the  world  in  their  clofets,  and 
failing  at  fea  in  their  elbow-chairs.  It  is  no  lefs 
fhameful  than  true,  that  the  Ventilator,  one  of 
the  moft  beneficial  inventions  that  ever  was  de- 
vifed,  was  firft  offered  to  the  fervice  of  our  men 
of  war,  and  rejected.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  foreign 
fhips,  then  by  our  merchantmen,  and  laft  of  all 
among  our  men  of  war,  to  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft 
recommended.  This  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  that 
fatal  obftinacy,  which  our  fea-commanders  are 
too  apt  to  contract  ;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of 
it,  I  have  been  told  of  an  Admiral's  indignation 
on  this  fubje£r,  venting  itfelf  in  the  following 
manner.  ««  A  pack  of  blockheads,  faid  he,  fit 
F  2  "  poring 
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"  poring,  and  pretend  to  make  improvements 
"  for  our  ufe.  They  tell  you,  that  they  difcover 
"  this,  and  difcover  that ;  but  I  tell  you  they  are 

«'  all  fools. For  inftance  now,  they  fay  the 

"  world  is  round  j  every  one  of  them  fays  the 

"  world  is  round  ; but  I  have  been  all  round 

««  the  world,  and  it  is  as  flat  as  this  table." 

THE  unpolifhed  behaviour  of  our  fea-officers  is 
in  great  meafure  owing  to  their  being  often  fent  to 
fea  very  young  with  little  or  no  education,  beyond 
what  they  have  received  at  the  academy  of  Woolwich 
or  Portjmouth.  A  lad  of  good  family,  but  un- 
toward parts,  or  mifchievous  difpofition,  who  has 
been  flogged  for  a-while  at  the  grammar-fchool, 
or  fnubbed  by  his  parents  and  friends  at  home,  is 
frequently  clapped  on  board  a  {hip  in  order  to 
tame  him,  and  to  teach  him  better  manners. 
Here  perhaps  he  at  firft  mefles  with  the  loweft  of 
the  feamen ;  and  all  that  the  young  gentleman 
can  learn  from  his  jolly  mefs-mates  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  voyages,  is  to  drink  flip,  fing  a 
bawdy  catch,  and  dance  an  horn-pipe.  Thefe 
genteel  accomplifliments  he  is  fure  to  retain,  as 
he  grows  old  in  the  fervice  j  and  if  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  rife  to  a  command,  he  is  as  furly 
and  brutal  when  advanced  to  the  cabin,  as  when 
he  was  tugging  before  the  maft. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  all  it  is  but  juftice  to  confefs,  that 
there  are  many  among  our  fea-officers,  who  de- 
fervedly  bear  the  chara&er  of  Gentlemen  and 
Scholars ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  with  how 
much  better  grace  they  appear  in  the  world  than 
the  reft  of  their  brethren,  who,  when  laid  up 
and  taken  out  of  fervice,  are  as  mere  logs  as  the 
main-maft.  An  officer,  who  has  any  relifti  for 
reading,  will  employ  the  many  vacant  hours,  in 
which  he  is  relieved  from  duty,  much  more  to  his 
improvement  and  fatisfa&ion,  than  in  fauntering 
between  the  decks,  or  muddling  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.  I  would,  therefore,  ferioufly  recommend 
it  to  thofe  young  failors,  who  have  the  happinefs 
to  launch  forth  with  a  genteel  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, not  to  fuffer  every  trace  of  it  to  be  wafhed 
away,  like  words  written  on  the  fands  :  but  that 
when  they  return  from  fea,  they  may  be  fit  to 
be  admitted  at  St.  James's,  as  well  as  at  trapping 
or  Rotberbitke. 

BEFORE  I  conclude,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  concerning  our  Sea-Chaplains.  The 
common  failors  are  known  to  have,  when  on 
board,  a  very  ferious  regard  for  religion  j  and 
their  decent  behaviour  at  prayers,  and  fedate  at- 
tention to  the  fermon  upon  quarter-deck,  might 
{hame  a  more  polite  audience  at  St.  James's 
Church.  For  this  reafon  a  truly  religious  Chaplain, 
F  3  of 
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of  good  morals  and  fober  converfation,  will  ne- 
cefiarily  have  as  much  influence  on  their  beha- 
viour, as  a  mild  and  prudent  Commander.  Nor 
can  a  clergyman  be  too  circumfpect  in  this  point ; 
lince,  if  he  does  not  a£t  in  every  refpecl:  conform- 
able to  his  function,  his  place  might  be  as  well 
fupplied  by  any  one  of  the  unbeneficed  Doctors  of 
the  Fleet.  la  a  word,  if  a  Chaplain  will  fo  far 
ciivcft  himfelf  of  his  facred  character,  as  to  drink, 
fwear,  and  behave  in  every  refpect  like  a  common 
failor,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  work  in  the  gang- 
way all  the  reft  of  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  be 
inverted  with  a  jacket  and  trowfers  inftead  of 
his  canonicals. 

I  am3  Sir,  yoor  humble  fervant, 
O  T.  FORE-CASTLE. 

NUMB.  LXXXV.    Thurfday,  Sept.   n,   1755. 

— Animorum 

Impulfu,  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine.  — 

HOR. 

As  the  frail  dame  now  love,  now  reafon  guides. 
The  magic  mixture  rifes  or  fubfides. 

SO  long  ago  as  my  fourth  number  (the  reader 
perhaps  may  not  remember)  I  made  men- 
tion of  a  FEMALE  THERMOMETER,  conftrudled 
by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  James  Ayfcwgb,  Op- 
tician. 
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tician,  on  Ludgate- Hilly  and  I  then  informed  the 
public,  that  "  the  liquor  contained  within  the 
*c  tube  was  a  chemical  mixture,  which  being 
"  a&ed  upon  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
"  and  animal  fpirits,  would  rife  and  fall  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  defires  and  affections  of  the  wearer." 
But  I  have  now  the  further  fatisfadion  to  ac- 
quaint my  fair  readers,  that  after  feveral  repeated 
trials  and  improvements  we  have  at  length  brought 
the  inftrument  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  any  common  by -dander  may,  by  a  proper 
application  of  it,  know  the  exa<St  temperature  of 
a  lady's  paffions.  The  liquor,  among  other  fe- 
cret  ingredients,  is  diftilled  fecundum  artem  from 
the  herbs  lady's-love  and  maiden-hair,  the  wax 
of  virgin-bees,  and  the  five  greater  hot  and  cold 
feeds :  and  the  properties  of  it  are  fo  fubtle  and 
penetrating,  that  immediately  on  it's  coming  with- 
in the  atmofphere  of  a  lady's  affe&ions,  it  is  actu- 
ated by  them  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  fpirits 
are  by  the  impulfe  of  the  air  in  the  common 
Thermometer. 

IT  was  not  without  fome  difficulty,  that  we 
could  fettle  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
in  a  lady's  defires,  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
delineate  on  our  Thermometer  :  but  at  laft  we 
found,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  female  characters 
F  4  might 
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might  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing j  viz. 


FROM  thefe  degrees,  which  we  have  accu- 
rately marked  on  the  fide  of  the  tube,  we  have 
been  able  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  feveral 
ladies,  on  whom  we  have  made  the  experiment. 
In  fome  of  thefe  we  have  found  the  gradations 
very  fudden  ;  and  that  the  liquor  has  rifen  very 
faft  from  the  loweft  point  to  the  higheft.  We 
could  likewife  difcover,  that  it  was  differently  af- 
fected according  to  the  different  ftation  and  qua- 
lity of  the  fubje&j  fo  that  the  fame  actions, 
which  in  a  lady  of  fafhion  fcarce  raifed  the  li- 
quor beyond  INDISCRETIONS,  in  another  caufed 
it  to  mount  almoft  to  IMPUDENCE.  Much  alfo 
depended  upon  the  air  and  temperature  of  the 
place,  where  we  made  our  trials  :  and  even  the 
drefs  had  fome  influence  on  our  Thermometer  ; 
as  we  frequently  obferved,  that  the  rife  and  fall 

of 
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of  the  liquor  in  the  tube  bore  an  exaft  proportion 
to  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Hays  and  petticoat. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  give  a  fuccinft  ac- 
count of  the  many  repeated  experiments,  which 
we  have  made  on  different  fubjefts  in  different 
places.  During  the  winter  feafon  we  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  trying  the  effects,  which 
the  play-houfe,  the  opera,  and  other  places  of 
tliverfion  might  have  on  the  Thermometer.  At 
the  play-houfe  we  always  found  the  liquor  rife 
in  proportion,  as  the  drama  was  more  or  lefs 
indecent  or  immoral :  at  fome  comedies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Chances,  it's  elevation  kept  pace  ex- 
actly with  the  lufcioufnefs  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  ripening  of  the  plot ;  fo  that  it  has  often 
happened,  that  with  fome  fubjefts,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  play,  the  liquor  has  ftruggled  a-while, 
and  rofe  and  funk  about  the  degrees  juft  above 
MODESTY  ;  before  the  third  aft  it  has  flood  fuf- 
pended  at  the  middle  point  between  MODESTY 
and  IMPUDENCE  ;  in  the  fourth  aft  it  has  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  LOOSE  BEHAVIOUR  ;  and  at 
the  conclufton  of  the  play  it  has  fettled  at  down- 
right IMPUDENCE.  At  public  concerts,  and  the 
opera  efpecially,  we  obferved  that  the  Thermo- 
meter conftantly  kept  time  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  with 
the  mufic  and  finging ;  and  both  at  the  opera  and 
F5  the 
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the  play-houfe,  it  always  regulated  it's  motions 
by  the  dancer's  heels.  We  have  frequently  made 
trials  of  our  inftrument  at  the  mafquerades  in 
the  Hay- Market :  but  the  temperature  of  that 
climate  always  proved  fo  exceeding  hot,  that  on 
the  moment  of  our  coming  into  the  room  the  li- 
quor has  boiled  up  with  a  furprifing  efFervefcence 
to  ABANDONED  IMPUDENCE. 

DURING  the  fummer  feafon  we  have  not 
failed  to  make  our  obfervations  on  the  company 
at  the  public  gardens.  Here  we  found,  indeed, 
that  with  fome  raw  unpolilhed  females,  who  came 
only  to  eat  cheefe-cakes  and  fee  the  cafcade  and 
fire-works,  the  liquor  did  not  ftir  beyond  MO- 
DESTY ;  with  many  it  has  crept  up  to  INDIS- 
CRETIONS :  and  with  fome  it  has  advanced  to 
LOOSE  BEHAVIOUR.  We  had  no  opportunity 
to  try  our  Thermometer  in  the  dark  walks :  but 
with  fome  fubjedb  we  have  plainly  perceived  the 
liquor  haftening  up  towards  INNOCENT  FREE- 
DOMS, as  they  were  retiring  to  thefe  walks  from 
the  reft  of  the  company  j  while  with  others,  who 
have  gone  the  fame  way,  it  has  only  continued  to 
point,  (as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  our  obfer- 
vations) at  GALLANTRY.  One  young  lady  in 
particular  we  could  not  help  remarking,  whom 
we  followed  into  Vanx-Hall,  gallanted  by  an 

officer, 
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officer.  We  were  glad  to  fee,  at  her  firft  going 
in,  that  the  liquor,  though  it  now  and  then  faintly 
afpired  towards  INDISCRETIONS,  ftill  gravitated 
back  again  to  MODESTY  :  after  they  had  taken 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  walks,  we  perceived  it  fluc- 
tuating between  INNOCENT  FREEDOMS  and 
LOOSE  BEHAVIOUR  :  after  this  we  loft  fight  of 
them  for  fome  time ;  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
entertainment  (as  we  followed  them  out)  we 
could  not  without  concern  obferve,  that  the  li- 
quor was  haftily  bubbling  up  to  a  degree  next 
to  IMPUDENCE. 

BESIDES  the  experiments  on  thofe  ladies,  who 
frequent  the  public  places  of  diverfion,  we  have 
been  no  lefs  careful  in  making  remarks  at  feveral 
private  routs  and  aflemblies.  We  were  here  at 
firft  very  much  furprifed  at  the  extreme  degree  of 
COLD,  which  our  Thermometer  feemed  to  indi- 
cate in  feveral  ladies,  who  were  feated  round  the 
card-tables ;  as  we  found  not  the  leaft  alteration 
in  it  either  from  the  young  or  old  :  but  we  at  laft 
concluded,  that  this  was  owing  to  their  love  of 
play,  which  had  totally  abforbed  all  their  other 
paflions.  We  have,  indeed,  more  than  once  per- 
ceived, that  when  a  lady  has  rifen  from  cards  after 
fo  much  ill  luck  as  to  have  involved  herfelf  in  a 
debt  of  honour  to  a  gentleman,  the  Thermo- 
F  6  meter 
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meter  has  been  furprifingly  affected  ;  and  as  fhe 
has  been  handed  to  her  chair,  we  have  known 
the  liquor,  which  before  was  quite  ftagnate,  run 
up  inftantaneoufly  to  the  degree  of  GALLANTRY. 
We  have  alfo  been  at  the  trouble  to  try  it's  efficacy 
in  the  long  rooms  at  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Cheltenham^ 
&c.  and  we  have  found,  that  thefe  places  have 
brought  about  furprifing  changes  in  the  confti- 
tutions  of  thofe  SICK  ladies,  who  go  thither  for 
the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

HAVING  thus  fufficiently  proved  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  Thermometer,  it  only  remains  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader?,  that  Mr.  Ayfcough  will  be  ready 
to  fupply  the  public  with  thefe  ufeful  inftruments, 
as  foon  as  the  town  fills.  In  the  mean  time  I 
would  advife  thofe  ladies,  who  have  the  leaft  re- 
gard for  their  characters,  to  reflect  that  the  gra- 
dations, as  marked  on  our  Thermometer,  natu- 
rally lead  to  each  other ;  that  the  tranfitions  from 
the  loweft  to  the  higheft  are  quick  and  obvious ; 
and  that  though  it  is  very  eafy  to  advance,  it  is 
impoffible  to  recede.  Let  them,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  regulate  their  paflions  in  fuch  manner, 
as  that  their  conduft  may  be  always  confiftent 
with  decency  and  honour,  and  (as  Shakefpeare  fays) 
««  not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  MODESTY." 
I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  thefe  Ther- 
mometers 
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mometers  are  defigned  only  for  the  ladies :  for 
though  we  imagined  at  firft,  that  they  might  ferve 
equally  for  the  men,  we  have  found  reafon  to  alter 
our  opinion ;  fince,  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  fruit- 
lefs  experiments  on  our  own  fex,  there  has  fcarce 
appeared  any  medium  in  them  between  MODESTY 
and  IMPUDENCE. 


W 
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Via  facra,  ficut  meus  eft  mos, 

Nefcio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis. 

HOR. 

/  range  in  que/i  of  knowledge  ev'ry  Jireet^ 
And  Jludy  arts  at  Ludgate  or  the  Fleet. 

To    Mr.     TOWN. 
S  IR, 

IT  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  learning 
is  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  clofet,  by  turning 
over  a  great  number  of  pages  :  for  which  reafon 
men  have  been  affiduous  to  heap  together  a  parcel 
of  dufty  volumes,  and  our  youth  have  been  fent  to 
ftudy  at  the  univerfities  :  as  if  knowledge  was  (hut 
up  in  a  library,  and  chained  to  the  fhelves  toge- 
ther 
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ther  with  the  folios.  This  prejudice  has  made 
every  one  over-look  the  moft  obvious  and  ready 
means  of  coming  at  literature ;  while  (as  the  Wife 
Man  has  remarked)  "  Wifdom  crieth  without ; 
"  fhe  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  ftreets  ;  fhe  crieth 
"  in  the  chief  place  of  concourfe,  in  the  openings 
"  of  the  gates :  in  the  city  fhe  uttereth  her  words, 
*c  and  no  man  regardeth  her."  Every  lane  teems 
with  inftru&ion,  and  every  alley  is  big  with  eru- 
dition :  though  the  ignorant  or  incurious  pafier-by 
(huts  his  eyes  againft  that  univerfal  volume  of  arts 
and  fciences,  which  conftantly  lies  open  before 
him  in  the  highways  and  bye-places;  like  the 
laws  of  the  Romans,  which  were  hung  up  in  the 
public  ftreets. 

You  muft  know,  Mr.  TOWN,  that  I  am 
a  very  hard  ftudent ;  and  have  perhaps  cleaned 
more  knowledge  from  my  reading,  than  any  of 
your  poring  fellows  of  colleges,  though  I  was 
never  poflefted  of  fo  much  as  an  horn-book.  In 
the  courfe  of  my  (Indies  I  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  antient  Peripateiicks^  who  ufed  to 
ftudy  walking :  and  as  I  had  not  the  advantage  to 
be  brought  up  a  fchclar,  I  have  been  obliged,  like 
the  Lacedemonian  children,  to  the  public  for  my 
education.  My  firft  relifli  for  letters  I  got  by 
conning  over  thofe  elegant  monofyllables,  which 

are 
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are  chalked  out  upon  walls  and  gates,  and  which 
(as  pretty  books  for  children  are  adorned  with 
cuts)  are  generally  enforced  and  explained  by 
curious  hieroglyphics  in  Caricatura.  I  foon  made 
a  further  progrefs  in  the  alphabet  by  ftaring  up  at 
the  large  letters  upon  play-bills,  and  advertifements 
for  ftage- coaches  and  waggons  j  'till  at  length  I 
was  enabled  to  make  out  the  inicriptions  upon 
figns,  bills  on  empty  houfes,  and  the  titles  on 
rubric-ports.  From  thefe  I  proceeded  gradually 
to  higher  branches  of  literature  ;  and  my  method 
has  fince  been  to  vifit  the  PkUobiblian  libraries,  and 
other  learned  Halts,  and  the  noble  collections  at 
Moor-fields ;  in  which  choice  repofitories  I  have 
with  infinite  pleafure  and  advantage  run  over  the 
elaborate  fyftems  of  ancient  divines,  politicians, 
and  philofophers,  which  have  efcaped  the  fury  of 
paftry-cooks  and  trunk-makers.  As  for  the  mo- 
dern writings  of  pamphleteers  and  magazine- 
compilers,  I  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  take  my 
rounds  every  morning  at  the  open  fhops  about  the 
Royal  Exchange ;  where  I  never  fail  to  run  through 
every  thing,  frefh  as  it  comes  out.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  make  a  fhift  to  fquint  over  the  firft 
page  of  the  ConnoiJJeury  as  it  lies  before  me,  at 
Mrs.  Cooke's  ;  at  the  next  (hop  I  fteal  a  peep  at 
the  middle  pages ;  at  another  proceed  on  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  j  and  perhaps  return  again  to  con- 
clude 
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elude  it  at  Mrs.  Cookes.  By  the  fame  means  I 
am  myfelf  become  a  Connoijffcur  likewife ;  and 
you  will  be  furprifed  when  I  aflure  you,  that  I 
have  a  great  variety  of  the  fined  prints  and  paint- 
ings, and  am  matter  of  a  more  curious  fet  of 
nicknacks,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  Hans 
Sloanes  Collection.  For,  as  I  conftantly  furvey 
the  windows  of  every  printfliop,  and  attend  every 
auction,  I  look  upon  every  curiofity  as  actually  in 
my  pofleffion ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
while  I  have  the  opportunity  of  feeing  them,  the 
real  owners  cannot  have  more  fatisfadtion  in  lock- 
ing them  up  in  Cabinets  and  Mufaeums. 

IT  is  recorded  of  Democritus,  that  he  tranfcribed 
a  fyftem  of  ethics  from  the  Columns  of  Aclcarus 
in  Babylonia.  In  like  manner  you  will  conclude, 
that  the  knowledge,  which  I  have  thus  picked 
out  of  the  ftreets,  has  been  very  extenfive  :  I  have 
gone  through  a  complete  courfe  of  phyfick  by 
perufmg  the  learned  treatifes  of  Dr.  Rock  and  other 
eminent  practitioners,  pafted  up  at  the  entrance 
of  allies  and  bye-places  :  I  have  learned  at  every 
corner,  that  the  fcurvy  is  a  popular  difeafe, — that 
the  bloody  flux  cannot  be  cured  by  any  of  the 
faculty,  except  the  gentlewoman  at  the  blue  pofts 
in  Haydon  Yard>  —  that  nervous  difeafes  were 
never  fo  frequent, — and  that  the  royal  family  and 
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moft  of  our  nobility  are  troubled  with  corns. — I 
was  completely  grounded  in  politics  by  flop- 
ping at  Temple-Bar  every  morning  to  read  the 
Gazzetteer,  which  ufed  to  be  ftuck  up  there  to  the 
great  emolument  of  the  hackney-coachmen  upon 
their  (rands.  But  above  all  I  have  acquired  the 
moil  fublime  notions  of  religion  by  liftening  at- 
tentively to  the  fpirited  harangues  of  our  moft 
eminent  field-preachers  :  and  I  confefs  myfelf 
highly  obliged  to  the  itinerant  miffionaries  of 
Wlntefield)  Wejley^  and  Zinzendorfy  who  have  in- 
flru&ed  us  in  the  New  Light  from  empty  barrels 
and  joint-ftools.  Next  to  thefe,  I  have  received 
great  improvements  from  the  vociferous  retailers 
of  poetry  j  as  I  conftantly  ufed  to  thruft  myfelf 
into  the  circle  gathered  round  them,  and  liften  to 
their  ditties,  'till  I  could  carry  away  both  the  words 
and  the  tune.  I  have  likewife  got  fome  notion 
of  the  drama  by  attending  the  theatres  j  though 
my  finances  were  too  fcanty  for  me  ever  to  get 
admittance  even  among  the  Gods  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  twelve- penny  gallery.  I  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  the  following  practice  :  I  would 
contrive  to  hear  one  act  at  the  outfide  of  one  of 
the  pit  doors  :  the  next  aft  I  took  my  ftand  at  the 
other  ;  and  as  the  author  generally  riles  in  the 
middle,  I  could  catch  the  moft  tearing  parts  dur- 
ing the  third  act  in  the  paflage  to  the  two-fhilling 
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gallery  :  in  the  fourth  act  the  rants  came  tolerably 
loud  to  my  ear  at  the  entrance  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery ;  and  I  very  attentively  liftened  to  the  pa- 
thetic, at  the  conclufion  of  the  play,  with  the 
footmen  in  the  lobby. 

ENDOWED  with  fo  much  learning,  you  will 
doubtlefs  be  curious  to  know  to  what  purpofes 
I  have  turned  it.  Almoft  before  I  could  read  at 
all,  I  got  into  the  fervice  of  a  very  eminent 
doctor  of  phyfick,  who  employed  me  in  {ticking 
up  his  bills,  and  flipping  them  flily  into  the  hands 
of  fpindle-ftianked  young  fellows,  as  they  patted  by. 
After  this,  by  clofely  ftudying  thefe  elegant  com- 
pofitions,  I  got  together  a  fufficient  fet  of  medical 
phrafes,  which  (by  the  help  of  Bayley's  dictionary) 
enabled  me  to  draw  up  bills  and  affidavits  for 
thofe  doctors,  who  were  not  fo  happy  as  to  be 
able  to  write  or  read.  I  was  next  promoted  to 
the  garret  of  a  printer  of  bloody  murders,  where 
my  bufmefs  was  to  invent  terrible  ftories,  write 
Yorkflnre  tragedies,  and  cccaftonalty  to  put  the 
ordinary  of  Newgate's  Account  of  Dying  Speeches 
into  lamentable  rhyme.  I  was  afterwards  con- 
cerned in  works,  that  required  a  greater  fund  of 
erudition,  fuch  as  bog-houfe  mifcellanies,  and 
little  books  for  children  :  and  I  was  once  engaged 
as  the  principal  compiler  of  a  three-half-penny 
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magazine.  Since  that  I  followed  the  occupation 
of  an  Eves-dropper,  or  Collector  of  News  for 
the  daily  papers ;  in  which  I  turned  a  good  penny 
by  hunting  after  marriages  and  deaths,  and  in- 
venting lies  for  the  day.  Once,  indeed,  being 
out  of  other  bufinefs,  I  defcended  to  the  mean 
office  of  a  ballad-finger,  and  hawked  my  own 
verfes ;  but  not  having  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and 
the  tone  of  my  voice  being  rather  inclined  to 
whining,  I  converted  my  ballads  into  penitential 
hymns,  and  took  up  the  vocation  of  Method ift 
Preacher.  In  this  ftation  I  made  new  converts 
every  day  among  the  old  women  by  my  fighs  and 
groans,  who  in  return  contributed  their  half- 
pence, which  I  difpofed  of  in  charity  to  myfelf : 
but  I  was  at  laft  beat  off  the  field  by  a  journey- 
man {hoe-maker,  who  fairly  out-whined  me ; 
and  finding  myfelf  deferted  by  my  ufual  audience, 
I  became  Setter  to  a  Fleet-Parfon. 

MY  employment  now  was  to  take  my  {land 
at  the  end  of  Fleet-Market,  and  whenever  I  faw 
any  gaping  young  couple  flaring  about  them, 
to  whifper  them  foftly  in  the  ear,  and  afk  them 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  married.  Whenever 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  I  officiated  as 
clerk  and  father  to  give  away  the  bride  :  and 
when  my  mafter  the  do&or  died,  I  made  a  fhift 

to 
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to  purchafe  his  entire  flock  in  trade,  (confiding 
of  a  rufty  caflbck,  an  old  grizzle  wig,  and  one 
lappet  of  a  band)  and  fucceeded  him  in  his 
benefice  of  the  Hand- and- Pen  Chapel.  I  now 
got  a  more  comfortable  fubfiftance  than  many 
regularly  ordained  curates  in  the  country  :  but 
the  Marriage-A&  foon  after  taking  place,  I  was 
flung  out  of  employ  ;  and  as  the  Primate  of 
May  Fair,  the  reverend  Dr.  Keith,  is  forced  to 
fell  fnuff  in  the  Fleet-prifon,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  retail  gin  in  a  night-cellar. 

THUS,  Mr.  TOWN,  have  I  fet  before  you  the 
progrefs  I  have  made  in  literature,  as  well  as  the 
particular  circumftances  of  my  life,  in  hopes  they 
will  induce  you  to  recommend  me  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  As  the  parliament  has  not  thought 
fit  to  make  any  provifion  for  the  poor  diftreft 
Clergy  of  the  Fleet,  I  intend  to  open  a  New 
Oratory-Chapel  in  Fleet- Market,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  fame  principles  with  that  eftablifhed  in 
Clare-Market ;  and  for  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I 
{hall  appear  no  lefs  qualified  by  my  education, 
than  the  renowed  Henley  or  any  of  his  butchers. 
I  fhall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 
hoping  for  your  countenance  and  protection, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
T  ORATOR  HIGGINS. 
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NUMB.  LXXXVII.    Thurfday,  Sept.  25,    1755. 
Quid  dignum  tanto  tibi  ventre  gulaque  precabor  ? 


Ss  wide  a  fwallow^  and  fo  vaji  a  paunch, 

Say,  what  Jball  cram  ?  a  turbot,  or  an  haunch  ? 

EATING  and  drinking  being  abfolutely 
requifite  to  keep  our  crazy  frames  toge- 
ther, we  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  fatisfy  the  regular  cravings  of  the 
appetite  :  though  it  is,  in  truth,  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  world,  that  eat  becaufe  they  are  hun- 
gry, or  drink  becaufe  they  are  dry.  The  com- 
mon day-labourer  may,  indeed,  be  glad  to  fnatch 
an  hafty  meal  with  his  wife  and  children,  that  he 
may  have  ftrength  to  return  to  his  work  ;  and  the 
porter  finds  it  neceflary  to  refrefh  himfeif  with  a 
full  pot  of  entire  butt,  while  he  refts  his  load 
upon  the  bulk  at  the  ale-houfe  door.  But  thofe, 
who  have  more  leifure  to  ftudy  what  they  fliall 
eat  and  drink,  require  fomething  more  in  their 
food,  than  what  is  barely  wholfome  or  neceflary  j 
their  palates  muft  be  gratified  with  rich  fauces 
and  high-feafoned  delicacies  ;  and  they  frequently 
have  recourfe  to  whetters  and  provocatives,  to 
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anticipate  the  call  of  hunger,  and  to  enable  their 
ftomachs  to  bear  the  load  they  lay  on  it.  There 
are  a  fort  of  men,  whofe  chief  pride  is  a  good 
tafte  (as  they  call  it)  and  a  great  ftomach :  and 
the  whole  bufmefs  of  their  lives  is  included  in 
l^eir  breakfaft,  dinner  and  fupper.  Thefe  people, 
of  whatever  rank  and  denomination,  whether  they 
regale  on  turtle,  or  devour  (boulders  of  mutton 
and  peck-loaves  for  wagers,  whether  a  duke  at 
IFbitis,  or  a  chairman  at  the  Blue-PoJIs,  are 
certainly  of  the  number  of  thofe,  "  whom  na- 
<c  ture,  (as  Salluft  tells  us,)  has  made  like  the 
"  brutes,  obedient  to  their  bellies  j"  and,  in- 
deed, partake  in  fome  meafure  of  the  fentence 
pafled  on  the  Serpent,  "  to  be  curfed  above  all 
"  cattle,  and  to  go  for  ever  on  their  bellies." 

THERE  are  many  vices  and  follies,  which 
men  endeavour  to  hide  from  the  reft  of  the  world : 
but  this,  above  all  others,  they  take  a  pride  in 
proclaiming ;  and  feem  to  run  about  with  the  cap 
and  bells,  as  if  they  were  ambitious  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fons  of  Folly.  Indeed,  as  the  polite- 
nefs  of  the  French  language  has  diftinguifhed  every 
glutton  by  the  title  of  Bon  Vivant^  and  the  cour- 
tefy  of  our  own  has  honoured  their  beaftly  glut- 
tony by  the  name  of  Good  Living^  the  epicure 
thinks  to  eat  and  drink  himfelf  into  your  good 
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opinion,  and  recommend  himfelf  to  your  efteem 
by  an  exquifite  bill  of  fare.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  the  fox-hunter  takes 
delight  in  relating  the  incidents  of  the  chace,  and 
kills  the  fox  again  over  a  bowl  of  punch  at  night, 
fo  the  Bon  Vi'jant  enjoys  giving  an  account  of  a 
delicious  dinner,  and  chews  the  cud  of  reflection 
on  his  exquifite  entertainment. 

I  HAVE  been  led  into  thefe  thoughts  by  an 
acquaintance,  which  I  have  lately  made  with  a 
perfon,  whofe  whole  converfation  is,  literally 
fpeaking,  Table-Talk.  His  brain  feems  to  be 
fluffed  with  an  hodge-podge  of  ideas,  confuting 
of  feveral  difbes,  which  he  is  perpetually  ferv- 
ing  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 
As  it  was  faid  of  Longinusy  that  he  was  a  Walking 
Library,  in  the  fame  manner  I  confider  this  gen- 
tleman as  a  Walking  Larder :  and  as  the  orations 
of  Demofthenes  were  faid  to  fraell  of  the  lamp,  fo 
my  friend's  whole  converfation  favours  of  the 
kitchen.  He  even  makes  ufe  of  his  ftomach  as 
an  artificial  memory :  and  recolleds  every  place 
he  has  been  at,  and  every  perfon  he  has  feen,  by 
fome  circumftances  relating  to  tfre  entertainment 
he  met  with.  If  he  calls  to  mind  a  particular 
inn,  he  adds,  "  for  there  the  cook  fpoiled  a 
"  fine  turbot."  Another  houfe  is  recoUecled, 
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"  becaufe  the  parfon  took  all  the  fat  of  the 
"  haunch  of  venifon  :"  he  remembers  a  gentle- 
man you  mention,  "  becaufe  he  had  the  fmalleft 
"  ftomach  he  ever  knew ;"  or  one  lady,  "  be- 
"  caufe  fhe  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine  at  fup- 
"  per ;"  and  another,  "  becaufe  (he  has  the  bcft 
"  receipt  for  making  her  pickled  cucumbers 
"  look  green." 

His  paffion  for  eating  alfo  influences  all  his 
aclions,  diverfions,  and  ftudies.  He  is  fond  of 
hare-hunting,  as  he  fays  his  perfuit  is  animated 
by  the  hopes  of  feeing  pufs  fmoking  on  the  table  : 
but  he  wonders  how  any  man  can  venture  his 
neck  in  a  chace  after  a  fox,  which,  when  it  is 
got,  is  not  worth  eating.  He  has  had  occafion, 
on  account  of  the  diforders  which  his  ruling  paffion 
has  brought  upon  him,  to  vifit  the  feveral  Wells 
in  the  kingdom  :  but  thefe  he  confiders,  not  as 
places  where  perfons  go  to  drink  the  waters,  but 
where  they  go  to  eat  j  and  in  this  light  he  gives 
a  character  of  them  all.  "  Bath,  fays  he,  is 
"  one  of  the  beft  markets  in  the  world  :  at  Tun- 
"  bridge  you  have  fine  mutton,  and  moft  exqui- 
"  fite  wheat-ears :  but  at  Cheltenham,  pox  take 
"  the  place,  you  have  nothing  but  cow-beef, 
"  red  veal,  and  white  bacon."  He  looks  upon 
every  part  of  England  in  the  fame  light  j  and 
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would  as  foon  go  to  Che/hire  for  butter,  and 
Suffolk  for  cheefe,  as  mifs  eating  what  each  par- 
ticular town  or  county  is  famous  for  having  the 
moft  excellent  in  it's  kind.  He  does  not  grudge 
to  ride  twenty  miles  to  dine  on  a  favourite  dim : 
and  it  was  but  laft  week,  that  he  appointed  a 
friend  in  Buckinghatnfhire  to  meet  him  at  Uxbridgty 
"  which  (fays  he  in  his  letter)  is  the  beft  place 
"  we  can  fettle  our  bufinefs  at,  on  account  of 
"  thofe  excellent  rolls  we  may  have  for  breakfaft, 
**  and  the  delicious  trout  we  are  fure  to  have 
"  at  dinner." 

MR.  Cramwelly  for  that  is  his  name,  is  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  want  a  purfe  adequate  to  his  taftej 
fo  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  feveral 
artifices,  to  gratify  his  appetite.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  has  with  great  pains  conftituted  a 
Club,  confiding  of  perfons  moft  likely  to  promote 
Good  Living.  This  fociery  is  compofed  of  mem- 
bers, who  are  all  of  fome  trade  that  can  fur- 
nifli  it  with  provifions,  except  one  country  fquire, 
who  fupplies  it  with  game ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  fend  in  the  beft  of  whatever  their  trade  deals 
IH,  at  prime  coft :  by  which  wife  management 
the  Club  is  fupplied  with  every  delicacy  the  feafon 
affords,  at  the  moft  reafonable  rates.  Mr.  Cram- 
well,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  profkiency 
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in  the  Science  of  Eating,  is  honoured  with  the 
office  of  perpetual  Caterer  :  and  he  has  arrived  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  accuracy  in  the  calculation  of  what 
is  fufficient,  that  he  feems  to  gage  the  ftomachs 
of  the  Club,  as  an  excifeman  does  a  cafk  :  fo 
'hat,  when  all  the  members  are  prefent,  they 
feldom  fend  away  three  ounces  of  meat  from  the 
table.  Upon  any  vacancy  much  care  and  deli- 
beration is  ufed  in  electing  a  new  member.  A 
candidate's  being  able  to  devour  a  whole  turkey 
•with  an  equal  proportion  of  chine,  or  eat  one 
haunch  of  venifon  with  the  fat  of  another  as  fauce 
to  it,  would  be  no  recommendation :  on  the  con- 
trary, there  never  was  more  caution  ufed,  at  the 
death  of  a  Pope,  to  elect  a  fucceflbr  who  appears 
the  moft  likely  to  be  fbort-lived,  than  by  this 
Society  of  Epicurean  hogs,  to  admit  nobody  of  a 
ftomach  fuperior  to  their  own.  A  Captain  of  a 
(hip  trading  to  the  Weft- Indies  has  been  admitted 
an  honorary  member,  having  contracted  to  bring 
over,  as  a  prefent  to  them,  a  cargo  of  turtle  every 
voyage ;  and  a  few  days  ago  I  met  Cromwell  in 
prodigious  high  fpirits,  when  he  told  me,  that  he 
was  the  happieft  man  in  the  world.  "  Now, 
"  fays  he,  we  (hall  have  Ortolans  as  plenty  as 
"  pigeons ;  for  it  was  but  yeilerday  that  we  bal- 
"  lotted  into  our  fociety  one  of  the  Flanderk'm- 
«  Bird- Merchants.'* 

THIS 
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THIS  affociation  for  the  prefervation  of  elegant 
fare  gratifies  my  friend  CramwelTs  luxury  at  a 
cheap  rate  :  and  that  he  may  make  as  many  good 
meals  as  poflible,  he  often  contrives  to  introduce 
himfelf  to  the  tables  of  perfons  of  quality.  This 
he  effects  by  fending  my  lord  or  her  ladyfhip  a 
prefcnt  of  a  Bath  Cheefe,  or  a  Ruff  or  Land- 
Rail  from  his  friends  in  Lincolnjbire  or  Somerfet- 
Jh\re\  which  feldom  fails  to  procure  him  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner.  He  then  plays  his  part  as  luftily, 
as  if  he  had  kept  Lent,  or  were  not  to  make  a 
dinner  again  for  a  fortnight.  He  never  fuffers  the 
fmalleft  fide-dim  to  efcape  him  :  for  one  is  fo  ex- 
ceeding good  j  another  looks  fo  tempting ;  ano- 
ther is  fo  great  a  rarity ;  and  though  he  declares 
he  cannot  touch  a  bit  more,  he  will  make  fliift  to 
find  room  for  this  or  that  dainty,  becaufe  he  never 
tafted  it  in  his  life.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  always 
takes  care  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  beft  mare  of 
every  nicer  dim,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
reft  of  the  company:  he  will  help  himfelf  to 
a  whole  bird,  though  there  are  but  a  brace; 
and  for  fear  any  tid-bit  mould  be  fnapped 
up  before  him,  he  matches  at  it  as  greedily,  as 
an  hungry  Frenchman  at  an  ordinary.  It  once 
happened,  that  dining  with  an  Alderman  his  ap- 
petite fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  good-breeding, 
that  he  fiiaved  off  all  the  outfide  of  a  plumb- 
G  2  pudding; 
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pudding ;  and  he  has  ever  fince  been  talked  of  in 
the  city  by  the  name  of  Skin-pudding. 

As  all  his  joy  and  mifery  conftantly  arifes  from 
his  belly,  he  thinks  it  is  the  fame  with  others ; 
and  I  heard  him  afk  a  perfect  ft  ranger  to  him, 
who  complained  that  he  was  fick,  "  whether  he 
"  had  over-eat  himfelf."  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
Cramivell  (hould  be  fometimes  troubled  with  the 
gout :  I  called  upon  him  the  other  morning,  and 
found  him  with  his  legs  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
and  a  book  lying  open  before  him  upon  the  table. 
On  afking  him  what  he  was  reading,  he  told  me 
he  was  taking  phyfick ;  and  on  enquiring  whofe 
advice  he  had,  "  Oh,  fays  he,  nobody  can  do  me 
"  fo  much  good  as  Mrs.  Hannah  GlaJJe.  I  am 
"  here  going  through  a  courfe  of  her  Art  of 
"  Cookery,  in  hopes  to  get  a  ftomach  ;  for  indeed, 
'*  my  dear  friend,  (added  he,  with  tears  in  his 
"  eyes)  my  appetite  is  quite  gone :  and  I  am  fure 
"  I  (hall  die,  if  I  do  not  find  fomething  in  this 
"  book,  which  I  think  I  can  eat," 
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—  —  Fuit  baud  ignoblis  Argis, 
Qui  fe  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 
In  vacuo  Isetus  feflbr  plauforque  theatre. 
Hie  ubi  cognatcrum  opibus  curifque  refe&us 
Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 
Et  redit  ad  fefe  ; — Pol  me  occidiftis,  amici, 
Non  fervaftis,  ait ;  cui  fie  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  dcmptus  per  vim  mentis  gratiffimus  error. 

HOR. 

A  wight  there  was,  whofe  mad  dijlemperd  brain 
Convey* d  him  evry  night  to  Drury-Lane  : 
P leas' d  and  tranfported  In  th*  ideal pit 
At  fancied  tragedies  hefecnid  to  frt. 
Now  to  his  wits  by  f age  Monro  rcftor'd, 
No  thanks,  but  curfes  on  his  friends  he  pour'd. 
Te  fools !  (he  cried)  the  dear  ddufion  /a/?, 
My  pkafure  fled)  youve  cur' d  me  to  my  coJJ  : 
Seiz'd  with  fuch  whims  ^  with  frenzy  fe  diverting^ 
Cruel!  to  chfe  the  fcene,  and  drop  the  curtain* 

HORACE,  in  the  pafTage  quoted  at  the 
head  of  my  paper,  tells  us  (after  driftntlc) 
of  a  man,  who  ufed  to  fit  in  the  empty  theatre, 
and  fancy  that   he   faw  real  exhibitions  on  the 
G  3  ftage. 
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ftage.  We  have  the  like  account,  in  another 
ancient  author,  of  a  perfon  that  ufed  to  wait  with 
great  follicitude  the  coming  of  fhips  into  the  har- 
bour, believing  them  to  be  his  own  property. 
The  end  of  thefe  madmen  was  alfo  fimilar :  they 
were  both  cured  j  and  both  complained,  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  fatisfa£tion,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  from  a  pleafing  error  of  their  minds. 

THAT  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  fancy, 
need  not  be  infifted  on:  Crede  quod  babes,  et  babes', 
Think  that  you  have  and  you  have,  is  a  maxim 
not  confined  to  thofe  only  within  the  walls  of 
Bedlam.  I  remember  an  humourift,  who  would 
frequently  divert  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  madmen  above-mentioned,  and  fupply  his 
real  wants  by  the  force  of  his  imagination.  He 
would  go  round  the  markets,  and  fuppofe  him- 
felf to  be  cheapening  the  moft  dainty  provifions ; 
and  when  he  came  home  to  his  fcanty  meal,  by 
the  fame  ideal  contrivance  he  would  convert  his 
trotters  into  turbot,  and  his  fmall  beer  into  the 
moft  delicious  Burgundy.  As  he  was  a  barber 
by  trade,  he  would  put  on  the  air  and  manners  of 
his  cuftomers,  while  he  combed  out  their  wigs : 
with  every  bag  he  would  conceive  himfelf  going 
to  court  or  an  aflembly  j  and  once,  when  he  was 
fick,  he  got  together  three  or  four  of  the  largeft 
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tyes,  placed  them  upon  blocks  round  his  bed- fide, 
and  called  them  a  conl'ultation  of  phyficians. 

B  u  T  of  all  others,  there  are  none  perhaps, 
who  are  more  obliged  to  the  imagination  for  their 
ideal  happinefs,  than  the  fraternity  of  which  I  am 
an  unworthy  member.  There  is  no  fet  of  people, 
who  are  more  ambitious  to  appear  grand  in  the 
world,  and  yet  have  lefs  means,  than  thofe  gen- 
tlemen whom  the  world  has  filled  Authors.  Wit 
and  pride  as  often  go  hand  in  hand  together,  as 
wit  and  poverty:  but  though  the  generality  of 
writers  are  by  the  frowns  of  fortune  debarred  from 
pofleffing  a  profufe  fhare  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  they  are  abundantly  recompenfed  by 
enjoying  them  in  fpeculation.  They  indulge  in 
golden  dreams,  at  the  time  that  they  have  not 
fixpence  in  their  pockets  j  and  conjure  up  all  the 
luxuries  of  Pontacs  before  them,  though  they  are 
at  a  lofs  perhaps  where  to  get  a  dinner.  Thus 
a  Critic  by  a  kind  of  magic  will  tranfport  him- 
felf  to  the  theatres  in  an  imaginary  chariot,  and 
be  feated  at  once  in  the  front-boxes ;  wlien  in 
reality  he  has  waited  for  two  hours  in  Vinegar- 
Yard  before  the  opening  of  the  doors,  to  fecure 
to  himfelf  a  corner  in  the  twelve- penny  gallery. 
Hence  it  alfo  happens  to  moft  Authors,  that 
though  their  way  of  life  be  ever  fo  mean,  their 
G  4  writings 
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writings  favour  of  the  moft  unbounded  magni- 
ficence ;  and  as  they  have  nothing  to  beftow,  a 
moft  furprifing  generofity  always  accompanies 
every  action  of  the  quill.  A  Novellift,  for  ex- 
ample, is  remarkably  lavifh  of  his  cafh  on  all 
occafions ;  and  fpares  no  expence  in  carrying  on 
the  defigns  of  his  perfonages  through  ever  fo  many 
volumes.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  eafy  than 
to  be  very  profufe  upon  paper :  An  author,  when 
he  is  about  it,  may  erect  his  airy  caftles  to  what 
height  he  pleafes,  and  with  the  wave  of  his  pen 
may  command  the  mines  of  Peru :  and  as  he  deals 
about  his  money  without  once  untying  his  purfe- 
ftrings,  it  will  coft  him  the  fame  whether  he 
throws  away  a  mite  or  a  million ;  and  another 
dip  of  ink,  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  grafts 
cyphers,  may  in  an  inftant  convert  a  {ingle  ten 
into  as  many  thoufands. 

BUT  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  we  Efiay- 
writers,  as  we  are  the  greateft  Egotifts,  are  con- 
fequently  moft  vain  and  oftentatious.  As  we 
frequently  find  occafion  to  prate  about  ourfelves, 
we* take  abundant  care  to  put  the  reader  conftantly 
in  mind  of  our  importance.  It  is  very  well  known, 
that  we  keep  the  beft  company,  are  prefent  at  the 
moft  expenfive  places  of  diverfion,  and  can  talk 
as  familiarly  of  Ifhitisj  as  if  we  had  been  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  the  honour  of  lofing  an  eftate  there. 
Though  the  neceflaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of 
life  may  perhaps  be  denied  us,  we  readily  make 
up  for  the  want  of  them  by  the  creative  power  of 
the  imagination.  Thus,  for  inftance,  I  remem- 
ber a  brother  EfTayift,  who  took  a  particular  pride 
in  dating  his  lucubrations,  From  my  own  Apart- 
ment ;  which  he  reprefented  as  abounding  with 
every  convenience :  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
was  working  three  ftories  from  the  ground,  and 
was  often  forced,  for  want  of  other  paper,  to 
fcribble  upon  wrappers  of  tobacco.  As  to  myfelf, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  reader  has  long  ago  dif-= 
covered  without  my  telling  him,  that  I  loll  at 
my  eafe  in  a  crimfon  velvet  chair,  reft  my  elbow 
on  the  polifhed  furface  of  a  mahogany  table, 
write  my  effays  upon  gilt  paper,  and  dip  my-  pen 
into  a  filver  ftandifh. 

INDEED,  though  I  have  taken  upon  me  the1 
title  of  CONNOISSEUR,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to 
boaft,  that  I  am  pofTefled  of  a  Mufseum  like 
Shane's^  or  a  Library  equal  to  Mead's*  But  as 
Pliny  ^  and  after  him  our  countryman  Mr.  Pope, 
have  left  us  a  defcription  of  their  elegant  Fi/las, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  in  me, 
after  what  I  have  faid,  if  I  fet  before  the  reader 
an  account  of  my  own  STUDY,  This  is  a  little 
G  5  edifice. 
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edifice  fituated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
houfe,  for  the  fake  of  privacy  and  retirement.  It 
is  an  ancient  pile  of  building,  and  hangs  over  a 
fmall  rivulet ;  and  as  the  entrance  into  it'is  ftiaded 
by  a  thick  hedge  of  ever-greens,  which  caft  a 
kind  of  awful  gloom  about  it,  fome  learned  Anti- 
quarians have  been  led  to  conjecture,  that  it  was 
formerly  a  Temple,  or  rather  Chapel  of  Eafe, 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  heathen  Goddeflea.  This 
Goddefs,  they  inform  me,  was  worshipped  by  the 
'Romany  and  was  probably  held  in  no  lefs  venera- 
tion by  the  /Egyptians?  Chatdcesy  Syrians^  and  other 
nations.  However  this  be,  the  walls  on  the  infide 
are  decorated  with  various  infcriptions  alludino-  to 
the  religious  rites  performed  there,  and  hung 
lound  with  the  rude  rhymes  of  ancient  bards. 

To  this  STUDY  I  retire  conftantly  every 
morning  after  breakfaft,  and  at  other  parts  of  the 
day,  as  occafion  calls.  Here  I  am  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge my  meditations  uninterrupted,  as  I  fuffer 
no  one  to  break  in  upon  my  privacy :  and  (what 
will  perhaps  furprife  my  readers)  I  find  in  myfelf 
the  greateft  inclination  to  vifit  it  after  an  hearty 
meal.  In  this  place  I  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs 
in  literature,  and  have  gone  through  feveral  very 
learned  volumes,  which  otherwife  I  fhould  never 
have  looked  into,  I  have  here  travelled  leaf  by 

leaf 
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leaf  through  the  works  of  many  worthy,  but 
negle&ed,  ancient  divines,  critics,  and  politi- 
cians ;  and  have  turned  over  many  a  modern 
pamphlet  or  poem  with  equal  fatisfaclion.  I  muft 
not  forget  to  mention,  that  (like  the  fcrupuloua 
Mahometans)  I  have  often  picked  up  the  fragments 
of  feveral  learned  writers,  which  have  come  from 
the  chandlers,  and  lodged  them  among  others  no> 
lefs  valuable,  in  my  STUDY. 

I  MAY  fafely  boaft,  that  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  my  bed  thoughts  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
papers,  to  the  reflections  I  have  had  the-leifure  to 
make  in  this  STUDY  ;  which  probably  has  the 
fame  influence  on  my  mind,  as  the  ftew'd  prunes 
had  upon  Bayes,  which  he  tells  us  he  always  took 
when  he  wrote.  But  if  my  STUDY  ferves  to  in- 
fpire  me  fometimes  with  agreeable  ideas,  it  never 
fails  on  the  other  hand  to  remind  me  of  the  mor- 
tality of  writers  ;  as  it  affords  repeated  proofs, 
that  we  may  juftly  fay  of  our  works,  as  well  as 
of  ourfelves, 

Serius  aut  citius  Sedem  properamus  ad  unam. 

OVID, 

O  lamentable  chance  !  to  one  vile  Seaty 
Sooner  or  later  we  mujl  all  retreat! 

T 
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Lugete,  O  Veneres  Cupidinefque, 

Et  quantum  eft  hominum  venuftiorum  ! 

Pafler  mortuus  eft  meae  puellae  j 

Pafler  deliciae  meae  puellae  j 

Quern  plus  ilia  occulis  fuia  amabat.      CATUL. 


ye  belles  ^  ye  beaux  deplore  ! 
Pretty^  pretty  Pol  IV  no  more  ! 
Poll,  the  dear  delight,  the  fancy  ± 
Poll,  the  darling  of  my  Nancy  ! 
Pretty  Poll,  whomjbe  did  love^ 
'Bove  her  eyest  O  far  above* 

GOING  the  other  day  to  viflt  Mrs.  Penelope 
Daat,  after  I  had  waited  fome  time  in  the 
parlour,  the  maid,  returned  with  her  miftrefs's 
compliments,  and  informed  me,  that  as  {he  was 
extremely  bufy,  {he  begged  to  be  excufed  coming 
down  to  me,  but  that  ihe  would  be.  very  glad  to 
fee  me  in  the  Nurfery.  As  I  knew  fhe  was  a 
maiden  lady,  I  was  a  good  deal  ftartled  at  the 
jnefiage  :  but  however  I  followed  the  fervant 
up  ftairs  to  hermiftrefs;  whom  I  found  combing 
a  little  fpotted  dog  that  lay  in  her  lap,  with  a  grey 
parrot  perched  on  one  arm  of  the  fettee  where  fhe 

fat, 
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fat,  a  monkey  on  the  back,  and  a  tabby  cat  with 
half  a  dozen  kittens  on  the  other  corner  of  it. 
The  whole  room,  which  was  a  very  large  one, 
was  indeed  a  Nurfery  for  all  kinds  of  animals, 
except  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  was  hung 
every  where  with  cages,  containing  parrots, 
mackaws,  Canary  birds,  nightingales,  linnets, 
and  goldfinches ;  on  the  chairs  were  feveral  cats 
repofing  on  foft  cufhions ;  and  there  were  little 
kennels  in  the  Chinefe  tafte,  in  almoft  every  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  filled  with  Pugs,  Fidos,  and 
King  Charles's  breed.  As  foon  as  the  chattering 
of  the  birds,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the 
mewing  of  the  cats,  which  my  entrance  occa- 
floned,  began  to  ceafe, — "  You  find  me  here,  Sir, 
"  faid  the  lady,  tending  my  little  family,  the  only 
**  joy  of  my  life.  Here's  a  dear  pretty  creature  ! 
"  (holding  up  the  dog  (he  was  combing)  a 
u  beauty  !  what  a  fine  long-eared  fnub-nofed 
"  beauty  !  Lady  Faddle  advertifed  three  quarters 
"  of  a  year,  and  could  not  get  the  fellow  to  it. 

"  Ah,  blefs  it,  and  love  it,  fweet  foul  !•" 

And  then  {he  ftroaked  it,  and  kified  it  for  near 
two  minutes,  uttering  the  whole  time  all  thofe 
inarticulate  founds,  which  cannot  be  committed 
to  paper,  and  which  are  only  addrefled  to  dogs, 
cats,  and  children,  and  may  be  ftiled  the  language 
«f  the  Nurfery..  Upon  obferving  me  (mile  at  the 
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embraces  (he  beftowed  on  her  little  motley  dar- 
ling, "  I  am  afraid  (faid  (he)  you  don't  love 
ct  thefe  pretty  creatures.  How  can  you  be  fo 
*c  cruel  ?  Poor  dumb  things  !  I  would  not  have 
c<  them  hurt  for  all  the  world.  Nor  do  I  fee 
"  why  a  lady  fhould  not  indulge  herfelf  in  having 
"  fuch  fweet  little  company  about  her,  as  well 
«  as  you  men  run  out  eftates  in  keeping  a  pack 
«'  of  filthy  hounds."  Then  fhe  laid  Pompey  on 
his  cufhion  by  the  fire-fide  ;  and  railed  at  the 
barbarity  of  the  human  fpecies  to  the  reft  of  the 
creation,  and  entered  into  a  long  dhTertation  on 
tendernefs  and  humanity. 

AN  humane  difpofithm  is,  indeed  fo  amiable 
either  in  man  or  woman,  that  it  ought  always  to 
be  cheriihed  and  kept  alive  in  our  bofoms ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  we  fhould  be  cautious  not  to  render 
the  firft  virtue  of  our  nature  ridiculous.  The  moft 
compaflionate  temper  may  be  fufficiently  gratified 
by  relieving  the  wretches  of  our  own  fpecies  :  but 
who  would  ever  boaft  of  their  genercfity  to  a 
lap-dog,  and  their  conferring  eternal  obligations 
on  a  monkey  ;  or  would  any  lady  deferve  to  be 
celebrated  for  her  charity,  who  fhouM  deny  fup- 
port  to  a  relation  or  a  friend,  becaufe  fhe  main- 
tains a  litter  of  kittens  ?  For  my  part,  before  I 
would  treat  a  Dutch  puppy  with  fuch  abfurd 
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fondnefs,  I  tnuft  be  brought  to  worfhip  dogs,  as 
the  ^Egyptians  did  of  old  ;  and  ere  I  Would  fo  ex- 
travagantly doat  upon  a  monkey,  I  would  (as 
logo  fays  on  a  different  occafion)  "  exchange  my 
"  humanity  with  a  baboon." 

YET  there  have  been  many  inftances,  befides 
my  female  friend,  of  this  fondnefs  for  the  brute 
creation  being  carried  to  very  ridiculous  lengths. 
The  grave  doctors  of  the  faculty  have  been  called 
in  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  a  lap-dog,  and  infpecl  the 
urine  of  a  fquirrel :  nay,.  I  am  myfelf  acquainted 
with  a  lady,  who  carried  this  matter  fo  far,  as  to- 
difcharge  her  chaplain,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
bury  her  monkey.  But  the  moft  folemn  piece  of 
mummery  on  thefe  occafions  is  the  making  pro- 
vifions  for  thefe  animals  by  willj  which  abfurd 
legacies  as  little  deferve  the  title  of  humanity,  as 
thofe  people  merit  being  called  charitable,  who  in. 
a  death-bed  fright  ftarve  their  relations,  by  leaving 
their  eftates  to  found  an  hofpital.  It  were  indeed 
to  be  wifticd,  that  money  left  in  truft  for  fuch 
ufqs  were  fubjed  to  feme  ftatute  of  Mortmain  > 
or  at  leail  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
would  contrive  fome  fcheme  to  cut  off  the  entail 
from  monkeys,  raackaws,  Italian  greyhounds, 
and  tabby  cats. 

THAT 
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THAT  a  ftage  coachman  fhould  love  his  cattle 
better  than  his  wife  or  children,  or  a  country 
fqiiire  be  fond  of  his  hounds  and  hunters,  is  not 
fb  furprifing,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  their  regard  for 
them  is  eaiily  accounted  for :  and  a  fea-captain 
has,  upon  the  fame  principles,  been  known  to 
contract  an  affe&ion  for  his  fhip.  Yet  no  coach- 
man would,  like  Caligula^  tye  his  horfes  to  a 
golden  rack  :  but  thinks  he  flrews  fufficfent  kind- 
nefs  by  giving  them  a  good  feed  and  clean  ftraw : 
and  the  country  fportfman  takes  care  to  provide 
his  hounds  with  a  warm  kennel  and  horfe-flefh  ; 
but  would  never  think  of  placing  them  on 
eufhions  before  the  fire,  and  cramming  them  with 
fricaflees,  or  breed  them  with  as  much  care  as  the 
heir  to  his  eftate. 

THIS  irregular  paffion  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is 
moft  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  the  ladies. 
How  often  has  the  flighted  gallant  envied  the  ca- 
reffes  given  to  a  lap-dog,  or  kifTes  beftowed  on  a 
fquirrel  !  and  "  I  would  I  were  thy  bird  !"  has 
been  the  fond  exclamation  of  many  a  Romeo.  But 
k  is  remarkable,  that  this  affection  for  birds  and 
beafts  generally  wears  off  after  marriage,  and  that 
the  ladies  difcard  their  four-footed  darlings  and 
feathered  favourites,  when  they  can  beftow  therr 
endearments  on  an  hufband.  Wherefore,  thefe 

dry 
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dry  nurfes  to  Pugs  and  Grimalkins  are  moftly  to 
be  met  with  among  thofe  females,  who  have  been 
difappointed  in  the  affairs  of  Jove,  and  have  againft 
their  will  retained  the  flower  of  virginity,  'till  it 
has  withered  in  their  poflfeffion.  It  often  happens 
that  there  is  fome  kind  of  analogy  between  the 
gallant  they  once  loved,  and  the  animal  on  which 
they  afterwards  fix  their  afre&ions  :  and  I  re- 
member an  inftance  of  a  lady's  pafEon  for  a 
lawyer  being  converted  into  dotage  on  a  parrot; 
and  have  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  once  lan- 
guiflied  for  a  beau,  whofe  heart  is  now  devoted 
to  a  monkey. 

BUT  I  fhould  not  fo  much  quarrel  with  thefe 
humane  ladies,  who  chufe  to  fettle  their  affections 
on  the  brute  fpecies,  if  their  love  for  thefe  pretty 
creatures  was  not  troublefome  to  others  who  are 
not  fo  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  a  fnub  nofe,  or 
cannot  difcover  any  beauty  in  the  grey  eyes  of  a 
cat.  A  doating  mother  would  never  forgive  you, 
if  you  did  not  call  her  brat  a  fine  child,  and 
dandle  it  about,  and  prattle  with  it,  with  as  much 
feeming  rapture  as  herfelf:  in  like  manner,  a 
lady  would  take  it  as  an  affront  to  her  own  perfon, 
if  you  did  not  pay  your  addreffes  equally  to  her 
pug  or  paroquet.  I  know  a  young  fellow,  that 
was  cut  off  with  a  (hilling  by  an  old  maiden  aunt, 

on 
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on  whom  he  had  great  dependance,  becaufc  he 
gave  poor  Veny  a  kick,  only  for  lifting  up  his  leg 
againft  the  gentleman's  flocking  :  and  I  have 
heard  of  another,  who  might  have  carried  off  a 
very  rich  widow,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himfeif  to  extend  his  carefies  to  her 
dormoufe.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  embraces  and  endearments  beftowed  on  thefe 
rivals  of  the  human  fpecies  fliould  be  as  private  as 
the  moft  fecret  intrigues ;  and  I  would  have  lap- 
dogs,  like  fretful  and  fqualling  children,  confined 
to  bark  and  growl  only  in  the  Nurfery.  We 
may  often  fee  a  footman  following  his  lady  to 
church  with  a  large  common -prayer-book  under 
one  arm,  and  a  fnarling  cur  under  the  other.  I  have 
known  a  grave  divine  forced  to  flop  fliort  in  the 
middle  of  a  prayer,  while  the  whole  congregation 
has  been  raifed  from  their  knees  to  attend  to  the 
howling  of  a  non-conforming  pug :  and  I  once 
faw  a  tragedy  monarch  difturbed  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, as  he  lay  expiring  on  the  carpet,  by  a 
difcerning  critic  of  king  Charles's  black  breed, 
who  jumped  out  of  the  ftage-box,  and  fattening 
upoa  the  hero's  perriwig,  brought  it  off  in  his 
mouth,  and  lodged  it  in  his  lady's  lap. 

IT  will  not  appear  ftrange,    after  what  has 
been  faid,  that  thefe  ladies,  or  lady-like  gentle- 
men, 
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men,  ftiould  be  as  folHcitous  to  preferve  the  breed 
of  their  favourite  animals,  as  a  fportfman  of  his 
hounds  and  horfes.  I  have  known  a  gentleman, 
in  St.  James's  Street  fend  his  little  Cupid  in  a  fedan 
chair  as  far  as  Grofuenor  Square,  to  wait  upon 
a  lady's  Veny  for  this  very  purpofe  :  and  I  {hall 
never  forget  a  Card,  which  was  fent  to  another 
lady  on  a  like  occafion,  expreffed  in  the  following 
terms.  — *'  Mr.  •  •  's  compliments  to  Lady 

"  Betty ,  is  glad  to  hear  Mils  Chloe  is 

*'  fafely  delivered,    and  begs  it  as  a  particular 
"  favour,    that  her  ladyfhip   would  be  pleafed 
"  tofet  him  down  for  a  puppy  " 
O 

NUMB.  XC.     Tljurfday^  Offober  15,  1755. 

Ego  nee  ftudiam  fine  divite  vena, 

Nee  rude  quid  profit,  video,  ingenium.         « 

HOR. 

Ah)  what  can  Application  <&, 
Unlefs  we  have  a  Genius  too  ? 
Or  Genius  how  have  cultivation, 
I'Viibout  due  pains  and  Application  ? 

IF  we  confider  that  part  of  our  acquaintance, 
whom  we  remember  from  their  infancy,  we 
(hall  find,  that  the  expectations  we  once  enter- 
tained   of   their    future    abilities   are   in   many 

inftances 
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inftances  difappointed.  Thofe,  who  were  ac- 
counted heavy  dull  boys,  have  by  diligence  and 
application  made  their  way  to  the  firft  honours, 
and  become  eminent  for  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  while  others  who  were  re- 
garded as  bright  lads,  and  imagined  to  pofiefs 
parts  equal  to  any  fcheme  of  life,  have  turned  out 
diflblute  and  ignorant;  and  quite  unworthy  the 
title  of  a  Genius,  except  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  by  which  it  fignifies  a  very  filfy 
young  fellow,  who  from  his  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery has  obtained  the  name  of  a  Genius, 
like  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  becaufe  he  had  no  Genius 
at  all. 

IT  is  a  fhocking  drawback  from  a  father's 
happinefs,  when  he  fees  his  fon  blefied  with  ftrong 
natural  parts  and  quick  conception,  to  reflect  that 
thefe  very  talents  may  be  his  ruin.  If  vanity  once 
gets  into  his  head  and  gives  it  a  wrong  turn,  the 
young  coxcomb  will  negle&  the  means  of  im- 
provement, truft  entirely  to  his  native  abilities, 
and  be  as  ridiculoufly  proud  of  his  parts,  as  the 
brats  of  quality  are  taught  to  be  of  their  family. 
In  the  mean  time  thofe,  whom  nature  threw  far 
behind  him,  are  by  Application  enabled  to  leave 
him  at  a  diftance  in  their  turn  ;  and  he  continues 
boafting  of  his  Genius,  'till  it-fubfifts  no  longer, 

bift 
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but  dies  for  want  of  cultivation.  Thus  vanity 
and  indolence  prevent  his  improvement ,  and  if  he 
is  to  rife  in  the  world  by  his  merit,  take  away 
the  means  of  fuccefs,  and  perhaps  reduce  him  to 
very  miferable  diftrefles.  I  know  one  of  thefe 
early  Geniufes,  who  fcarce  fupports  himfelf  by 
writing  for  a  bookfeller  j  and  another,  who  is  at 
leifure  to  contemplate  his  extraordinary  parts  in 
the  Fleet-prifon. 

IF  we  look  into  the  world,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  mere  Genius  will  never  raife  himfelf  to  any 
degree  of  eminence  without  a  clofe  and  unwearied 
application  to  his  refpe&ive  bufmefs  or  profeffion. 
The  Inns  of  Court  are  full  of  thefe  men  of  parts, 
who  cannot  bear  the  drudgery  of  turning  over 
dry  Cafes  and  Reports ;  but,  though  they  appear 
ever  fo  eloquent  in  taverns  and  coffee-houfes,  not 
the  neareft  relation  will  truft  them  with  a  Brief: 
and  many  a  fprightly  phyfician  has  walked  on  foot 
all  his  life,  with  no  more  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
feffion than  what  lies  in  his  periwig.  For  what- 
ever opinion  they  themfelves  may  have  of  their 
own  parts,  other  perfons  do  not  chufe  to  be  ban- 
tered out  of  their  eftates,  or  joked  out  of  their 
lives  :  and  even  in  trade,  the  plodding  men  of  the 
Alley  would  foretell  the  bankruptcy  of  any  wit 
among  them,  who  fhould  laugh  at  the  labour  of 

Accounts, 
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Account,  or  defpife  the  Italian  Method  of  Book- 
keeping. Thus  we  fee,  that  parts  alone  are  not 
fufficient  to  recommend  us  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world  ;  and  if  not  roufed  and  called 
forth  by  ftudy  and  application,  they  would  be- 
come torpid  and  ufelefs :  as  the  race-horfe,  though 
not  put  to  drag  a  dray  or  carry  a  pack,  muft 
yet  be  kept  in  exercife.  But  I  fhall  enlarge  no 
further  on  this  fubje<5t,  as  Iwould  not  anticipate  the 
thoughts  contained  in  the  following  elegant  little 
Fable  ;  which  is  written  by  the  fame  ingenious 
hand,  that  obliged  the  public  with  the  Verfes  on 
Imitation,  inferted  in  my  fixty-feventh  number. 

THE 

HARE   and  the  TORTOISE. 

GENIUS,  bleft  term  of  meaning  wide ! 
(For  fure  no  term  fo  mifapply'd) 
How  many  bear  the  facred  name, 
That  never  felt  a  real  flame! 
Proud  of  the  fpecious  appellation, 
Thus  fools  have  crifl'ned  Inclination. 

But  yet  fuppofe  a  Genius  truei 
Exempli  gratia,    me  or  you. 
Whate'er  he  tries  with  due  intention, 
Rarely  efcapes  his  apprehenfion ; 

Surmounting 
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Surmounting  ev'ry  oppofition, 
You'd  fwear  he  learnt  by  intuition. 
Should  he  prefume  alone  on  parts, 
And  ftudy  therefore  but  by  ftarts  ? 
Sure  of  fuccefs  whene'er  he  tries, 
Should  he  forego  the  means  to  rife  ?    ; 

Suppofe  your  watch,  a  Graham  make, 
Gold  if  you  will  for  value  fake, 
It's  fprings  within  in  order  due, 
No  watch,  when  going,  goes  fo  true : 
If  ne'er  wound  up  with  proper  care, 
What  fervice  is  it  in  the  wear  ? 

Some  genial  fpark  of  Phoebus'  rays 
Perhaps  within  our  bofom  plays. 

0  how  the  purer  rays  afpire, 
If  Application  fans  the  fire  ! 
Without  it  Genius  vainly  tries, 
Howe'er  fometimes  it  feems  to  rife : 
Nay,  Application  will  prevail, 
When  braggart  parts  and  Genius  fail. 
And  now,  to  lay  my  proof  before  ye, 

1  here  prcfent  you  with  a  ftory. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  Time  was  young, 
When  birds  convers'd  as  well  as  fung, 

And 
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And  tife  of  fpeech  was  not  confm'd 
Merely  to  brutes  of  human  kind; 
A  forward  Hare  of  fwiftnefs  vain, 
The  Genius  of  the  neighboring  plain, 
Would  oft  deride  the  drudging  croud : 
For  Geniufes  are  ever  proud. 
His  flight,  he'd  boaft,  'twere  vain  to  follow, 

'  For  horfe  and  dog,  he'd  beat  them  hollow. 
Nay,  if  he  put  forth  all  his  ftrength, 
Outftript  his  brethren  Ixilf  a  length. 

A  Tortoife  heard  his  vain  oration, 
And  vented  thus  his  indignation. 
"  O  Pufs !  it  bodes  thee  dire  difgrace, 
"  When  I  defy  thee  to  the  race. 
"  Come,  'tis  a  match, — nay  no  denial, 
"  I  lay  my  {hell  upon  the  trial." 

Twas  done  and  done, — all  fair — a  bet- 
Judges  prepar'd,  and  diftance  fet. 
The  fcamp'ring  Hare  outftrip'd  the  wind, 
The  creeping  Tortoife  lagg'd  behind, 
And  fcarce  had  pafs'd  a  fingle  pole, 
When  Pufs  had  almoft  reach'd  the  goal. 
*'  Friend  Tortoife,  cries  the  jeering  Hare, 
"  Your  burthen's  more  than  you  can  bear : 
x;  To  help  your  fpeed,  it  were  as  well 
"  That  I  fhould  eafe  you  of  your  fhell. 
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"  Jog  on  a  little  fafter  prithee, 
"  I'll  take  a  nap,  and  then  be  with  thee." 
So  faid,  fo  done, — and  fafely  fure ; 
For  fay,  what  conqueft  more  fecure  ? 
Whene'er  he  wak'd,  (that's  all  that's  in  it) 
He  could  o'eftake  him  in  a  minute. 

The  Tortoife  heard  the  taunting  jeer, 
But  ftill  refolv'd  to  perfeuere; 
Still  drawl'd  along,  as  who  (hould  fay 
I  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay: 
On  to  the  goal  fecurely  crept , 
While  Pufs  unknowing  foundly  flept. 

The  bets  are  won,  the  Hare  awake, 
When  thus  the  vi&or  Tortoife  fpake : 
"  Pufs,  though  I  own  thy  quicker  parts, 
"  Things  are  not  always  won  by  Harts : 
"  You  may  deride  my  awkward  pace, 
"  But  flow  and  fteady  wuis  the  race." 


VOL.  III.  H  NUMB, 
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Omnia  Caftor  emit  ;  fie  fiet,  ut  omnia  vender. 

MART. 

Such  Bargains  purchased  by  bis  dcar^ 

Her  Tafte  at  Auftiom  foeiv ing, 
Hlmfelf  mujl  turn  an  duttioneer—— 

A  going,  a  going,  a  going. 

To     Mr.      r  O  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

1AM  married  to  a  woman  of  the  mofl  notable 
difpofition,  who  values  herfelf  upon  going  the 
neareft  way  to  work  in  every  thing,  and  laying 
out  her  money  to  more  advantage  than  any  body 
elfe.  But  her  oeconomy  is  fo  ftrangely  expenfive, 
and  her  favings  attended  with  fuch  ridiculous  ex- 
travagance, that  fhe  has  almoft  undone  me  by 
her  frugality. 

IN  the  firft  place,  my  wife  is  particularly  proud 
of  being  an  excellent  Market-woman.  She  under- 
ftands  this  bufmefs  fo  well,  it  feems,  that  fhe 
buys  every  thing  better  of  it's  fort,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  any  other  perfon :  for  which 
reafon  ftie  always  undertakes  it  herfelf,  and  trudges 

to 
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to  market  with  all  the  notable  airs  and  houfewifely 
appearance  of  an  old  butter-woman.  Here  fhe 
flatters  herfelf,  that  (he  has  the  art  of  beating  down 
every  thing  fo  very  low,  that  fhe  cannot  refift  the 
temptation  of  buying  fuch  extaordinary  pmny- 
wortbs ;  and  after  fpending  the  whole  morning  at 
twenty  different  (hops,  and  four  or  five  different 
markets,  (he  comes  home  with  provifions  enough 
to  fupport  the  firfl  duke's  family  in  the  kingdom 
for  a  week.  Though  the  natural  confequence  of 
this  houfewifery  is,  that  above  half  her  marketings 
flink  and  grow  mufty,  before  we  can  ufe  them  ; 
yet  (he  is  highly  delighted  with  her  management, 
and  entertains  all  the  good  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  an  account  of  her  oeconomy,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  tradefmen,  that  there  was  no 
deeding  with  her,  that  (he  is  too  bard  for  them, 
and  that  they  fhall  be  ruined  by  felling  her  fitch 
bargains. 

I  SHOULD  tell  you,  Sir,  that  foon  after  we 
were  married,  my  wife  over-perfuaded  me  to  take 
an  houfe  in  the  country  j  and  (he  aflured  me,  that 
we  fhould  fave  more  than  the  rent  of  it,  by  the 
advantages  of  breeding  our  own  poultry,  and 
feeding  our  own  cattle,  for  the  fupply  of  our  table. 
I  accordingly  hired  a  little  box  about  twenty  miles 
from  town,  with  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  it, 
H  2  and 
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and  my  wife  took  upon  her  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  eftate  ;  for  the  ordering  of  which  ihe 
had  collected  together  fo  many  excellent  rules, 
that  fhe  was  fure  to  fave  Cent,  per  Cent,  in  every 
article.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  our 
chickens,  being  fed  with  rye  inftead  of  barley  and 
wheat,  died  of  the  pip ;  our  turkies  were  crammed 
with  bran  and  butter-milk,  to  fave  the  expence 
of  corn,  and  were  mod  of  them  carried  off  by 
a  loofenefs ;  our  geefe  were  fattened  with  acorns 
inftead  of  oats,  and  were  as  poor  as  their 
plucked  brethren  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfoire*  Our 
hogs  coft  us  nothing  in  a  manner  for  their  keeping, 
as  they  lived  upon  turnip-parings  aud  cabbage- 
ftalks,  peafe  and  bean-fhells,  fcalded  crab-apples,, 
and  bull's  blood  and  liver  j  in  confequence  of 
which  our  bacon  was  rancid,  and  our  pork  meazly. 
We  had  two  cows  for  the  ufe  of  our  dairy ;  but 
the  very  firft  winter,  being  fed  for  cheapnefs  with 
nothing  but  collart-leaves  and  chopt  ftraw,  they 
gave  no  milk  for  half  the  year,  and  at  laft  died  of 
the  diftemper  among  the  horned  cattle.  Even  our 
poor  mare,  which  ufed  to  run  in  the  chaife,  fared 
no  better  than  a  miller's  horfe,  as  fhe  was  kept 
chiefly  upon  bran,  and  very  feldom  indulged  with 
the  luxury  of  oats  and  beans  j  fo  that  the  poor 
creature,  after  a  journey  fomewhat  harder  than 
uiual,  dropt  down  dead  between  the  (hafts.  We 

had 
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had  fcarce  better  luck  in  the  management  of  our 
garden  :  for  though  my  wife  prided  herfelf  on  her 
notable  fkill  in  thcfe  matters,  our  fruit-trees  could 
never  be  brought  to  bear  ;  and  when  cucumbers 
were  to  be  had  for  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  peafe 
for  a  groat  a  peck,  we  had  the  pleafure  of  gather- 
ing them  frelh  from  our  own  garden,  after  they 
had  flood  us  in  more  than  ten  times  their  value  in 
'the  railing. 

AMONG  her  other  houfewifely  accomplim- 
ments,  my  wife  was  pofTefTed  of  the  original  re- 
ceipts of  her  grandmother  for  all  forts  of  Made 
Wines,  which  nobody  could  diftinguifh  from 
thofe  of  a  foreign  growth.  She  therefore  fet  about 
making  a  large  quantity  of  Port  and  Claret  from 
elder-berries,  and  Mountain  and  Frontiniac  from 
raifins  and  brown  fugar :  but  when  thefe  had  been 
kept  to  a  proper  age,  and  were  fit  to  be  drank, 
we/ had  this  only  confolation,  that  they  were  the 
beft  Vinegar  that  could  be  ufed  for  our  pickles. 
Our  Oflobcr^  which  fhe  contrived  to  brew  with 
as  much  bran  as  malt,  and  mugwort  inftead  of 
hops,  grew  dead  in  the  calks,  before  it  had  fuffi- 
cicntly  fermented  ;  and  when  we  had  bottled  it 
ofF,  it  burft  above  twenty  dozen  of  the  bottles, 
and  the  remainder  was  four.  My  wife  alfo  bought 
a  Still,  with  it's  whole  apparatus,  that  fhe  might 
H  3  make 
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make  Plague  and  Hyfteric  Water,  for  her  own 
life,  and  to  give  away  among  her  poor  neigh- 
bours :  but  at  one  time  the  head  of  the  Still  flew 
off,  and  laid  her  under  the  furgeon's  hands  for 
three  months ;  and  at  another,  it  took  fire,  and 
had  like  to  have  burnt  the  houfe  down.  To  this 
account  I  fhould  likewife  fet  down  the  charge  of 
our  apothecary's  {hop,  in  preparing  ointments  for 
fcalds,  falves  for  burns,  and  other  family  medi- 
cines j  in  all  which  I  know  to  my  coft,  the  old 
faying  was  inverted,  and  we  loft  eleven-pence  out 
of  a  {hilling. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  (befides  her  do- 
meftic  ceconomy)  my  provident  dear  is  a  moft 
paffionate  admirer  of  a  Pennyworth  in  any  ftiape ; 
and  is  one  of  thofe  prudent  good  ladies,  who  will 
purchafe  any  thing,  of  which  they  have  no  need, 
merely  becaufe  they  can  have  it  a  Bargain.  It 
would  be  doing  much  fervice  to  many  other  poor 
gentlemen  as  well  as  to  me,  if  you  could  convince 
thefe  thrifty  females,  that  to  purchafe  ufelefs  com- 
modities at  any  price,  can  never  be  good  houfe- 
wifery,  and  that  however  nearly  they  may  drive 
their  bargains,  there  is  juft  fo  much  money  flung 
away,  as  the  purchafe  cofts.  We  have  as  much 
linnen  by  us  as  would  fet  up  a  piece-broker,  which 
my  wife  has  purchafed  under  prime  coft  of  the 

Scotch 
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Scotch  pedlars,  that  came  to  our  door  ;  and  I  am 
fure  we  have  caft-off  cloaths  fufficient  to  furnifh 
a  fale-fhop,  which  {he  has  bought  of  ladies  maids 
for  a  mere  trifle.  She  is  a  frequent  cuftomer  to 
pretended  fmugglers,  that  flily  whifper  in  your 
ear,  and  offer  you  right  India  handkerchiefs  made 
at  Spital- fields.  But  above  all,  {he  conftantly  at- 
tends the  feveral  Auctions  of  the  Stock  in  Trade 
of  eminent  Xradefmen,  that  were  never  heard  of, 
and  the  Houfhold  Furniture,  Plate,  China,  &c. 
of  Baronets  and  Squires,  that  never  exifted  but 
in  the  brain  of  the  Auctioneer.  Here  Ihe  meets 
with  fuch  excellent  Pennyworths,  that,  as  my 
pantry  is  flored  with  more  provifions  than  we 
can  difpenfe  with,  every  room  in  my  houfe  is 
crammed  up  with  ufelefs  beds,  tables,  chefts  of 
drawers,  curiofitics,  peruke-pated  beaux,  and  fine 
ladies  (beauties  of  their  times)  that  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  hide  the  bare  walls  of  a  garret. 
In  fhort,  Sir,  unlefs  you  can  prevail  with  her  to 
forego  the  wonderful  advantages  of  making  fuch 
exquifite  purchafes,  as  (Hie  fays)  all  the  world 
would  jump  at,  I  fhall  very  foon  be  quite  a  beg- 
gar :  for  if  fhe  goes  on  at  this  rate  buying  things 
for  nothing,  as  fhe  calls  it,  I  fhall  fhortly  have 
nothing  to  buy  withal. 

H  4  As 
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As  thefe  valuable  purchafes  are  daily  multiply- 
ing upon  my  hands,  and  as  my  houfe  is  become  a 
repofitory  for  the  refufe  of  Sales  and  Auctions,  the 
only  method  I  can  think  of  at  prefent  to  get  rid 
of  them,  is  to  make  an  Auction  myfelf.  For  this 
purpofe  I  have  drawn  out  a  catalogue  ;  and  have 
fent  you.  the  following  fpecimen,  that  by  it  you 
may  judge  of  the  reft  of  my  curiofities. 

CATALOGUE 

Of  the  choice  and  valuable 

EFFECTS    of   Mr.   *  *  *  *, 

Leaving    off    HOUSEKEEPING. 
To    be    SOLD    by    AUCTION. 

In   the  Fir/}  Day's    Sale    (among  ether  Particulars 
equally  curious}  ivill  be  included 

A  Whole- Sheet   Print   of   King    Charles   on 
Horfeback,  by  Mr.  Henry  Overton,  finely 
coloured. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  the  fame  Mafter,  done 
after  the  Life,  and  painted  upon  glafs ;  the  right 
Eye  cracked,  and  the  Nofe  a  little  fcratched. 

A  Capital  Pifture  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Crofs-ftitcb. 

Noah's 
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Noah's  Ark,  in  Tent-ftitch,  it's  Companion. 

Fair  Rofamond's  Bower,  in  Nun's  Work,  by  the 
fame  hand. 

A  lively  Reprefentation  of  Chevy  Chafe  ^  in  Lignum 
Vitae,  Rofe-Wood,  and  Mother  of  Pearl,  cu- 
ribufly  inlaid. 

Several  lefler  Pieces  of  Birds,  Beads,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers,  copied  from  Nature  in  coloured  Silks, 
ftained  Feathers,  and  painted  Straw. 

Merlins  Cave,  in  Shell- Work ;  compofed  of  above 
a  thoufand  beautiful  Shells,  with  a  Cafcade  of 
Looking-Glafs  playing  in  the  middle. 

A  mod  curious  Tea-table  of  rare  old  Japan; 
with  the  edges  broke  off,  and  one  of  the  legs 
(landing. 

A  moft  rare  and  ineftimable  Collection  of  right 
Old  China;  confiding  of  Haifa  Punch-Bowl, 
Three  Parts  of  a  Difti,  half  a  dozen  Plates 
joined  together  with  wires  drilled  through 
their  middles,  a  Sugar-  difh  with  a  piece  broke 
off  the  fide,  a  Tea-pot  without  a  fpout, 
another  without  an  handle,  and  five  odd  Cups 
and  Saucers,  the  cracks  neatly  joined  with 
white  paint. 

H  5  Some 
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Some  large  and  elegant  Jars  and  Vafes  in  Papier 
machee. 

Several  Figures  of  Dogs,  Monkeys,  Cats,  Parrots, 
Mandarins,  and  Bramins,  of  the  Chelfea  and 
Bow  Manufactory. 

To  ivbicb  will  be  added, 

A    fmall,    but    well-chofen 

COLLECTION 

O  F 

MODERN        BOOKS; 

CONSISTING       OF 

T)O  PE's  Works,  and  all  our  beft  Authors — 
•*      publiflied  in  Ink-Stands,  Tea-Chefts,    and 
Quadrille- Boxes  for  Fifties  and  Counters. 

Mifs  in  her  Teens — The  Fool  in  Fafhion — All 
for  Love — The  \Vay  to  win  him — She  would 
if  {he  could — Much  Ado  about  Nothing — 
bound  together,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Fair  Sex, 
in  a  complete  Set  of  Drefling-Boxes. 

A  new  Form  of  Self-Examination — in  a  Snuff- 
Box  with  a  Looking-Glafs  in  the  Lid  of  it. 

The 
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The  Spiritual  Comfort,  or  Companion  for  the 
Clofet—  in  a  fmall  Pocket  Volume,  containing 
a  Bottle  of  Cordial  Water, 

The  Pofthumous  Work?  of  the  late  Lord  Vifcount 
Bolingbroke In  a  Clofe-Stool. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 


NUMB.  XCJI.    Thurjday,  Ottober  30,  1755. 

O  nata  mecum  Confule  Manlio, 

Seu  tu  querelas,  five  geris  jocos, 

Seu  rixam,  et  infanos  amores, 

Seu  facilem,  pia  tefta,  fomnum  ; 
Defcende. H  o  R. 

Brijk  wine  fame  hearts  infpires  with  gladnefs^ 
And  makes  feme  droop  in  fober  fadnefs  j 
Makes  politicians  found  to  battle, 
And  lovers  of  their  mi/ircfs  prattle  ; 
JPhile  with  "  potations  pottle  deep" 
It  lulls  the  fcrious  fot  to  Jleep. 

DRINKING  is  one  of  thofe.  popular  vices, 
which    moft   people   reckon  among  their 
venial  failings  j  and  it  is  thought  no  great  blot 
on  a  man's  character,  to  fay  he  takes  his  glafs 
H  6  rather 
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rather  too  freely.  But  as  thofe  vices  are  moft 
dangerous  and  likely  to  prevail,  which,  if  not 
approved,  are  at  leaft  commonly  excufed,  I 
have  been  tempted  to  examine,  whether  Drink- 
ing really  deferves  that  quarter  it  receives  from 
the  generality  of  mankind  :  and  I  muft  own, 
that  after  a  ftridt  attention  to  the  principal  mo- 
tives, that  induce  men  to  become  Hard-Drinkers, 
as  well  as  to  the  confequcnces,  which  fuch  ex- 
cefles  produce,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  received  maxim,  that  "  in  good  wine  there 
"  is  truth ;"  and  fhould  no  more  expect  happi- 
nefs  in  a  full  bowl,  than  chaftity  in  the  bar  of  a 
tavern. 

.THE  incentives  to  this  practice  are  fome  of 
them  very  fhocking,  and  fome  very  ridiculous ; 
as  will  perhaps  appear  from  the  following 
characters. 

POOR  HEARTLY  was  bleft  with  every  noble 
qualification  of  the  head  and  heart,  and  bade 
fair  for  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
world  ;  but  was  unfortunately  bound  in  a  very 
large  fum  for  a  friend,  who  difappeared,  and  left 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  law.  The  diftrefles, 
thus  brought  upon  him  by  the  treachery  of 
another,  threw  him  info  the  deepeft  defpair; 

and 
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and  he  had  at  laft  recourfe  to  Drinking,  to  be- 
numb (if  poflible)  the  very  fenfe  of  reflexion. 
He  is  miferable,  when  fober ;  and  when  drunk, 
ftupified  and  muddled  :  his  misfortunes  have 
robbed  him  of  all  the  joys  of  life  ;  and  he  is 
now  endeavouring  wilfully  to  put  an  end  Jo  them 
by  a  flow  poifon. 

TOM  BUCK,  from  the  firft  day  that  he  was 
put  into  breeches,  was  always  accounted  a  boy  of 
fpirit ;  and  before  he  reached  the  top  of  /Ag/?- 
min/ler  fchool,  knew  the  names  and  faces  of  the 
moft  noted  girls  upon  town,  totted  off  his  Claret 
with  a  fmack,  and  had  a  long  tick  at  the  tavern. 
When  he  went  to  Oxford^  he  efpoufed  the  Tory 
party,  becaufe  they  drank  deepeft;  and  he  has 
for  fome  years  been  accounted  a  four-bottle 
man.  He  drank  for  fame ;  and  has  fo  well 
eftablifhed  his  character,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  fend  a  man  from  his  chambers  fober, 
but  generally  laid  his  whole  company  under  the 
table.  Since  his  leaving  the  Univerfity,  no- 
body ever  acquired  more  reputation  by  Elec- 
tioneering ;  for  he  can  fee  out  the  ftouteft  free- 
holder in  England.  He  has,  indeed,  fwallowed 
many  a  tun  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ;  and  is 
now  a  founder  patriot  by  two  bottles,  than  any 
man  in  the  county. 

POOR 
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POOR  WOU'D-BE  became  a  debauchee  through 
mere  bafhfulnefs,  and  a  foolim  fort  of  modefty, 
that  has  made  many  a  man  drunk  in  fpite  of 
his  teeth.  He  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
a  fet  of  Hard -Drinkers  ;  and  though  he  would  as 
foon  chufe  to  fwallow  a  dofe  of  phyfic,  has  not 
courage  to  refufe  his  bumper.  He  is  drunk  every 
night,  and  always  fick  to  death  the  next  morning, 
when  he  conftantly  refolves  to  drink  nothing 
ftronger  than  fmall  beer  for  the  future ;  but  at 
night  the  poor  fellow  gets  drunk  again  through 
downright  modefty.  Thus  WOU'D-BE  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  prefled  into  the  fervice ;  and  fince 
he  has  commenced  a  jolly  fellow,  is  become 
one  of  the  moft  miferable  wretches  upon  earth. 

HONEST  NED  BRIMMER  is  at  prefent  the  moft 
difmal  objedt,  that  ever  fell  a  facrifice  to  liquor. 
It  was  unluckily  his  firft  ambition  to  promote  what 
is  called  Good  Fellowftiip.  In  this  undertaking 
he  has  in  a  very  few  years  entirely  ruined  his 
conftitudon  j  and  now  ftalks  up  and  down  in  fo 
piteous  a  condition,  as  might  infpire  his  compa- 
nions with  more  melancholy  reflections  than  an 
empty  bottle.  He  has  quite  loft  all  appetite ;  and 
he  is  now  obliged  to  keep  up  a  weak  artificial  heat 
in  his  body,  by  the  fame  means  that  deftroyed 
the  natural  warmth  cf  his  conftitution.  Rum, 

Brandy, 
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Brandy,  and  Ufquebaugh  are  his  diet-drinks  : 
and  he  may  perhaps  linger  a  few  months,  before 
he  falls  a  martyr  to  Good  Fellowmip. 

HAVING  thus  taken  a  (hcrt  view  of  the  un- 
happy motives,  that  induce  men  to  become 
Hard-Drinkers,  few  perhaps  will  think  fuch 
reafons  any  recommendation  to  Drunkennefs. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  they  will  grow  more  fond 
of  it,  by  obferving  what  ftrange  creatures  they 
are  during  their  intoxication.  Shakefpeare  calls  it 
"  putting  a  Devil  into  their  mouths,  to  fteal 
"  away  their  brains :"  and,  indeed,  a  cup  too 
much  turns  a  man  the  wrong  fide  out ;  and  wine, 
at  the  fame  time  it  takes  away  the  power  of  {land- 
ing from  the  legs,  deprives  the  mind  of  all  fenfe 
and  reflection.  It  is  whimfical  enough  to  con- 
fider  the  different  effects,  which  wine  produces 
on  different  tempers.  Sometimes,  like  love,  it 
makes  a  fool  fenfible,  and  a  wife  man  an  afs ;  and 
feems  to  imbibe  a  new  quality  from  every  different 
body,  as  water  takes  a  tin&ure  from  the  ground 
it  runs  through. 

HORACE  has  with  great  pleafantry  recapitu- 
lated the  various  effects  of  wine  in  a  ftanza, 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
One  man  grows  maudlin  and  weeps;  another 

becomes 
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becomes  merry  and  facetious  ;  a  third  quarrels, 
throws  a  bottle  at  his  companion's  head,  and 
could  run  his  deareft  friend  through  the  body  ; 
a  fourth  is  mad  for  a  girl,  and  falls  in  love  with 
a  ftrcet- walker ;  while  to  a  fifth,  the  liquor  ferves 
as  an  opiate,  and  lulls  him  to  fleep.  Sbakefpcare 
has  alfo  fhewn  this  variety  of  characters  with 
great  humour.  CaJJio  cries,  "  let's  to  bufmefs," 
and  immediately  begins  to  hiccup  his  prayers, 
and  belches  out  his  hopes  of  falvation  :  Juftice 
Silence^  who  does  not  fpeak  a  word  while  he  is 
fober,  has  no.fooner  fwallowed  the  rouzing  cup, 
than  he  roars  out  a  catch,  and  grows  "the  noifieft 
man  in  the  company.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  exquifite  entertainments 
to  the  Choice  Spirits  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  to  get  Addifon  and  Steele  together  in 
company  for  the  evening.  Steele  entertained 
them,  'till  he  was  tipfy  ;  when  the  fame  wine, 
that  ftupified  him,  only  ferved  to  elevate  Addifon^ 
who  took  up  the  ball  juft  as  Steele  dropped  it, 
and  kept  it  up  for  the  reft  of  the  evening. 
They,  who  have  never  been  prefent  at  a  fcene 
of  this'  kind,  may  fee  the  whole  groupe  of 
drunken  characters,  difplayed  at  one  view  with 
infinite  humour,  in  Hogarth's  Modern  Midnight 
Converfation. 

THUS 
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THUS    excefs  of  Drinking,  verifies  all  the 
transformations,   recorded  in  the  fable  of  Circe's 
eup  :    and  perhaps  the  true  reafon,   why  Bacchus 
is  always  painted  with  horns,  is  to  intimate,  that 
wine  turns   men  into    beafts.     Indeed,  if  none 
were  to  indulge  themfelves  in  Drinking,  except 
thofe,    who    (like  Stecle  and  Addifcn)    could  be 
witty  and  agreeable  in  their  cups,  the  number  of 
Hard-Drinkers  would  be  very  happily  diminifhed. 
Mod  men  have  fo  little  right  to  plead  an  excufe 
of  this  fort  in  vindication  of  their  Drunkennefs, 
that  wine    either   makes    them  very  rude,    very 
ftupid,   or  very  mad.      It  is  a  vulgar  error   to 
fuppofe,  that  liquor  only  {hews  ill  qualities,  fince 
it  alfo  frequently  creates  them  ;  and  engenders 
notions   in  the  mind  quite  foreign  to  it's  natu- 
ral  difpofition,  which   are   the   mere   effects  of 
wine,  and  break  out  like  blotches  and  carbuncles 
on  the  face.     The  difguflful  appearance,  which 
mod    people  make  when    they  are  drunk,   was 
what   induced    the  Spartans  to   intoxicate  their 
flaves,  and  (hew  them  to  their  children,  in  order  to 
deter  them  from  fo  odious  a  vice.     In  like  manner 
let  the  Choice  Spirit,  who  is  often  feen  fnoring  in 
an  armed-chair  in  a  tavern,  or  hanging  his  head 
over  the  pot,  reflect  what  a  {hocking  figure  he 
muft  have  made,  when  he  fees  the  drunken  beg- 
gar fleeping  on  a  bulk,  or  rolling  in  the  kennel  ! 

WHOEVER 
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WHOEVER  thus  confiders  the  motives,  that  ge- 
nerally induce  men  to  give  into  thefe  excefies,  and 
how  ridiculous  and  unhappy  they  are  often  ren- 
dered by  the  effects,  will  hardly  be  tempted  by 
the  charms  of  a  bottle  :  And,  indeed,  Hard- 
Drinking  is  frequently  one,  among  the  many  evils, 
that  arife  from  want  of  education.  The  dull 
country  fquire,  who  has  no  tafte  for  literary 
amufements,  has  nothing,  except  his  dogs  and 
horfes,  but  his  bumper  to  divert  him ;  and  the 
town  fquire  fits  foaking  for  the  fame  reafons  in  a 
tavern.  Thefe  are  the  common  herd  of  Bac- 
c£ttj's  fwine :  but  nothing  is  more  Shocking  than 
to  fee  a  man  of  fenfe  thus  deftroying  his  parts 
and  conftitution.  It  not  only  makes  a  terrible  in- 
novation in  his  whole  frame  and  intelit&s,  but 
<alfo  robs  him  of  the  fociety  of  thofe  like  himfelf, 
with  whom  he  fhould  afibciate,  and  reduces  him 
to  the  level  of  a  fet  of  wretches ;  fmce  all  may 
be  admitted  to  his  company  and  converfation,  who 
are  able  to  tofs  off  a  bumper. 

THESE  confiderations  are  fufEcient  to  convince 
us  of  the  evils,  which  refult  from  Hard-Drink- 
ing :  but  it  will  fliock  us  ftill  more,  if  we  reflect, 
how  much  it  will  influence  our  life  and  conduct. 
Whoever  is  engaged  in  a  profefiion,  will  never 
apply  to  it  with  fuccefs,  while  he  flicks  fo  clofe 

to 
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to  his  bottle  ;  and  the  tradefman,  who  endeavours 
to  make  bufinefs  and  pleafure  compatible,  will 
never  be  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Thus, 
whether  health,  fame,  or  intereft  is  regarded, 
Drunkennefs  mould  be  avoided  :  and  we  may  fay 
with  CaJJio,  **  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unbleft, 
"  and  the  ingredient  is  a  Devil." 

0 

\ 

NUMB.  XCIII.    Thurfday,  November  6,   1755. 


—  —  Hcu,  Fortuna,  quis  eft  crudelior  in  nos 
Te  Deusl  ut  femper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 
Humanis  !  •          -         ••  HOR. 


ortune,  ferve  us  fuch  a  cruel  prank, 
To  turn  thy  wheel,  and  give  us  Blank,  Blank,  Blank  ! 

I  CANNOT  but  admire  the  ingenious  device 
prefixed  to  the  advertifements  of  Hazard's 
Lottery-Office,  in  which  Fortune  is  reprefented 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of 
people,  and  fcattering  down  all  kinds  of  prizes 
among  them.  What  Mr.  Hazard  has  here  deli- 
neated, every  adventurer  in  the  late  Lottery  had 
pictured  to  himfelf:  the  Ten  Thoufand  con- 
ftantly  floated  before  his  eyes,  and  each  perfon 

had 
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had  already  pofTefied  it  in  imagination.  But 
alas !  all  our  expectations  are  now  at  an  end  : 
the  golden  dream  is  at  length  vanifhtd  ;  and 
thofe,  whcfe  heads  were  kept  giddy  all  the  while 
that  the  wheel  of  Fortune  was  turning  round, 
have  now  leifure  foberly  to  refiedl:  on  their  diiap- 
pointment.  How  many  unhappy  tradefmen  nauft 
now  trudge  on  foot  all  their  lives,  who  deftgned 
to  loll  in  their  chariots  !  How  many  poor 
maidens,  of  good  family  but  no  fortune,  muft 
languifli  all  their  days  without  the  comforts  of  an 
hufband  and  a  coach  and  fix!  Every  lofer 
thinks  himfelf  ill  ufed  by  Fortune  :  and  even 
Mrs.  Betty,  the  poffeflbr  of  a  fingle  Sixteenth, 
flies  to  the  Office,  pays  her  penny,  and  receives 
the  tidings  of  her  ill  luck  with  furprize  ;  goes 
to  another  Office,  pays  her  penny,  hears  the 
fame  difagreeable  information,  and  can  hardly, 
very  hardly  perfuade  herfelf,  that  Fortune  ftiould 
have  doomed  her,  ftill  to  warn,  the  difhes,  and 
fcrub  down  the  flairs. 

THUS  the  views  of  every  adventurer  are  di- 
rected to  the  fame  point,  though  their  motives  for 
engaging  in  the  Lottery  may  be  different.  One 
man  puts  in,  becaufe  he  is  willing  to  be  in  For- 
tune's way ;  another,  becaufe  he  had  good  luck 
in  the  laft  j  and  another,  becaufe  he  never  got 

any 
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any  thing  before  :  this  indulges  in  the  profpect  of 
making  a  fortune  ;  and  that  comforts  himfelf 
with  the  pleafing  hopes  of  retrieving  his  defpe- 
rate  circumftances.  Every  one,  however,  thinks 
himfelf  as  fure  of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  as  if  he 
had  it  in  his  pocket  ;  and  his  only  concern 
i~,  how  to  difpofe  of  it.  We  may,  therefore, 
confider  every  adventurer,  as  having  been  in  ac- 
tual pofieffion  of  this  treafure  ;  and  out  of  fifty 
thoufand  people,  who /have  been  bleft  within 
this  fortune  with  fuch  ideal  good  fortune,  I 
fhall  fele£l  the  following  inftances,  which  fell 
within  my  own  notice. 

JOSEPH  WILKINS  of  Tl^anm-Street,  Efquire, 
Common-Council-Man  and  Cheefemonger,  got 
the  1 0,000 1.  He  could  not  bear  the  foggy 
air  and  dingy  fituation  of  the  city  :  he,  there- 
fore rcfolved  to  take  a  houfe  at  the  St.  James's 
end  of  the  town,  and  to  fit  up  a  fnug  Box 
at  Hampjhad  in  the  Cbinefe  tafte,  for  his  re- 
tirement on  Sundays.  A  Chariot  was  abfolutely 
neceflary,  to  carry  him  to  and  from  'Change  every 
morning :  but  he  intended  to  have  it  made  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  fafhion,  that  it  might 
occafionally  be  converted  into  a  Poft-Chaife,  to 
wheel  him  on  a  Saturday  night  to  his  country- 
feat,  and  back  again  on  the  Monday  morning. 

He 
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He  defigned  to  be  chofe  Alderman  the  firft  va- 
cancy ;  after  that  to  be  made  Sheriff,  receive  the 
honour  of  Knighthood,  and  perhaps  get  into 
Parliament  :  and  whenever  he  patted  by  the 
Manfion-Houfe,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  it 
with  pleafure,  as  the  future  refidence  of  his  Lord- 
fhip.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  a  careful 
plodding  partner,  who  fhould  take  upon  himfelf 
the  whole  drudgery  of  the  {hop;  fo  that  the 
Squire  might  have  no  farther  trouble,  than  to  re- 
ceive his  dividend  of  the  profits.  But  while  he 
was  confidering  en  whom  this  important  favour 
{hould  be  conferred,  his  ticket  was  drawn  - 
IBlcink  >  and  Squire  IVilkins  is  contented  with 
his  greafy  employment  of  cutting  out  penny- 
worths of  Chefiire  cheefe. 


JONATHAN  WILDGOOSE  of  Clxapfulc^  Silk- 
Mercer,  had  too  much  tafte  to  be  confined  to 
dirty  bufmefs,  which  he  negleded  for  the  more 
agreeable  perfuits  of  pleafure.  Having  therefore 
met  with  great  lofies  in  trade,  he  was  obliged  to 
embark  the  remains  of  his  {battered  fortune  in  the 
Lottery,  and  by  purchafing  a  number  of  tickets 
fecured  to  himfelf  the  io,coel.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  fuccefs  fecret,  bilk  his  creditors 
by  becoming  bankrupt,  turn  the  whole  into  an 
annuity  for  his  life,  and  live  abroad  like  a  gen- 

tleman 
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tleman  upon  the  income.  But  unluckily  his  cre- 
ditors came  upon  him  too  quickly  ;  and  before  he 
could  know,  that  he  had  NOT  got  the  Ten  Thou- 
fand,  hurried  him  to  jail,  where  he  now  lies,  la- 
menting that  the  Aft  of  Infohency  had  not  been 
poftponed  'till  after  the  Lottery. 

JOHN  JONES  of  Litdlow,  in  the  County  of  Salop, 
Efquire,  Dealer  and  Chapman,  got  the  io,ocol. 
This  gentleman  was  forewarned  of  his  fuccefs  by 
feveral  indifputable  tokens.  His  lady  had  dreamed 
of  a  particular  number  four  nights  together  :  and 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  on  his  being  chofe 
Bailiff  of  the  Corporation,  they  fpoke  in  as  plain 
words,  as  ever  IVhitlington  heard,  "  Mr.  John 

"  Jones  will  get  Ten  Tboufand  Pound Mr.  John 

"  Jones  wi'l  get  Ten  Tkoufond  Pound.""  He  and 
his  lady,  therefore,  came  up  to  London ;  and  not 
being  able  to  meet  with  the  particular  Number  at 
Hazard's  or  IVilfons^  or  any  other  Office  always 
remarkable  for  felling  the  Ten  Thoufands,  they 
advertized  it  in  the  papers,  and  got  the  Great 
Prize,  only  paying  a  guinea  more  for  their  ticket 
than  the  market-price.  As  Mrs.  Jon^s  knew  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  having  lived  for  fome 
years  in  quality  of  an  upper-f«rvant  in  ii  great 
houfe,  —  fhe  was  determined,  that  Mr.  Jones 
fhould  take  the  opportunity,  now  they  were  in 

town, 
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town,  of  learning  how  to  behave  himfelf,  as  he 
(hould  do,  when  he  came  to  his  fortune.  She, 
therefore,  introduced  him  to  the  beft  company  in 
all  the  houfe-keepers  and  ftewards  rooms  in  the 
beft  families,  where  fhe  was  acquainted :  and  as 
Mr.  Jones  was  fo  deficient  in  politenefs,  as  not 
even  to  know  how  to  make  a  bow  .in  coming  into 
a  room,  he  had  private  leflbns  from  Mr.  Aaron 
Hart,  who  undertakes  to  teach  Grown  Gentlemen 
to  dance.  Mrs.  Jones  herfelf  was  very  bufy  in 
confulting  with  the  milliner  and  mantua-maker 
about  the  neweft  faftiions,  when  the  long  looked- 
for  Ten  Thoufand  came  up ;  and  diredily  after 
the  Hey-Ge-Ho  carried  them  down  again  to  Salop, 
with  this  only  confolation,  that  their  ticket  was 
within  one  of  the  fortunate  Number. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  OLDCASTLE,  having  greatly 
dipped  his  eftate  by  being  chofen  into  Parliament 
on  the  Tory  intereft,  mortgaged  all  he  had  left,  to 
put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the  10,000 1.  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  This  feafonable  recruit 
fixed  him  a  (launch  Patriot :  and  he  declared,  he 
would  ftand  another  election  againft  all  oppofi- 
tion.  But,  however  it  happened,  the  finiftiing 
of  the  Lottery  has  induced  him  to  change  his  fen- 
timents  j  and  Sir  Humphry  in  lieu  of  the  1 0,000 1. 
has  accepted  a  Place. 

JEMMY 
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JEMMY  LISTER,  an  Attorney's  Clerk,  was 
carried  into  the  Lottery  by  pure  difmterefted  love. 
He  had  conceived  a  violent  paffion  for  his  matter's 
daughter ;  but  the  prudent  old  gentleman  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  her  away  to  an  hand- 
fome  young  fellow  without  a  penny.  This  en- 
raged him  fo  much,  that  he  immediately  fold  the 
reverfion  of  a  fmall  eftate  after  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  and  by  laying  out  the  purchafe- 
money,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  Shares  and 
Chances,  got  the  i©,ooo  1.  He  was  for  fome 
time  in  doubt,  whether  he  fhould  beftow  his 
good  fortune  on  the  young  lady,  or  employ  it 
more  fafhionably  in  keeping  a  girl.  However, 
his  hopes  foon  funk  to  one  of  the  5000!.  prizes, 
which  he  generoufly  determined  to  fettle  upon 
her,  together  with  his  perfon.  But  in  this  too  he 
was  unhappily  difappointed  ;  and  at  laft,  like  a 
true  lover,  contented  himfelf  with  the  thoughts 
of  maintaining  her  very  prettily  (even  though  the 
father  (hould  give  her  nothing)  on  the  income 
of  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  prizes,  which 
he  was  fure  would  fall  to  his  lot.  Fortune 
alas  !  is  no  lefs  blind  a  Deity  than  love  :  they 
both  confpired  to  difappoint  him  ;  and  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  gallant,  having  received  a  pofuive  refufal 
from  his  miftrefs,  out  of  mere  fpite  directly  mar- 
ried the  maid. 
VOL,  III.  I  CAPTAIN 
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CAPTAIN  MAC  MULLEN,  a  decayed  Gamefter, 
made  ihift  to  purchafe  the  CHANCE  of  a  Sixteenth, 
which  (notwithftanding  the  great  Odds  againft 
him)  was  fure  to  come  up  10,000 1.  The  firft 
thing  to  he  done  was  to  purchafe  a  genteel  fuit  of 
cloaths  with  his  part  of  the  prize,  hire  an  equi- 
page, pafs  himfelf  off  for  a  man  of  quality,  and 
fnap  up  a  rich  dowager  or  heirefs :  after  which  it 
was  very  eafy  for  him  to  dupe  all  the  raw  game- 
flers  at  Arthur's  out  of  their  eflates,  and  to  take 
in  all  the  Knowing-Ones  on  the  Turf  at  New- 
market. He  accordingly  befpoke  his  liveries,  fettled 
the  famion  of  his  chariot,  and  had  already  pitched 
upon  the  lady  whofe  good  luck  it  fhould  be  to  fall 
in  love  with  him :  but  fo  uncertain  is  the  ftate  of 
a  gamefter,  that  fince  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
he  has  advertifed  for  charitable  contributions  to  a 
DiftreiTed  Gentleman,  who  knows  the  world,  and 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  intimate  with  moft  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  kingdom. 

I  NEED  not  point  out  any  particular  inftances 
among  the  other  fex,  with  refpe&  to  their  difpofal 
of  the  Ten  Thoufand  ;  which  every  lady  had  fe- 
cured  by  chufing  the  T'icket  herfdf,  taking  parti- 
cular care,  that  the  number  fhould  be  an  odd  one. 
The  married  ladies  have  fufficient  calls  for  even 
double  this  fum,  to  fupply  them  with  the  necefla- 
ries  of  drefs,  and  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  fre- 
quenting 
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quenting  public  diverfions ;  and  as  to  the  unmar- 
ried ladies,  they  very  well  know  the  truth  of  that 
maxim  in  the  ballad,  that  "  in  ten  thoufand  pounds 
u  ten  thoufand  charms  are  centered."  Some 
ancient  maiden  ladies,  who  could  never  be  brought 
to  think  of  an  hufband,  or  to  give  into  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  were  refolved  to  live  retired  upon 
their  Prize  in  the  country,  and  leave  proofs  of 
their  good  difpofitions  behind  them,  by  fwelling 
out  their  Wills  with  a  long  lift  of  Items  to  this 
or  that  Charity  or  Hofpital. 

BEFORE  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  the  great  generofity  of  my  own  PUBLISHER 
upon  getting  the  ic,ooo  1.  As  his  fuccefs  was  ow- 
ing to  his  laying  out  in  the  Lottery  all  the  profits, 
which  had  already  rifen  from  the  publication  of 
this  Paper,  he  had  determined  to  circulate  my  fu- 
ture numbers  gratis ;  and  had  even  defigned  to 
keep  open  houfe  for  the  reception  of  poor  authors. 
Unhappily  for  the  public,  as  well  as  my  brother- 
writers,  Fortune  has  fruftrated  his  difinterefted 
fcheme :  Even  I  myfelf  am  admitted  to  eat  his 
mutton  but  once  a  week  ;  and  (inftead  of  giving 
away  my  papers)  he  has  advertifed,  that  iheTwelves 
edition  of  the  CONNOISSEUR  will  be  publifhed  on 
Tuefday  the  25th  of  this  inftant  November,  in  Tut 
Pocket  Volumes,  Price  Six  Shillings  bound. 

T 
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NUMB.  XCIV.    Thurfday,  November  13,   1755. 


•>         Militavi  non  fine  gloria.  HOR. 

I  too  from  martial  feats  may  claim  renown} 
cThe  Cenfor  and  Diftator  of  the  Town. 

AS  I  was  going  through  Smithfield  the  other 
day,  I  obferved  an  old  fellow  with  a 
wooden  leg,  dreft  in  a  failor's  habit,  who  cour- 
teoufly  invited  the  pafler-by  to  peep  into  his 
raree-fliow,  for  the  fmall  price  of  an  halfpenny. 
His  exhibitions,  I  found,  were  very  well  fuited 
to  the  times,  and  quite  in  character  for  himfelf : 
for  among  other  particulars,  with  which  he  amu- 
fed  the  little  audience  of  children  that  furrounded 
his  box,  I  was  mightily  pleafed  to  hear  the  fol- 
lowing j  "  —  There  you  fee  the  Britijb  fleet 
"  perfuing  the  French  fhips,  which  are  running 
"  away — There  you  fee  Major-General  John- 
"  fan  beating  the  French  foldiers  in  jtattrua^  and 
"  taking  Count  Diefkeau  prifoner  —  There  you 
"  fee  the  Grand  Monarque  upon  his  knees  before 
"  King  Gesrgf,  begging  his  life."  As  the  thoughts 
of  the  public  are  now  wholly  turned  upon  war, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  method  is  taken  to 

infpire 
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infpire  us  with  a  love  of  our  country,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  the  French  King :  and  not  only 
the  old  feaman  with  his  raree-fhew,  but  the 
public  theatres  have  likewife  had  a  view  to  the 
fame  point.  At  Drury-Lane  we  have  already 
been  entertained  with  the  Humours  of  the  Navy ; 
and  I  am  aflured,  that  at  Covent- Garden  Mr. 
Barry  will  (hortly  make  an  entire  conqueft  of 
France,  in  the  perfon  of  that  renowned  hero 
Henry  the  fifth.  And  as  the  Englifh  are  natu- 
rally fond  of  bloody  exhibitions  on  the  ftage,  I 
am  told  that  a  new  Pantomime,  entitled  the  Ohid, 
is  preparing  at  this  laft  houfe,  more  terrible 
than  any  of  it's  Hells,  Devils,  zndfery  Dragons; 
in  which  will  be  introduced  the  Indian  Manner  of 
Fighting,  to  conclude  with  a  reprefentation  of  the 
Grand  Scalping  Dance  with  all  it's  Horrors. 

W  H  i  L  E  this  warlike  difpofition  prevails  in 
the  nation,  I  am  under  fome  apprehenfions, 
left  the  attention  of  the  public  fhoulc!  be  called 
off  from  the  v/eighty  concerns  of  thefe  papers. 
I  already  perceive  that  the  common  news-papers 
are  more  eagerly  fnatched  up  in  the  public 
cofftc-houfes  than  my  efiays ;  and  the  Gazette 
is  much  oftener  called  for  than  the  Connvijfeur. 
For  thefe  reafons  I  find  it  necefTary  to  lay 
open  my  own  importance  before  the  public,  to 
I  3  ihett 
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fh.ew  that  I  myfelf  am  a&ing  (as  it  were)  in  a 
military  capacity,  and  that  Cenfor  General  TOWN 
has  done  his  country  no  lefs  fervice  as  a  valiant 
and  fkilful  commander  at  home,  than  Major- 
General  'Jahnfon  in  America.  Authors  may  very 
properly  be  laid  to  be  engaged  in  a  ftate  of  literary 
warfare,  many  of  whom  are  taken  into  pay  by 
tbofe  great  and  mighty  potentates,  the  bookfel- 
Icrs ;  and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  they  undergo 
no  lefs  hardships  in  the  fervice,  than  the  common 
foldiers  who  are  contented  to  be  {hot  at  for  a  groat 
a  day. 

I  T/  has  been  my  province  to  repel  the  daily 
inroads  and  encroachments  made  by  vice  and 
folly,  and  to  guard  the  nation  from  an  invafion 
of  foreign  fopperies  and  French  fafhions.  The 
Town  has  been  principally  the  fcene  of  action  ; 
\yher,e  I  have  found  enemies  to  encounter  with, 
no  lefs  formidable  than  the  Tyuattotquaws  or  the 
Chickchitfluckcbis  of  North- America.  But  as  the 
curipfity  of  the  public  is  fo  much  engaged  in 
attending  to  the  enterprizes  of  Old  Hendrick  the 
Sachem,  and  the  incurfions  of  Indians  who  have 
taken  up  the  hatchet  againfl  our  Colonies,  I  ana 
afraid  that  my  exploits  againft  the  Savages,  which 
infeft  this  metropolis,  will  be  wholly  over-looked. 
I  have,  therefore,  refolved  to  give  my  readers 

frefh 
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frefli  advices  from  time  to  time  of  what  pafles 
here,  drawn  up  in  the  fame  warlike  ftile  and 
manner  as  thofe  very  alarming  articles  of  news, 
which  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  our  pub- 
lic papers. 

THURSDAY,  November  13,  1755. 

WE  hear  from  ff%ttis9  that  the  forces  under 
Major-General  Hoyk,  which  ufed  to  encamp  at 
that  place,  are  removed  frcm  thence,  and  have 
fixed  their  winter  quarters  at  Arthur's.  The  fame 
letters  fay,  that  an  obftinate  engagement  was 
fought  there  a  few  nights  ago,  in  which  one  party 
gained  a  great  booty,  and  the  other  fufFered  a 
confiderable  lofs.  We  are  alfo  informed,  that  an 
epidemical  diftemper  rages  among  them,  and  that 
feveral  of  the  chiefs  have  been  carried  off  by  a 
fudden  death. 

THEY  write  from  Coixnt- Garden,  that  laft 
week  a  body  of  IRREGULARS  fallied  out  at  mid- 
night, ftormed  feveral  forts  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  and  committed  great  outrages  ;  but  being 
attacked  by  a  detachment  from  the  allkd  army 
of  watchmen,  conftables,  and  juftices,  they  were 
put  to  flight,  and  fevtml  of  them  taken  prifoners. 
The  plague  fliil  rages  there  with  great  violence, 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  tfrury. 
I  4  WK 
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WE  hear  from  the  fame  place,  that  the 
COMPANY  commanded  by  Brigadier  Rich  has 
been  reinforced  with  feveral  new-raifed  recruits, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  fome  deferters,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  :  but  his  chief  depend- 
ance  is  on  the  light-armed  troops,  which  are 
very  active,  and  are  diftinguifhed,  like  the  High- 
landers* by  their  party-coloured  drefs.  The 
enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken  feveral 
Sivifs  *  and  Germans  into  pay;  though  they  are 
under  terrible  apprehenfions  of  their  being  let 
upon  by  the  CRITICS.  Thefe  are  a  rude, 
ignorant,  favage  people,  who  are  always  at 
war  with  the  nation  of  AUTHORS.  Their 
conflant  manner  of  fighting  is  to  begin  the 
onfet  with  ftrange  hiflings  and  noifes,  accom- 
panied with  an  horrid  inftrument,  named  the 
Cat-call-,  which,  like  the  War-hoop  of  the  In- 
dians,  has  ftruck  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the 
ftouteft  heroes. 

WE  have  advice  from  the  Butcher-Row,  Tetn- 
ple-Bar,  that  on  Monday  night  laft  the  INFI- 
DELS held  a  grand  council  of  war  at  their  head 
quarters  in  the  Robin  Hood,  at  which  their  good 
friend  and  ally,  the  MUFTI  of  Clare-Market^ 

*  Alluding  to  the  Dancers,  employed  in  the  Entertainment 
«f  the  Ctinefe  Feflival,  at  Drtiry-Lane  Theatre, 

afiifted 
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affifted  in  perfon.  After  many  debates,  they 
refolved  to  declare  war  aguinft  the  Cbrifiians, 
and  never  to  make  peace,  'till  they  had  pulled 
down  all  the  Churches  in  Chrifcndonij  and  efta- 
blifhed  the  Alcoran  of  Bollngbroke  in  lieu  of 
the  Bible. 

ALL  our  advices  from  the  city  of  London 
agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  great  havock  and 
flaughter  made  there  on  the  Feftival,  commonly 
called  My  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  All  the  COM- 
PANIES in  their  black  uniform,  and  the  trained 
band  in  their  regimentals,  made  a  general  forage. 
They  carried  off  vaft  quantities  of  chickens, 
geefe,  ducks,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions.  Major 
GuzzUdovm  of  the  Ward  of  Bafftjhaw  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  greatly,  having  with  his  fword 
in  hand  gallantly  attacked  the  outworks,  fcaled 
the  walls,  mounted  the  ramparts,  and  forced 
through  the  covert-way  of  a  large  fortified  Cuf- 
tard,  which  feemed  impregnable. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Suffix  have  lately  been 
alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions  of  an  Invafun; 
as  the  French  have  been  very  bufy  in  fitting  out 
feveral  fmall  veflels  laden  with  ftores  of  wine  and 
brandy,  with  which  it  is  thought  they  will  at- 
tempt "to  make  a  defcent  fome where  on  our 
I  5  coafts. 
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coafjs.  The  independent  Companies  of  Smug- 
glers in  the  fervice  of  France  are  to  be  fent  0:1 
this  expedition  :  but. if  the  fleet  of  Cuftom-houfe 
fmacks,  &c.  do  not  intercept  them  at  fea,  we  are 
preparing  to  receive  them  as  foon  as  they  are 
landed. 

FROM  divers  parts  of  the  country  w,e  have 
advice,  that  the  roads  are  every  where  crowded 
wjth  Ladies,  who  (notwhhftanding  the  feverity 
of  the  weather)  are  hurrying  up  to  London,  to 
be  prefent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Female  Parliament, 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the  fate  of  the  nation 
depends  entirely  on  the  deliberations  of  this  wife, 
aflembly :  and  as  there  are  known  to  be  many  dif- 
interefted  patriots  in  the  Houfe,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  proper  meafures  will  be  taken 
by  them  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Many 
falutary  laws  are  already  talked  of,  which  we 
could  wifh  to  fee  put  in  execution;  fuch  as  — 
A  BUI  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
Milliners,  Hair-cutters,  and  Mantua-makers  — 
A  Bill  for  the  exportation  of  French-  Copks  and 
French  Valets  de  Chambres — -.A  Bill  to  reftrain 
Ladies  >from  wearjng  French  Drejj'es  — And  laftJy, 
a  Bill  to  reftrain  them  from  wearing  French  Faces. 

W 
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NUMB.  XCV.     Thurfday^  November  20,  1755. 

Melle  faporatam  et  medicatis  frugibus  offam 
Objicit. VIRG. 

The  honey  d  Cake  will  lofe  if  s  fweetnefs  foon^ 
And  prove  a  bitter  in  the  Honey -Moon. 

AS  every  marriage  is  a  kind  of  family  feflival, 
the  wedding-day  is  honoured  with  various 
celebrities,  and  diftinguifhed  like  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, the  biith-days  of  the  Royal  Family,  or 
any  other  public  Hay,  with  many  demonfl rations 
of  joy:  the  happy  couple  are  dreft  in  their  richeft 
fuits,  the  bells  ring  all  day,  and  the  evening  is 
concluded  with  the  merry  ceremony  of  throwing 
the  {rocking.  But  thefe  feftivities  are  not  always 
fo  religioufly  obferved  in  Town  ;  where  many  a 
pair  of  quality  are  tacked  together  with  the  utmoft 
privacy,  and  immediately  after  fneak  out  of  town, 
as  if  they  were  afliamed  to  fhew  their  faces  after 
what  they  had  done.  In  the  Country,  when  the 
fquire  or  any  other  perfon  of  diftin6Hon  is  married, 
the  Honey-Moon  is  almoft  a  continued  Carnival ; 
and  every  marriage  is  accounted  more  or  lefs  likely 
to  be  profperous,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
deer,  oxen,  and  Iheep,  that  are  killed  on  the  oc- 
I  6  cafion, 
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cafion,  and  the  hogiheads  of  wine  and  tuns  of  ale, 
with  which  they  are  wafhed  down.  By  the  laft 
poft  I  received  an  account  from  my  Coufin  VIL- 
LAGE, of  the  wedding  of  a  near  relation,  with  a 
particular  detail  of  the  magnificence  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  fplendor  of  the  ball,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  joy  of  the  whole  manour.  At  the  fame 
time  I  received  compliments  from  the  new-married 
couple,  with  a  large  flice  of  the  BRIDE  CAKE  ; 
the  virtues  of  which  are  well  known  to  every  girl 
of  thirteen.  I  was  never  in  pofleffion  of  this  nup- 
tial charm  before:  but  I  was  fo  much  delighted 
with  this  matrimonial  token,  and  it  excited  in  my 
mind  fo  many  reflections  on  conjugal  happinefs, 
that  (though  I  did  not  lay  it  under  my  pillow)  it 
gave  occafion  to  the  following  Dream. 

I  FOUND  myfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious 
building,  which  was  crouded  with  a  variety  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes  j  and  upon  enquiry  was  told, 
that  it  was  the  Temple  of  the  God  of  Marriage  ; 
and  that  every  one,  who  had  an  inclination  to  fa- 
crifice  to  that  Deity,  was  invited  to  approach  a 
large  altar,  which  was  covered  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  CAKES  of  different  fhapes  and  appearance. 
Some  of  thefe  were  moulded  into  the  form  of 
hearts  ;  and  others  were  woven  into  true-lovers- 
knott ;  fome  were  ftrewed  with  fugar,  and  ftuck 

about 
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about  with  fweet-meats  ;  fome  were  covered  with 
gold  ;  fome  were  (lamped  with  coronets  ;  and 
others  had  their  tops  embellifhed  with  glittering 
toys,  that  reprefented  a  fine  houfe,  a  fet  of  jewels, 
or  a  coach  and  fix.  Plutus  and  Cupid  were  bufily 
employed  in  diftributing  thefe  Cakes  (which  were 
all  of  them  marked  with  the  word  MATRIMONY, 
and  called  BRIDE-CAKES)  to  different  perfons, 
who  were  allowed  to  chufe  for  themfelves,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  views  and  inclinations. 

I  OBSERVED  feveral  haften  to  the  Altar, 
who  all  appeared  to  be  varioufly  affected  by  their 
choice.  To  fome  the  Cakes  feemed  of  fo  delicious 
a  flavour,  that  they  imagined  they  fhould  never 
be  forfeited  ;  while  others,  who  found  the  tafte 
very  agreeable  at  firft,  in  a  (hort  time  declared 
it  to  be  flat  and  infipid.  However,  I  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  many  more  (particularly 
among  the  quality)  addreifed  themfelves  to  Plutus^ 
than  to  Cupid. 

BEING  defirous  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
company,  I  pulhed  through  the  croud,  and  placed 
myfelf  clofe  by  the  Altar.  A  young  couple  now 
advanced,  and  applying  to  Cupld^  defired  him  to 
reach  them  one  of  the  cakes,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
double  heart  pierced  through  with  darts :  but juft 

as 
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as  they  were  going  to  fiiare  it  betwixt  them,  a 
crabbed  old  feiiow,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  girl's 
father,  flapped  up,  broke  the  cake  in  two,  and 
obliged  the  young  lady  to  fix  upon  another, 
which  PlutKs  picked  out  for  her,  and  which 
reprefented  the  figure  of  a  fine  gentleman  in  gilt 
ginger-bread. 

AN  old  fellow  of  fixty-two,  who  had  ftolen- 
one  day  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  Alley,  next  came 
towards  the  altar,  and  feemed  to  exprefs  a  ftrong 
defire  for  a  Cake.  Phitus,  who  recollected  him 
at  firft  fight,  immediately  offered  him  one,  which, 
though  very  mouldy  and  coarfe,  was  gilt  all  over; 
but  he  was  aftoniflied  at  the  old  gentleman's  re- 
fufing  it,  and  petitioning  Cupid  for  a  Cake  of'the 
moft  elegant  form  and  fwecteft  ingredients.  The 
little  God  at  firft  repulfcd  him  with  indignation, 
but  afterwards  SOLD  it  to  him  for  a  large  ium  of 
money  j  a  circumftance,  which  amazed  me  be- 
yond expreflion,  but  which  I  foon  found  was- 
very  commonly  pra&ifed  in  this  Temple.  The 
old  fellow  retired  with  his  purchafed  prize  ;  and 
though  I  imagined  he  might  ftill  have  a  colt's 
tooth  remaining,  after  having  for  fome  time 
mumbled  it  between  his  old  gums  in  vain,  it  lay- 
by him  untouched  and  unenjoyed. 

I   WAS 
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I  WAS  afterwards  very  much  difgufted  with  the 
many  inftances  that  occurred,  of  thefe  delicate 
morfds  b.ing  fet  up  to  fale :  and  I  found,  that 
their  price  rofe  and  fell,  like  that  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, according  to  the  glut  or  fcarcity  of  the  mar- 
ket. I  was  particularly  affected  with  the  difpofal 
of  the  two  following.  A  young  gentleman  and 
lady  were  approaching  the  Altar,  and  had  agreed 
to  take  between  them  a  Cake  of  a  plain  form  but 
delicious  flavour,  marked  LOVE  and  COMPE- 
TENCE ;  but  a  perfon  of  quality  (topping  forward 
perfuaded  the  falfe  female  to  join  with  him,  and 
receive  from  Plutus  one  much  more  glittering, 
marked  INDIFFERENCE  AND  A  LARGE  SET- 
TLEMENT. Another  lady  was  coming  up  with 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  being  tempted  by  a,  Cake 
with  a  red  ribband  ftreaming  from  it,  like  the  flags 
on  a  Twelfth- Cake ;  but  was  prevailed  on  by  a 
perfon  of  greater  rank  and  diftin&ion  to  accept  a 
more  (howy  Cake,  adorned  with  a  blue  ribband 
and  a  coronet. 

A  BUXOM  dame  of  an  amorous  complexion 
came  next,  and  begged  very  hard  for  a  Cake. 
She  had  before  received  feveral,  which  fuited- 
her  tooth,  and  pleafed  her  palate  fo  exceflively, 
that  as  foon  as  £he  had  difpatched  one,  fhe  con- 
ftamly  came  to  Cupid  for  another.  She  now 

ieized 
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feized  her  Cake  with  great  tranfport,  ^and  re- 
tiring to  a  corner  with  it,  I  could  difcern  her 
greedily  mumbling  the  delicious  morfel,  though 
fhe  had  fairly  worn  out  fix  and  twenty  of  her 
teeth  in  the  fervice.  After  this  an  ancient  lady 
came  tottering  up  to  the  Altar,  fupported  by  a 
young  fellow  in  a  red  coat  with  a  fhoulder-knot. 
Plutus  gave  him  a  rtale  Cake  marked  with  the 
word  JOINTURE  in  large  golden  capitals,  which 
he  received  with  fome  reluctance,  while  the  old 
lady  eagerly  fnatched  another  from  Cupid,  (who 
turned  his  head  afide  from  her)  on  which  I  could 
plainly  difcover  the  word  DOTAGE. 

A  RICH  rufty  batchelor  of  the  laft  century 
then  came  buftling  through  the  crowd.  He 
brought  with  him  a  red-cheeked  country  girl 
of  nineteen.  As  he  approached  the  Altar,  he 
met  feveral  coming  from  it  with  Cakes,  which 
he  had  refufed  ;  fome  of  which  were  marked 
RICHES,  fome  FAMILY,  fome  BEAUTY,  and 
one  or  two  AFFECTION.  The  girl  he  brought 
with  him  proved  to  be  his  dairy-maid,  whom 
he  had  for  fome  time  paft  been  in  vain  attempting 
to  bring  over  to  his  wimes ;  but  at  laft  finding 
his  defign  impracticable,  he  came  with  her  to  the 
Altar.  He  feemed,  indeed,  a  little  afhamed  of 
his  undertaking,  and  betrayed  a  good  deal  of 

aukyvardnefs 
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aukwardnefs  in  his  manner  and  deportment. 
However,  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  Cake,  he 
retired  ;  and  determined  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his 
days  with  his  milch-cow  in  the  country. 

To  fatisfy  a  modeft  longing,  there  now  ad- 
vanced a  maiden  lady  in  the  bloom  of  threefcore. 
She  had,  it  feems,  heretofore  refufed  feveral  offers 
from  Cupid  and  Phttus ;  but  being  enraged  to 
find,  that  they  had  now  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  her,  fhe  feized  by  the  hand  a  young  Enfigu 
of  the  Guards,  and  carried  him  to  the  Altar, 
whence  (he  herfelf  fnatched  up  a  Cake,  and 
divided  it  with  her  gallant.  She  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  tafte  of  it  at  firft ;  but 
her  partner  being  very  foon  cloyed,  fhe  too 
late  difcovered,  that  the  half  which  (he  held 
in  her  hand  was  figned  FOLLY,  and  that 
which  (he  had  forced  upon  her  paramour  was 
marked  AVERSION. 

A  LITTLE,  pert,  forward  Mifs  in  a  frock  and 
hanging-fleeves  ran  brifkly  up  to  Cupld^  and 
begged  for  a  Cake : — what  it  was  fhe  did  not 
care ;  but  a  Cake  (he  muft  and  would  have,  of 
one  kind  or  another.  She  had  juft  ftretched  out 
her  hand  to  receive  one  from  Cupul,  when  her 
mamma  interpofed,  fent  the  child  back  again 

blubbering 
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blubbering  to  the  boarding-fchcol,  and  carried  off 
the  Cake  herfclf. 

AN  old  woman,  fantastically  dreft,  then  burft 
into  the  Temple,  and  ran  raving  up  to  the  Altar, 
crying  out,  that  {he  would  have  an  hufband.  But 
the  poor  lady  Teemed  likely  to  be  difappointed  ; 
for,  as  (he  could  prevail  on  no  one  to  join  hands 
with  her,  both  Cupid  and  Plutus  refufed  to  favour 
her  with  a  Cake.  Furious  with  rage  and  defpair, 
{he  fnatched  one  off  the  Altar  j  and  feizing  on 
the  firft  man  that  came  in  her  way,  which  unfor- 
tunately happened  to  be  myfelf,  {lie  would  have 
forcibly  crammed  it  down  my  throat.  As  the 
leaft  crumb  of  it  was  as  difagreeable  as  a  drench 
to  an  horfe,  I  began  to  fpawl,  and  fputter,  and 
keck  j  and  though  the  flurry  of  fpirits,  which  it 
occafioned,  awaked  me,  I  thought  I  had  the  nau- 
feous  tafte  of  it  (till  in  my  mouth. 
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-  Sex  paratur  aut  decem  fophos  nummis. 
Secreta  quaere  carmina,  et  rudes  curas, 
Quas  novit  unus,  fcrinioque  fignatas 
Cuftodit  ipfe  virginis  pater  chartse. 
Mercare  tales  ab  eo,  nee  fciet  quifquam. 

MART. 

Would  you  the  name  of  Author  not  refufe^  . 
We've  penn'orths  for  your  penny  ^  pick  and  chuff  : 
We've  plays  or  poems,  ready  made  for  fale  ; 
With  wit  and  humour  ,  wholefale  or  retail. 
On  thcfe  the  public  breath  has  never  blown  j 
Buy  them^  and  fairly  claim  them  for  your  own* 


To    Mr.     r 
S  I  R, 

AMONG  the  many  Regtfler  '-Offices 
within  thefe  few  years  pad,  I  am  furprifed 
that  no  fcheme  of  the  like  nature  has  been 
thought  of  for  the  fervfce  of  litera,ture  ;  and 
that  no  place  has  been  fet  apart,  where  Literary 
Commodities  of  every  foit  mi^ht  be  difpofed  of: 
where  men  of  learning  might  meet  with  em- 
ployment ;  and  where  others,  who  want  their 
j  might  be  fure  to  meet  with  men  of 
learning. 
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learning.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  being 
at  prefent,  except  among  the  bookfellers  ;  who, 
indeed,  have  made  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
engrofied  the  whole  market  to  themfelves.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  my  defign  is  to  fet 
up  a  LITERARY  REGISTER- OFFICE  :  for 
which  purpofe  I  intend  to  hire  the  now  ufelefs 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  covert  it  into 
a  mart  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  literary 
commonwealth.  I  fhall  here  fit  up  apartments 
for  the  reception  of  my  authors,  who  will  be 
employed  from  time  to  time  in  fupplying  the 
public  with  the  requifite  manufactures.  This 
fcheme,  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet  with  great  en- 
couragement, as  it  is  of  general  utility :  and  I 
do  not  remember  any  defign  of  the  fame  nature, 
except  at  a  barber's  on  the  other  fide  the  water, 
who  has  hung  out  a  board  over  his  {hop  with  the 

following  infcription Letters  read  and  written 

for  Servants  and  Others. 

I  SHALL  always  have  a  frefli  afibrtment  of 
goods  in  the  beft  tafte  and  neweft  fafliion :  as 
of  Novels  for  example,  while  the  humour  of 
reading  them  is  prevalent  among  all  ranks  of 
people.  For  this  branch  I  fhall  retain  a  very 
eminent  Mafter-Novelift,  to  cut  out  adventures 
and  intrigues,  and  fhall  employ  a  proper  number 

of 
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of  hands,  to  tack  them  together  with  all  poflible 
care  and  expedition  :  and  if  any  ladies  of  quality, 
or  others,  chufe  to  furnifh  their  own  materials 
for  Memoirs  and  Apologies,  they  may  have  them 
done  up,  and  be  fitted  exactly,  at  my  Office. 
Befides  feveral  others,  which  my  men  fhall  get 
up  with  the  greateft  difpatch,  I  can  afiure  you  I 
have  myfelf  worked  night  and  day,  and  have  al- 
ready fiuifhed  fix  and  thirty  fheets  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Mifs  Sukey  Sapling,  Written  by  Herfelf. 

PAMPHLETS  of  all  forts  fhall  be  compofed, 
whenever  any  popular  fubject  ftarts  up,  that  is 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Every  new  play  fhall  be  followed  by  an  Examen 
or  Remarks :  all  riots  at  either  play-houfe  will 
afford  fcope  for  Letters  to  the  Managers ;  and 
every  new  a£tor  or  a&refs  produce  theatrical 
Criticifms.  Poetry,  you  know  Mr.  TOWN,  is  a 
mere  drug ;  but  I  fhall  always  have  a  number  of 
ready-made  Odes  by  me,  which  may  be  fuited  to 
any  Great  Man,  dead  or  alive,  in  place  or  out 
of  place.  I  fhall  alfo  have  a  large  bundle  of 
Poems  on  feveral  Occafions,  very  proper  for  any 
gentleman  or  lady,  who  chufes  to  publifh  by  fub- 
fcription  ;  befides  a  more  ordinary  fort  of  Hymns 

to  the  Morning,  Verfes  on  the  Death  of , 

Odes  to  Mifs  A.  B.  C.  Acroftics  and  RebufTes, 

for 
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for  the  ufe  of  the  Magazines ;  to  be  fold  a 
pennyworth,  with  allowance  to  thofe  who  take  a 
great  quantity. 

WITH  regard  to  Law  matters,  as  they  have 
no  fort  of  connexion  with  wit  or  learning,  I  (hall 
not  concern  myfelf  with  their  untelligible  jar- 
gon ;  nor  prefume  to  interfere  with  thofe  authors 
in  parchment,  who  meafure  their  words  by  the 
foot-rule,  and  fell  their  writings  at  fo  much  per 
line.  However,  I  {hall  furnifli  young  Students 
of  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court  with  complete  Canons 
of  Criticifm,  and  Opinions  on  any  new  theatrical 
Cafes ;  on  which  they  may  argue  very  learnedly 
at  a  tavern,  or  plead  at  the  bar  of  a  coffee-houfe. 
For  Medical  fubjedb,  I  (hall  procure  a  learned 
Graduate  by  Diploma  from  abroad,  whofe  practice 
will  not  fo  much  take  up  his  time  as  to  prevent 
his  being  at  leifure  to  write  occafional  treatifes, 
fetting  forth  the  virtues  of  any  newly-invented 
Powder  or  newly-difcoveYed  Water.  He  fhall 
alfo  draw  up  the  advertifements  for  medicines, 
that  remove  all  dlfeafes,  and  are  never  known 
to  fail ;  he  fhall  compile  the  wonderful  acceunts 
of  their  furprizing  cures ;  and  furnifh  cafes  that 
never  happened,  and  affidavits  that  were  never 
made.  With  refpect  to  Divinity,  as  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  controverfial  writings  will  be  often 

called 
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called  for,  I  intend  to  bargain  with  the  Robin 
Hood  Society  to  undertake  in  the  lump  to  furnifh 
my  Office  with  Defences  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  &:c. 
and  'till  I  can  procure  fome  poor  curate  out  of 
the  country,  or  fervitor  from  the  univerfity,  to 
write  the  Manufcript  Sermons  of  eminent  Divines 
lately  deceafed^  warranted  Originals,  I  muft  make 
fhift  with  the  Fleet-Parfons  now  out  of  bufmefs. 

THOUGH  I  fhall  not  keep  any  dramatic 
works  ready  made  by  me,  (as  thef.  commodities 
are  apt  to  grow  ftale  and  out  of  faihion,)  yet 
either  of  the  theatres  may  be  ferved  with  tragedy, 
comedy,  farce,  or  the  like,  by  befpeaking  them, 
and  giving  but  three  days  notice.  For  the  comic 
pieces  I  fhall  employ  a  poet,  who  has  long  worked 
for  the  drolls  at  Bartholomew  and  Sottthivarf;  fairs, 
atid  has  even  printed  a  comedy,  as  it  was  half 
acted  z\.  Drury-Lanc.  My  tragedies  will  be  fur- 
niflied  by  a  North-Briton,  who  walked  up  to 
London  from  his  native  country  laft  winter  with 
a  moft  fublime  tragedy  in  his  coat-pocket,  and 
which  is  no\V  to  be  difpofed  of  to  the  beft  bidder. 
Any  old  play  of  Shakefpeare  or  Ben  Jonfon  (hall 
be  pieced  with  modern  ones  according  to  the 
prefent  tafte,  or  cut  out  in  airs  and  recitative  for 
an  Englijh  Opera.  Songs  for  Pantomimes  may  be 
had,  to  be  fet  to  the  clack  of  a  mill,  the  tink- 
ling 
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ling  of  a  tin  cafcadc,  or  the  flaps  of  Harlequins 
wooden  fword.  The  proprietors  of  our  public 
Gardens,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  may  be  alfo 
fupplied  from  my  Office  with  Love-Ditties  to  a 
new  Burthen,  or  comic  Dialogues  in  Crambo  ; 
and  words  fhall  at  any  time  be  fitted  to  the  mulic, 
after  the  tunes  are  compofed. 

As  I  propofe  to  make  my  Office  of  general 
utility,  every  thing  that  bears  the  leaft  affinity  to 
literature  will  be  naturally  comprehended  in  my 
Scheme.  Members  of  Parliament  may  be  fup- 
plied with  Speeches  on  any  political  fubjec!:;  and 
Country  Juftices  may,  on  directing  a  letter  (poll 
paid)  to  the  Office,  have  Charges  to  the  Jury  at 
the  Quarter  Seffions  fent  down  to  them  by  the  firft 
coach  or  waggon.  Addrefles  on  particular  occa- 
fions  {hall  be  drawn  up  for  the  worfhipful  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  any  city  or  corporation  :  Laws, 
Rules,  Regulations,  or  Orders,  fhall  be  formed 
for  the  Anti-Gallicans9  TJbiquarians^  Gregorian^  or 
any  other  private  clubs  and  focieties.  N.  B.  The 
Free  Mafom  may  depend  upon  fecrefy. 

MANY  advantages  may  likewife  accrue  to  the 
polite  world  from  the  eftablifhment  of  my  Office. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  may  have  Billet-doux  written 
for  them  with  the  moft  foft  and  languifhing 
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expreffions  :  Meflage  Cards,  and  Invitations  to 
Routs,  (hall  be  filled  up  and  circulated,  at  fo 
much  per  hundred,  or  undertaken  in  the  grofs  at 
a  fixed  price  all  the  year  round.  Beaux  may  be 
accommodated  with  letters  of  gallantry  to  fend  to 
their  laundrefles,  or  have  them  copied  out  in  a 
fafhionable  female  (crawl,  and  directed  to  them- 
felves.  Gentlemen  who  love  fighting,  but  cannot 
write,  may  have  challenges  penn'd  for  them  in 
the  true  ftile  and  fpirit  of  a  modern  Blood. 

THERE  are  many  other  conveniencies  arifing 
from  fuch  an  Office,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate  :  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  no  lefs 
beneficial  to  you  authors,  Mr.  TOWN,  than  thofe 
other  RegiJler-Offices  are  to  men  and  maid-fervants. 
If  an  author  (for  example)  wants  employment, 
or  is  out  of  place,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
enter  his  name  with  me,  and  I  fhall  prefently  get 
him  work  ;  or  if  a  bookfeller  wants  an  hand  for 
any  particular  job,  (  as  a  tranflation  fpinner,  2 
novel-weaver,  a  play-wright,  a  verfe-turner,  or 
the  like)  upon  fearching  my  books  he  will  be  furc 
to  meet  with  a  man  fit  for  the  bufmefs.  In  fhort, 
any  compofition,  in  profe  or  rhyme,  and  on  any 
fubjeft,  may  be  procured  at  a  minute's  warning, 
by  applying  to  my  Office :  and  I  dare  fay,  you 
yourfelf,  Mr.  TOWN,  will  be  very  glad  now  and 

VOL,  III.  K  the* 
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then  to  purchafe  a  Connolffeur  of  me,  whenever 
the  idle  fit  feizes  you.  If  that  fhould  happen  to 
come  upon  you  this  week,  and  you  have  nothing 
better,  you  will  oblige  me  by  laying  the  Scheme 
here  fent  before  your  readers ;  and  in  return,  you 
{hall  have  the  credit  of  publifhing  your  papers  at 
my  Office,  as  foon  as  it  is  opened,  and  welcome. 

I  am,  SI  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

J.    WIT  SELL. 

NUMB.  XCVII.    TburJJay,  December  4,  1755. 

De  te  pendentis,  te  refpicientis  amici.          HOR. 

Your  friend,  your  pimp^  your  hanger-on,  what-not  ? 
Your  lacquey ',  but  vjitl.orf  the  Jhoulder-knot. 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  heard  a  coufin  of  mine, 
who  was  formerly  at  Cambridge^  often  men- 
tioning a  feel:  of  Philofophers,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  reft  of  the  collegians  under  the  appellation  of 
Tuft-Hunters.  Thefe  were  not  the  difciples  of  the 
Stoics  or  Epicureans,  or  the  advocates  for  the  old 
or  new  philofophy,  but  the  followers  (literally 
fpeaking)  of  the  fellow-commoners,  noblemen, 
and  other  rich  ftudents,  whom,  it  feems  the 

courtefy 
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courtefy  of  the  Univerfity  has  honoured  with  a 
cap  adorned  with  a  gold  toflel.  Thefe  gold  threads 
have  almoft  as  much  influence  in  the  Univerfity, 
as  a  red  or  a  blue  ribband  at  court  j  and  always 
draw  after  the  wearer  a  train  of  humble  compa- 
nions, who  will  be  at  his  call  to  breakfaft,  dine 
or  fup  with  him  whenever  he  pleafes  j  will  go 
with  him  any  where,  drink  with  him,  wench  with 
him,  borrow  his  money,  or  let  him  pay  their 
reckoning.  They  are,  I  am  told,  a  fort  of  difeafe 
of  the  place,  which  a  man  of  fortune  is  fure  to 
catch  as  foon  as  he  arrives  there :  and  thefe  fail 
friends  ftick  fo  clofeto  him,  that  he  can  never  fhakc 
them  off  while  he  keeps  his  gown  on  his  back.  . 

THE  Univerfity  of  London  is  not  without  it's 
Tuft-Hunters ;  who  faften,  like  leeches,  on  a 
young  man  of  fortune  at  his  firft  coming  to  town. 
They  befet  him  as  foon  as  he  arrives,  and  when 
they  have  once  furrounded  him,  feldom  fail  of 
fecuring  him  to  themfelves ;  for  no  perfons  of 
character  care  to  have  any  .connexions  with  him, 
when  he  has  been  frequently  feen  in  fuch  bad 
company.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  young 
gentleman  to  fall  into  their  hands :  though  indeed, 
as  a  fool  is  the  natural  prey  of  knaves,-the  wealthy 
maintainers  of  this  fraternity  are  generally  none 
of  the  wifeft :  and  as  at  the  Univerfity,  "  where 
K  2  "the 
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"  the  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  golden  fool," 
the  gentleman-ftudent  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  cap 
with  a  gold  tuft,  I  always  confider  thefe  fons  of 
folly  in  town,  as  adorned  with  a  fhowy  cap  hung 
with  bells,  which  ferve  at  once  to  denote  the 
depth  of  their  parts,  and  to  call  their  train 
about  them. 

THE  dialed^  of  the  Town  has  very  expreflively 
charadterifed  thefe  humble  dependants  on  men 
of  fortune  by  the  name  of  Hangers-on.  They 
will,  indeed,  take  fuch  fure  hold,  and  hang  on  a 
man  fo  conftantly,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
drop  them.  Whenever  the  gentleman  appears,  the 
Hanger-on  is  fure  to  be  at  his  elbow.  They  will 
fqueeze  themfelves  into  every  party  that  is  formed ; 
and  I  have  known  inflances  of  their  thrufling 
themfelves  into  ftrange  families,  by  flicking  to 
their  patron's  fkirts,  and  impudently  introducing 
themfelves  where  he  has  been  invited  to  dinner  : 
which,  indeed,  I  think  would  not  be  an  improper 
cuftom,  provided  they  would  fubmit  to  fland 
behind  his  chair.  They  will  flick  fo  clofely,  that 
all  the  adhefive  quality  of  burs,  pitch,  &c. 
feem  to  be  collected  in  them  j  and  the  line 
in  Pope's  Odyffey^  fo  often  ridiculed,  may  rather 
be  confidered  as  emphafis  than  tautology  in 
fpeaking  of  Them.  The  Hanger-on  clings  to 

his 
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his    fool,    as  Ufyffis   did    to   the   rock,    and    in 
Popis  words. 

lley  STICK  ADHERENT,  and  SUSPENDED  HANG. 

THE  tenacioufnefs  of  an  Hanger-on  is  fo  very 
ftrong,  that  whoever  is  drawn  into  their  fnares, 
is  fo  firmly  limed  that  he  can  hardly  ever  loofe 
himfelf  from  them.  For  as  nothing  but  the 
loweft  meannefs  of  fpirit  could  ever  prevail  on 
a  man  to  fubmit  to  fuch  dependance  on  ano- 
ther, it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  getting  rid  of 
fuch  abject  wretches  by  treating  them  with  con- 
tempt. They  will  take  as  much  beating,  pro- 
vided you  will  allow  them  an  equal  degree  of 
familiarity,  as  a  fpaniel.  They  will  alfo  fubmit 
to  do  any  little  offices,  and  are  glad  to  make 
themfelves  ufeful,  whenever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. They  will  go  among  the  brokers  to 
borrow  money  for  you,  pimp  for  you,  or  fubmit 
to  any  other  fuch  gentleman-like  employment 
to  ferve  their  friend. 

IT  muft  here  be  noted,  that  every  Hanger-on 
is  a  perfon  of  ftrict  honour  and  a  gentleman ; 
for  though  his  fortune  is  (to  be  fure)  fomcwhat 
inferior  to  yours,  and  he  fubmits  to  make  him- 
felf convenient  on  feveral  occalions,  yet  pi 

K  3  account 
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account  you  arc  indebted  to  his  infinite  good- 
nature ;    and    all  his    endeavours   to  ferve  you 
proceed  from  his  great  regard  for  you.     I  re- 
member .one  of  thefe  friendly  gentlemen,  who 
carried  his  efteem  fo  far,  that  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  rich  companion,  in  which  he  was  favoured 
with  feveral  tweaks  by  the  nofe  and  kicks  on  the 
breech,  he  received  all  thefe  injuries  with  patience, 
and  only  faid,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Dear 
"  Jack,  I  never  expc&ed  this  ufage  from  you. 
"  You  know  I  don't  mind  fighting  j  but  I  fhould 
"  never  have  a  moment's  peace,  if  I  was  to  do 
"  you  the  leaft  injury.     Come,  Jackt  let  us  bufs 
"  and  be  friends."    Their  gentility  is  unqueftion- 
able  j  for  they  are  feldom  of  any  trade,  though 
they  are  fometimes  (being  younger-brothers  per- 
haps) of  a  profefiion.    I  know  one,  who  is  a  no- 
minal lawyer;  but  though  his  friend  has  often 
fee'd  him,  our  Counfellor  could  never  with  any 
propriety  confider  him  as  a  client :  and  I  know 
another,  who  (like  Gibbet  in  the  play)  is  called 
Captain,  whofe  elegant  manner  of  living  muft  be 
fupported  by  his  being  on  full  pay  with  his  patron, 
fince  he  does  not  receive  even  the  common  fol- 
dier's  groat  a  day  from  his  commifiion.     How- 
ever, confidering  at  one  view  the  gentility  of  their 
profeflion,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  their  finances,  I 
often  look  upon  them  as  a  band  of  decayed  gentle- 
men, 
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men,  the  honourable  penfioners  of  thofe  they  fol- 
low. The  great  men  among  the  Romans  had  a 
number  of  thefe  Hangers-on,  who  attended  them 
wherever  they  went,  and  were  emphatically  called 
Umbra,  or  Shadows  j  and,  indeed,  this  appellation 
conveys  a  very  full  idea  of  the  nature  of  thefe 
humble  retainers  to  the  wealthy,  fince  they  not 
only  follow  them  like  their  fhadows,  "but  "  like  a 
'*  fhadow  prove  the  fubftance  true  :"  for  whenever 
you  obferve  one  or  more  of  thefe  Umbra  perpetu- 
ally at  the  heels  of  any  gentleman,  you  may  fairly 
conclude  him  to  be  a  man  of  fortune. 

THESE  faithful  friends  are  fo  careful  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  you,  that  they  always  enquire 
with  the  greateft  exaclnefs  into  your  affairs,  and 
know  almoft  as  well  as  your  fteward  the  income 
of  your  eflate.  They  are  alfo  fo  fond  of  your 
company,  and  fo  defirous  of  preferving  your  good 
opinion,  that  an  Hanger-en  will  take  as  much  pains 
to  keep  you  entirely  to  himfelf,  and  to  prevent  a 
rival  in  your  affections,  as  a  miftrefs  :  and  as  a 
convenient  female  is  a  very  neceffrry  part  of  the 
equipage  of  a  perfon  of  fafliion,  thi  fe  male  com- 
panions muft  be  a  very  agreeable  part  of  the  re- 
tinue of  thofe  high-fpiriced  young  gentlemrn, 
who  are  fond  of  being  the  head  of  their  company. 
It  is  only  a  more  refined  tafte  in  expence  to  pay 
K  4  a  man 
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a  man  for  laughing  at  your  wit,  and  indulging 
your  humour,  and  who  will  either  drink  his 
bottle  with  you  at  the  tavern,  or  run  to  the  end 
of  the  town  for  you  on  an  errand. 

I  MIGHT  alfo  take  notice  of  an  humbler 
fort  of  Hangers-on,  who  fix  themfelves  to  no 
one  particular,  but  fatten  upon  all  their  friends 
in  their  turns.  Their  views,  indeed,  are  fel- 
dom  extended  beyond  a  prefent  fubfiftence  j  and 
their  utmoft  aim  perhaps  is  to  get  a  dinner.  For 
this  purpofe  they  keep  a  regifter  of  the  hours 
of  dining  of  all  their  acquaintance ;  and  though 
they  contrive  to  call  in  upon  you  juft  as  you  are 
fitting  down  to  table,  they  are  always  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  take  a  chair.  If  you 
dine  abroad,  or  are  gone  into  the  country,  they 
will  eat  with  your  family,  to  prevent  their  being 
melancholy  on  account  of  your  abfence ;  or  if 
your  family  is  out,  they  will  breakfaft,  dine,  and 
flip  with  you  out  of  charity,  becaufe  you  ftiould 
not  be  alone.  Every  houfe  is  haunted  with  thefe 
difturbers  of  our  meals :  and  perhaps  the  beft 
way  to  get  rid  of  them,  would  be  to  put  them, 
with  the  reft  of  your  fervants,  upon  board-wages. 

BUT  befides  thefe  danglers  after  men  of  fortune, 
and  intruders  on  your  table  in  town,  the  coun- 
try 
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try  breeds  a  race  of  lowly  retainers,  which  may 
properly  be  ranked  among  the  fame  fpecies. 
Almoft  every  family  fupports  a  poor  kinfman  : 
who,  happening  to  be  no  way  related  to  the  eftate, 
was  too  proud  of  his  blood  to  apply  himfelf  in 
his  youth  to  any  profeflion,  and  rather  chofe  to 
be  fupported  in  lazinefs  at  the  family-feat.  They 
are,  indeed,  known  perhaps  to  be  couflns  to  the 
fquire,  but  do  not  appear  in  a  more  creditable 
light,  than  his  fervants  out  of  livery  ;  and  fome- 
times  actually  fubmit  to  as  mean  offices  of  drud- 
gery, as  the  groom  or  whipper-in.  The  whole 
fraternity  of  Hangers-on,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  or  under  whatever  denomination,  are 
the  fons  of  idlenefs:  for  it  will  be  found  upon 
examination,  that  whenever  a  man,  whofe  bread 
depends  on  his  induftry,  gives  himfelf  up  to  indo- 
lence, he  becomes  capable  of  any  meannefs  what- 
ever ;  and  if  they  cannot  dig,  yet,  like  our  Hangers- 
on,  to  beg  they  are  not  a/bam(d. 
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NUMB.  XCVIII.  Thurfday,  December  u,   1755. 

Ut  id  oftenderem,  quod  te  Hit  facilem  putant, 
Id  non  fieri  exvera  vita,nequeadeo  ex  aequo  et  bono, 

Sed  ex  affentando,  indulgendo,  et  largiendo. 

TER. 

What  Jhatt we  call  tt?  Folly  >  or  Good-nature? 
Sojoft,  fo  Jlmple^  andfo  kind  a  creature  ! 
Where  Charity  fo  blindly  plays  it's  party 
It  onlyjkews  the  weaknefs  of  her  heart! 

To    Mr.     TOW  N. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  been  fome  years  married  to  one  of 
the  beft  women  in  the  world.  She  pofiefles 
all  the  virtues  that  can  be  named  :  but  alas  !  fhe 
pofiefles  fome  of  them  to  excefs.  Thofe  which 
I  wifh  to  particularife,  and  which  are  infinitely 
pernicious  to  me  and  my  fortunes,  are  her 
fuperabundant  Good-nature,  and  her  boundlefs 
Generofity. 

I  T  is  a  little  difficult  perhaps  to  afcertain, 
what  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  exa£r,  bounds  of 
Good-nature ;  which,  of  all  virtues,  feems  to 

me 
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me  moft  neceffary  to  be  confined,  or  at  leaft  mi- 
tigated in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hinder  it  from 
deftroying  it's  own  excellence  and  utility.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  it  is  retrained  too  clofe,  the 
world  will  fay,  that  it  muft  entirely  lofe  it's 
eflence  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fatal  experience 
has  convinced  me,  that  if  it  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  full  unlimitted  fway,  this  amiable  virtue  be- 
comes a  ridiculous  vice ;  and  brings  with  it,  as  in 
my  wife's  cafe,  fruitlefs  expences,  ill-judged  con- 
ceffions,  and  a  kind  of  blind  folly,  that  is  always 
liable  to  contempt. 

GENEROSITY  is  the  daughter  of  Good-nature. 
She  is  very  fair  and  lovely,  when  under  the 
tuition  of  Judgment  and  Reafon ;  but  when  {he 
efcapes  from  her  tutors,  and  a£ts  indifcriminately, 
according  as  her  fancy  allures  her,  fhe  fubjecls 
herfelf,  like  her  mother,  to  fneer,  ridicule, 
and  difdain. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  afTertions  by  fome  examples 
from  among  the  many  mifhaps,  lofles  and  em- 
barraffments,  which  have  accrued  to  us  in  the 
courfe  of  our  domeflic  affairs,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  that  fome  years  ago  we  had  a  foot- 
boy,  who  a£ed  as  butler,  and  had  the  cuftody 
of  the  little  plate,  which  our  fmall  fortune  could 
K  6  afford 
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afford  us.  The  fellow  was  aukward,  and  unfit 
for  the  ftation ;  but  my  wife  very  good-naturedly 
Was  determined  to  keep  him  in  our  fervice,  be- 
caufe  he  intended  to  marry  the  nurfery-maid, 
and  would  undoubtedly  make  an  excellent  huf- 
band.  The  rafcal  was  a  thief:  but  as  it  is  ill- 
natured  to  fufpeft  people,  before  we  have  full 
proof  of  their  knavery,  feveral  of  his  tricks  and 
petty  larcenies  were  attributed  to  the  itinerant 
Jews  and  higlers,  (we  then  living  at  Newington) 
who  frequently  called  at  our  door.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, after  feveral  rogueries,  too  evident  to  all, 
except  the  blindly-good-natured,  he  went  off 
with  my  wife's  gold  repeating  watch,  and  a  pair 
of  our  beft  filver  candlefticks,  with  which  he  vo- 
luntarily tranfported  himfelf,  as  we  have  been 
fince  told,  to  the  Weft-Indies  j  leaving  his  miftrefs 
the  nurfery-maid  big  with  child,  and  thereby 
giving  great  licence  to  the  neighbourhood  to  ani- 
madvert upon  my  wife's  amazing  prefcience  in 
forefeeing  his  excellencies  as  a  hufband. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  my  dear  confort, 
in  the  full  glow  of  her  goodnefs,  is  never  eon- 
tented,  unlefs  her  fervants  marry  each  other. 
All  I  can  urge  againft  fo  impolitic  a  cuftom,  has 
been  to  no  purpofe :  Marriage  ((he  fays)  prevents 
vice,  and  faves  fouls  from  deftru&ion,  Perhaps 

it 
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it  may  :  but  are  no  unmarried  fervants  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Fielding's  Regifter-Office,  or  elfe- 
where,  but  what  are  vicious?  At  leaft  I  am 
fure,  that  this  piece  of  fan&ity  is  very  expenfive 
in  it's  effeds,  and  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniencies.  One  of  her  maids,  about  two  years 
ago,  was  difcovered  to  be  very  intimate  with  my 
footman :  my  wife,  to  prevent  ill  confequences, 
haftened  to  have  them  married,  and  was  prefent 
herfelf  at  the  ceremony.  She  admired  the  modefty 
of  the  woman,  and  the  fober  gravity  of  the  man, 
during  the  holy  rites  ;  and  was  entirely  convinced 
that  no  harm  could  have  happened  from  fo  decent 
a  couple.  In  a  ftiort  fpace  after  the  marriage, 
Patty  brought  forth  a  fwinging  girl ;  but  as  it  was 
born  almoft  fix  months  before  it's  time,  my  wife 
advifed  them  to  keep  it  the  remaining  half  year  in 
cotton.  She  did  this  purely  from  a  motive  of 
good-nature,  to  (hield  if  poflible  the  new- married 
woman's  reputation  ;  but  finding  our  neighbours 
fleer  at  the  incident,  and  fmile  contemptuofly  at 
the  prefer ipt ion  of  cotton,  (he  contented  herfelf 
in  believing  Patty's  own  account,  that  "  in  truth 
"  (he  had  been  married  eight  months  before  by  a 
"  Fleet-parfon,  but  was  afraid  to  own  it." 

IF  my  wife's  indulging  her  domeftics  in  matri- 
mony was  produ&ive  of  no  other  ill  confequence 

than 
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than  merely  their  being  married,  it  might,  in- 
deed, fometimes  prove  a  benefit :  but  the  chafter 
and  more  fober  they  have  been  before  marriage, 
the  greater  number  of  children  are  produced  in 
matrimony ;  and  my  wife  looks  upon  herfelf  as  in 
duty  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  poor  helplefs 
offsprings,  that  have  been  begotten  under  her 
own  roof;  fo  that  I  aflure  you,  Sir,  my  houfe  is 
fo  well  filled  with  children,  that  it  would  put  you 
immediately  in  mind  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital't 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  my  Hofpital 
not  only  the  children  are  provided  for,  whether 
baftards  or  legitimate,  but  alfo  the  fathers 
and  mothers. 

YOUR  office,  Mr.  CENSOR,  requires  and 
leads  you  to  hear  domeftic  occurrences  j  otherwife 
I  fhould  fcarce  have  troubled  you  with  the  records 
of  a  private  family,  almoft  ruined  by  excrefcencies 
of  virtue.  The  fame  overflowing  humanity  runs 
through  the  whole  conduit  of  the  dear  woman, 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  Even  in  trifles  me  is 
full  of  works  of  fupererogation.  Our  doors  are 
perpetually  furrounded  with  beggars,  where  the 
halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  aflemble  in  as 
great  numbers,  as  at  the  door  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Lincoln's -Inn -Fields.  She  not 
only  gives  them  money,  but  fends  them  out  great 

quantities 
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quantities  of  bread,  beer,  and  cold  victuals ;  and 
fhe  has  her  different  pen/toners  (as  fhe  herfelf  calls 
them)  for  every  day  in  the  week.  But  the  ex- 
pence  attending  thefe  out-door  petitioners,  many 
of  whom  have  from  time  to  time  been  difcovered 
to  be  importers,  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the 
fums,  that  are  almoft  daily  drawn  from  her  by 
begging  letters.  It  is  impoflible  to  imagine  a  ca- 
lamity, by  which  fhe  has  not  been  a  fufferer,  in 
relieving  thofe  who  have  extorted  money  from  her 
by  pretended  misfortunes.  The  poor  lady  has 
been  much  hurt  by  loffes  in  trade,  fuftained  great 
damages  by  fire,  undergone  many  hardships  from 
ficknefs,  and  other  unforeseen  accidents  j  and  it 
was  but  yefterday  that  fhe  paid  a  long  apothecary's 
bill,  brought  on  by  a  violent  fever.  Thus,  Sir, 
though  my  wife  keeps  but  little  company, 
and  the  family  expences  are  to  all  appearance 
very  fmall,  yet  this  dear  woman's  fuperabundant 
Good-nature  is  fuch  a  perpetual  drawback  on  her 
oeconomy,  that  we  run  out  confiderably.  This 
extravagant  and  ill-judged  Generofity  renders  all 
her  numerous  excellencies  of  none  effed  :  and  I 
have  often  known  her  almoft  deftitute  of  cloaths, 
becaufe  (he  had  diftributed  her  whole  wardrobe 
among  lyars,  fycophams,  and  hypocrites. 

THUS 
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THUS,  Sir,  as  briefly  as  I  can  I  have  fet  be- 
fore you  my  unhappy  cafe.  I  am  perifhing  by 
degrees  ;  not  by  any  real  extravagance,  any  de- 
figned  ruin,  or  any  indulgence  ofluxury  and  riot^ 
in  the  perfon  who  deftroys  me.  On  the  contrary, 
no  woman  can  excel  my  wife  in  the  fimplicity  of 
her  drefs,  the  humility  of  her  defires,  or  the  con- 
tented eafinefs  of  her  nature.  What  name,  Sir, 
ihall  I  give  to  my  misfortunes  ?  They  proceed 
not  from  vice,  nor  even  from  folly  :  they  proceed 
from  too  tender  a  heart  j  a  heart  that  hurries 
away,  or  abforbs  all  judgment  or  reflection. 
To  call  thefe  errors  the  fruits  of  Good-nature,  is 
too  mild  a  definition :  and  yet  to  give  them  an 
harfher  appellation,  is  unkind.  Let  me  fuffer  what 
I  will,  I  muft  kifs  the  dear  hand  that  ruins  me. 

IN  my  tender  hours  of  fpeculation  I  would  wil- 
lingly impute  my  wife's  faults  to  our  climate,  and 
the  natural  difpofition  of  our  natives.  When  the 
Englijh  are  good-natured,  they  are  generally  fo  to 
excefs  :  and  as  I  have  not  feen  this  particular  cha- 
racter delineated  in  any  of  your  papers,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  paint  it  myfelf ;  and  fhall  draw  to 
the  conclufion  of  my  letter  by  one  piece  of  advice, 
Not  to  be  GENEROUS  overmuch.  The  higheft  a&s 
of  Generofity  are  feldom  repaid  in  any  other  coin, 
but  bafenefs  and  ingratitude  :  and  we  ought  ever  to 

remember, 
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remember,  that,  out  of  ten  lepers  cleaned,  "  one 
"  only  came  back  to  return  thanks ;  the  reft 
*'  were  made  whole,  and  went  their  way." 

I  am,  SIR,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

TIMON  ^LONDON. 

NUMB.  XCIX.   Tburfday,  December  18,    1755. 

Da  veniam,  fervire  tuis  quod  nolo  Calendis. 

MART. 

Ttywsrh,  0  Wing,  O  Partridge,  I defpife, 
And  Robin 'j  for  the  poor,  and  Ryder'j  for  the  wife. 


A 


To     Mr.      T*  0  W  N. 

S  I  R, 

T  this  feafon  of  the  year,  while  the  ftreets 


refound  with  trie  cry  of  New  Almanacks, 
and  every  {tall  is  covered  with  News  from  the 
Stars,  Diaries,  Predictions,  Complete  Epheme- 
rides,  &c.  drawn  up  by  Partridge^  Parser,  Vincent 
IVing,  and  the  reft  of  the  fagacious  body  of  Phi- 
lomaths and  Aftrologers,  give  me  leave  to  acquaint 
you  of  my  intentions  of  appearing  annually  in  a 
like  capacity.  You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  having 

obferved, 
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obferved,  that  among  the  great  variety  of  Alma- 
nacks now  publifhed,  there  is  not  one  contrived 
for  the  ufe  of  people  of  fafliion,  I  have  refolved 
to  remedy  this  defect  by  publifhing  one  every 
year  under  the  tide  of  the  COURT  CALENDAR, 
calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  St.  James's. 

THE  plan,  which  has  been  hitherto  followed 
by  our  Almanack-makers,  can  be  of  no  ufe 
whatever  to  the  polite  world,  who  are  as  widely 
feparated,  in  their  manner  of  living,  from  the 
common  herd  of  people,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Antipodes.  To  know  the  exact  Rifing  and  Setting 
of  the  Sun,  may  ferve  to  direct  the  vulgar  tradef- 
man  and  mechanic  when  to  open  fhop  or  go 
to  work :  but  perfons  of  fafhion,  whofe  hours 
are  not  marked  by  the  courfe  of  that  luminary, 
are  indifferent  about  it's  motions ;  and  like  thofe 
who  live  under  the  Equinoctial  Line,  have  their 
days  and  nights  of  an  equal  degree  of  length  all 
the  year  round.  The  Red-letter-Days,  pointed 
out  in  our  common  Almanacks,  may  perhaps  be 
obferved  by  fome  formal  ladies,  who  regulate 
their  going  to  church  by  them :  but  people  of 
quality  perceive  no  difference  between  the  Move- 
able  or  Immoveable  Feafts  and  Fafts,  and  know 
no  ufe  of  Sunday,  but  as  it  ferves  to  call  them 
to  the  card-table.  What  advantage  can  a  beau 

reap 
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reap  from  Rider's  Lift  of  the  Fairs,  which  can 
only  be  of  fervice  to  his  groom  ?  Or  what  ufe 
can  any  gentleman  cr  lady  make  cf  thofe  Diaries 
now  infcribed  to  them,  which  are  filled  with 
Algebra  and  the  Mathematics  ?  In  a  word,  the 
prefent  uncouth  way  of  dividing  the  months 
into  Saints  Days,  Sundays,  and  the  like,  is  no 
more  adapted  to  the  prefcnt  modes  of  polite 
life,  than  the  Roman  divifion  into  7<&r,  Nonesy 
and  Calends. 

INSTEAD  of  fuppofing,  with  the  vulgar  tribe 
of  Afrronomerr,  that  the  day  begins  at  Sunrife, 
my  day,  which  will  commence  at  the  time  that 
it  ufual'y  breaks  into  fafhionable  apartments,  will 
be  determined  by  the  Rifing  of  people  of  quality. 
Thus  the  morning  dawns  with  early  rifers  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve ;  arid  noon  commences 
at  four,  when,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  din- 
ner and  wax -lights  come  in  together.  For  want 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  day,  all  who  have  any  connection  with  the 
polite  world  might  be  guilty  of  many  miftakes ; 
and  when  an  honeft  man  from  Cornhill  intended  a 
nobleman  a  vifit  after  dinner,  he  would  perhaps 
find  him  fipping  his  morning  chocolate.  The 
inconveniencies  of  the  Old  Stile  in  our  manner 
of  reckoning  the  days  were  fo  manifeft,  that  it 

was 
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was  thought  proper  to  amend  them  by  Adi  of 
Parliament.  I  am  refolved,  in  like  manner,  to 
introduce  the  New  Stile  of  dividing  the  Hours 
into  my  Almanack :  for  can  any  thing  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fix  the  name  of  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  at  prefent  on  the  fame  hours,  which 
bore  thofe  appellations  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  A  Duchefs  is  fo  far  from  dining  at 
eleven,  that  it  often  happens,  that  Her  Grace 
has  not  then  opened  her  eyes  on  the  tea-table  ; 
and  a  Maid  of  Honour  would  no  more  rife  at  five 
or  fix  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
early  dames  of  Queen  Sefs's  court,  than  fhe 
would,  in  imitation  of  thofe  dames,  breakfaft 
upon  ftrong  beer  and  beef-fteakes.  Indeed,  in  thofe 
houfes,  where  the  hours  of  quality  are  obferved 
by  one  part  of  the  family,  the  impolite  irregu- 
larity of  the  other,  in  adhering  to  the  Old  Stile, 
occafions  great  difturbance  j  for,  as  Lady  Townly 
fays,  "  fuch  a  houfe  is  worfe  than  an  inn  with 
*c  ten  ftage  coaches.  What  between  the  imper- 
"  tinent  people  of  bufinefs  in  a  morning^  and  the 
"  intolerable  thick  (hoes  of  footmen  at  noon,  one 
"  has  not  a  wink  of  fleep  all  night." 

THE  reformation,  which  I  have  alfo  made 
in  refpedl:  to  the  Red -letter-days  is  no  lefs  con- 
fiderable.  I  have  not  only  wiped  away  that 

immenfc 
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immenfe  catalogue  of  Saints,  which  croud  the 
Pop'tjb  Calendar,  but  have  alfo  blotted  out  all 
the  other  Saints,  that  (till  retain  their  places 
in  our  common  Almanacks  :  well  knowing,  that 
perfons  of  faftiion  pay  as  little  attention  to  the 
Apoftles  and  Evangel  ifts,  as  to  St.  Mildred,  St. 
Bridget^  or  St.  Winifred.  Indeed  I  retain  the 
old  name  of  St.  John,  becaufe  I  am  fure,  that 
people  of  quality  will  not  think  of  any  body's 
being  deftgned  under  that  title,  except  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  Having  thus  difcarded  the 
Saints,  people  whom  nobody  knows,  I  have  taken 
care  to  introduce  my  readers  into  the  beft 
company  :  for  the  Red-letters  in  my  Calendar 
will  ferve  to  diftinguifli  thofe  days,  on  which 
ladies  of  the  firft  fafhion  keep  their  routs  and 
vifiting  days  ;  a  work  of  infinite  ufe,  as  well  to 
the  perfons  of  diftin&ion  themfelves,  as  to  all  thofe 
who  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  polite  world. 
That  feafon  of  the  year,  commonly  diflinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  Lent,  which  implies  a 
time  of  fafting,  I  ftiall  confider,  according  to 
its  real  fignification  in  the  beau  monde,  as  a 
yearly  feftival ;  and  (hall,  therefore,  mention  it 
under  the  denomination  of  The  Carnival.  The 
propriety  of  this  will  be  evident  at  firft  fight  ; 
fince  nothing  is  fo  plain,  as  that,  at  this  feafon, 
all  kinds  of  diverfum  and  jollity  are  at  their 

height 
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height  in  this  metropolis.  Inftead  of  the  Man 
in  the  Almanack^  I  at  firft  intented  (in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Dod/leys  Memorandum-Book)  to  delineate 
the  figure  of  a  Fine  Gentleman,  dreft  a  la 
mode :  but  I  was  at  length  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  fome  ingenious  friends,  to  fuffer  the 
old  picture  to  remain  there ;  fince,  as  it  appears 
to  be  run  through  the  body  in  feveral  places,  it 
may  not  improperly  reprefent  that  fafhionable 
charafter,  a  Duellift. 

IN  the  place,  which  is  allotted  in  other 
Almanacks  for  the  Change  of  Weather,  (as  hail, 
froft,  fnow,  cloudy,  and  the  like)  I  {hall  fet 
down  the  Change  of  Drefs,  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent feafons,  and  ranged  under  the  titles  of 
hats,  capuchins,  cardinals,  facks,  negligee?, 
gaufe  handkerchiefs,  ermine  tippets,  muffs,  &c. 
and  in  a  parallel  column  (according  to  the 
cuftom  of  other  Almanacks)  I  fhall  point  out 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  affefted  by  thefe 
changes :  fuch  as  head,  neck,  breaft,  fhoulders, 
face,  hands,  feet,  legs,  &c.  And  as  Mr.  Rider 
accompanies  every  month  with  feafonable  Cau- 
tions about  fowing  turnips,  raifing  cabbages, 
blood-letting,  and  the  like  important  articles,  I 
fhall  give  fuch  directions,  as  are  moft  fuitable  to 
the  beau  nunde  :  as  a  fpecimen  of  which,  I  ftiall 
beg  leave  to  Jay  before  you  the  following 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON      THE 

MONTH     of     MAY. 

IF  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  it  will  be 
proper  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Month  to  attend 
to  the  Cultivation  of  your  Public  Gardens. 
Trim  your  Trees,  put  your  Walks  in  order, 
look  to  your  Lamps,  have  Ballads  written,  and 
fet  to  Mufick,  for  the  enfuing  Summer.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  muft  be  careful  not  to  catch 
Cold  in  croffing  the  Water,  or  by  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  damp  Air  in  the  Dark  Walk 
at  Vaux-Hall. 

TOWARDS  the  middle  of  this  Month  the  Air 
at  both  Play-houfes  will  begin  to  be  too  clofe  and 
fultry  for  Ladies,  that  paint,  to  rilk  the  lofs  of 
their  Complexion  in  them. 

ABOUT  the  End  of  this  Month  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient for  thofe  Ladies,  who  are  apt  to  be  hyfte- 
rical  when  the  Town  empties,  to  prepare  for 
their  Removal  to  Tunbridre,  Cheltenham,  and  Scar- 
borough^  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Waters. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
W  TYCHO    COURTLY. 
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NUMB.  C.    Thurfday,  December  25,   1755. 


Ilicet  Parafiticae  arti  maximam  in  malam  crucem  I 
Abeo  ab  illis,  poftquam  video  me  fie  ludificarier. 
Pergo  ad  alios :    venio  ad  alios :  deinde  ad  alios  i 
una  res.  PLAUT. 

Let  Tyburn  take  the  flatterers  and  their  arts ; 
To  fools  a  may  game  /,  a  man  of  parts  : 
PulTd  by  the  Nofe  by  one ;  Fm  kick'd  by  father ; 
And  each  Jiuornfool,  Ijwear,  has  hlsfworn  brother, 

To      Mr.      r  O  WN. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  one  of  thofe  idle  people  (of  whom 
you  have  lately  given  an  account)  who  not 
being  bred  to  any  bufmefs,  or  able  to  get  a 
livelihood  by  work,  have  taken  up  the  fervile 
trade  of  a  Hanger-on.  But  as  you  have  only 
juft  touched  on  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
incident  to  this  way  of  life,  in  order  to  illuftrate 
this  part  of  the  character,  give  me  leave  to 
prefent  you  with  a  narrative  of  my  own  ad- 
ventures. 

I  FIRST 
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I  FIRST  ferved  my  time  with  an  old  nobleman 
in  the  country ;  and  as  I  was  a  diifcnt  relation 
of  his  lordfhip's,  I  was  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  attending  him  in  the  double  capacity  of  valet 
and  apothecary.  My  bufmefs  in  a  morning 
was  to  wait  on  him  at  drefling-time ;  to  hold 
the  bafon  while  he  waflied  his  hands,  buckle 
his  fhoes,  and  tye  on  his  neck-cloth  :  Befides 
which,  his  lordfhip  had  fuch  a  regard  for  me,  that 
nobody  but  myfelf  was  ever  trufted  with  cutting 
his  corns,  or  paring  his  toe-nails  j  and  whenever 
he  was  fick,  it  was  always  my  office  to  hold  his 
head  during  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  to  attend 
him  in  the  water-clofet  when  he  took  a  cathartic, 
and  fometimes  to  adminifter  a  clyfter.  If  his 
lordfhip  had  no  company,  I  was,  indeed,  per- 
mitted to  fit  at  table  with  him  j  but  when  he  re- 
ceived any  vifitors  more  grand  than  ordinary,  I 
was  equipped  (together  with  fome  of  the  beft- 
looking  tenants)  in  a  tye-wig,  full-trimmed  coat 
and  laced  waiflcoat,  in  order  to  fwell  the  retinue 
of  his  fervants  out  of  livery.  I  bore  my  flavery 
with  the  greateft  degree  of  patience  :  as  my  lord 
would  often  hint  to  me,  that  I  was  provided  for  in 
his  will:  however,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find 
myfelf  fupplanted  in  his  good  graces  by  the 
Chaplain,  who  had  always  looked  upon  me  as  his 
rival,  and  contrived  at  length  to  out-wheedle, 

VOL.  III.  L  out-fawn, 
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out-fawn,  and  out-cringe  me.  In  a  word,  my 
lord  died  : — r— and  while  the  Chaplain  (who  con- 
ftantly  prayed  by  him  during  his  laft  illnefs)  had 
the  confolation  of  having  a  good  benefice  fecured 
to  him  in  the  will,  my  name  was  huddled  among 
thofe  of  the  common  fervants,  with  no  higher 
legacy  than  twenty  guineas  to  buy  mourning. 

WITH  this  fmall  pittance,  (befides  what  I  had 
made  a  fhift  to  fqueeze  out  of  the  tenants  and 
tradefmen,  as  fees  for  my  good  word,  when  I  had 
his  lordfhip's  ear)  I  came  up  to  town :  and  em- 
barked all  I  was  worth  in  fitting  myfelf  out  as 
a  gentleman.  Soon  after,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  my  old  lord  came 
from  abroad  ;  \vhen  I  contrived  to  get  into  his 
favour  by  abufing  his  deceafed  uncle,  and  fattened 
myfelf  upon  him.  It  is  true,  he  fupported  me ; 
admitted  me  into  an  equal  mare  of  his  purfe :  but 
confidering  the  dangers  to  which  I  was  conftantly 
expofed  on  his  account,  I  regarded  his  bounties  as 
only  plaifters  to  my  fores.  My  head,  back,  and 
ribs  have  received  many  a  payment,  which  fhould 
have  been  placed  to  his  lordfhip's  account :  and  I 
once  narrowly  efcaped  being  hanged  for  murdering 
a  poor  fellow,  whom  my  lord  in  a  frolick  had  run 
through  the  body.  My  patron,  among  other 
marks  of  his  tafte,  kept  a  miftrefs  j  and  I,  as  his 

particular 
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particular  crony  and  a  man  of  honour,  was  al- 
lowed to  vifit  her.  It  happened  one  evening  he 
unluckily  furprifed  us  in  fome  unguarded  familia- 
rities together :  but  my  lord  was  fo  far  from  being 
enraged  at  it,  that  he  only  turned  madam  down 
flairs,  and  very  coolly  kicked  me  down  after  her. 

I  WAS  thrown  now  upon  the  wide  world  again : 
but  as  I  never  wanted  afiurance,  I  foon  mad<3 
myfelf  very  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman  from  Ireland^  who  was  juft  come  over 
to  England  to  fpend  his  eftate  here.  I  muft  own, 
I  had  fome  difficulty  in  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  this  new  friend  ;  as  I  had  fo  many  of  his 
own  countrymen  to  contend  with,  who  all  claimed 
a  rigrft  of  acquaintance  with  him,  and  fome  of 
them  even  pretended  to  be  related  to  him.  Befides, 
they  all  perfuaded  the  young  fquire,  that  they  had 
fortunes  in  different  parts  of  Ireland;  though  not 
one  of  them  had  any  real  eftate  more  than 
myfelf:  and,  indeed,  I  alfo  had  a  nominal 
1500  /.  per  Ann.  in  the  Weft ^-Indies.  Thefe  furious 
fellows  (for,  Sir,  they  would  all  fight)  gave  me 
much  trouble  :  however,  I  found  out  my  young 
friend's  foible,  and  in  fpite  of  his  countrymen 
became  his  infeparable  companion.  He  was  not 
only  very  fond  of  women,  but  had  a  particular 
paflion  for  new  faces:  and  to  humour  this 
L  2  inclination. 
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inclination,  I  was  perpetually  on  the  look-out  to 
difcover  frefh  pieces  for  him.  I  brought  him 
mantua-makers,  milliners,  and  fervant-maids  in 
abundance  j  and  at  length  grew  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite, by  having  prevailed  on  one  of  my  own 
coufms  to  comply  with  his  propofals,  that  I 
verily  believe  he  would  foon  have  made  me  eafy 
for  life  in  an  handfome  annuity,  if  he  had  not 
been  unfortunately  run  through  the  body  in  a 
duel  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

I  NEXT  got  into  favour  with  an  old  colonel 
of  the  guards,  who  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to 
me  one  evening  at  the  Tilt -Yard  cofFee-houfe, 
for  having  carried  off  a  pint  bumper  more  than  a 
lieutenant  of  a  man  of  war,  that  had  challenged 
my  toaft.  As  his  fole  delight  was  centered  in  the 
bottle,  all  he  required  of  me  was  to  drink  glafs  for 
glafs  with  him  ;  which  I  readily  complied  with, 
as  he  always  paid  my  reckoning.  When  fober,  he 
was  the  beft-humoured  man  in  the  world  :  but  he 
was  very  apt  to  be  quarrel fome  and  extremely  mif- 
chicvous,  when  in  liquor.  He  has  more  than 
xmce  flung  a  bottle  at  my  head,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  a  bowl  of  punch  in  my  face :  fome- 
times  he  has  diverted  himfelf  by  fetting  fire  to  my 
ruffles,  making  the  afhes  of  his  pipe  over  my 
peri  wig » or  making  a  thruft  at  me  with  the  red-hot 

poker ; 
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poker :  and  I  remember  he  once  foufed  me  all 
over  with  the  urine  of  the  whole  company,  by' 
clapping  a  large  pewter  Jordan  topfy-turvy  upon 
my  head.  All  thefe  indignities  I  very  patiently 
put  up  with,  as  he  was  fure  to  make  me  double 
amends  for  them  the  next  morning :  and  I  was 
very  near  procuring  a  commifiion  in  the  army 
through  his  intereft,  when  to  my  great  difappoint- 
ment,  he  was  fuddenly  carried  oft  by  an  apoplexy. 

You  will  be  furprifed  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
next  contrived  to  fqueeze  myfelf  into  the  good 
opinion  of  a  rich  old  curmudgeon,  a  city-merchant, 
and  one  of  the  Circumcifed.  He  could  have  no 
objection  to  my  religion,  as  I  ufed  to  fpend  every 
Sunday  with  him  at  his  country-houfe,  where  I 
preferred  playing  at  cards  to  going  to  church. 
Nor  could  I,  indeed,  get  any  thing  out  of  him 
beyond  a  dinner  :  but  I  had  higher  points  in  view. 
As  he  had  nobody  to  inherit  his  fortune  but  an 
only  daughter,  (  who  was  kept  always  in  the 
country)  I  became  fo  defperately  in  love  with  her, 
that  I  would  even  have  turned  Jew  to  obtain  her  : 
but  inftead  of  that,  I  very  foolifhly  made  a 
Cbrifiian  of  her ;  and  we  were  privately  married 
at  the  Fleet.  When  f  came  t ••  bieak  the  matter 
to  the  father,  and  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
converted  her,  he  received  me  with,  a  loud  laugh. 
L  3  «  Sir, 
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"  Sir,  fays  he,  if  my  child  had  married  the 
"  Devil,  he  fhould  have  had  every  penny  that 
"  was  her  due.  But,  as  fhe  is  only  my  Baf- 
*'  tard,  the  law  cannot  oblige  me  to  give  her 
"  a  farthing." 

THIS  I  found  to  be  too  true  :  and  very  happily 
for  me  my  Chrijlian  wife  had  fo  little  regard  for 
her  new  religion,  that  fhe  again  became  an 
apoftate,  and  was  taken  into  keeping,  (to  which 
I  readily  gave  my  confent)  by  one  of  her  own 
tribe  and  complexion.  I  fhall  not  tire  you  with 
a  particular  detail  of  what  has  happened  to  me 
fince  :  I  fhall  only  acquaint  you,  that  I  have 
exactly  followed  the  precept  of  "  becoming  all 
"  things  to  all  men."  I  was  once  fupported  very 
fplendidly  by  a  young  rake  of  quality  for  my  wit 
in  talking  blafphemy,  and  ridiculing  the  bible, 
'till  my  patron  fhot  himfelf  through  the  head  ; 
and  I  lived  at  bed  and  board  with  an  old  Methodift 
lady  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  my 
zeal  for  the  New  Do&rine,  'till  one  of  the  maid- 
fervants  wickedly  laid  a  child  to  me.  At  prefent, 
Mr.  TOWN,  I  am  quite  out  of  employ ;  having 
juft  loft  a  very  profitable  place,  which  I  held 
under  a  great  man  in  quality  of  his  pimp.  My 
difgrace  was  owing  to  the  bafenefs  of  an  old 
Covert-Garden  acquaintance,  whom  I  palmed 

upon 
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upon  his  honour  for  an  innocent  creature  juft 
come  out  of  the  country  :  but  the  hufly  was  fo 
ungrateful,  as  to  beftow  on  both  of  us  convincing 
marks  of  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  town. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
PETER    SUPPLE. 

To      Mr.      r  0   IF  N. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  a  little  God-Daughter  in  the  Country, 
to  whom  I  every  year  fend  fome  diverting  and 
inftrudtive  Book  for  a  New-Year*  s-Gift :   I  would 
therefore  beg  you  to  recommend  to  me  one  fit  for 
the  Purpofej  which  will  oblige  • 

Your  humble  fervant, 

T-— -   W-     -» 


To    Mr.    r W 

S  I  R, 

KNOW  no  Book  fo  fit  for  your  Purpofe  as 
the  CONNOISSEUR,  lately  published  in 
TIUO  Pocket  Volumes ;  which  I  would  further  re- 
commend to  all  Fathers  and  Mothers,  Grand- 
L  4  Fathers 
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Fathers  and  Grand-Mothers,  Uncles  and  Aunts, 
God-Fathers  and  God-Mothers,  to  give  to  their 
Sons  and  Daughters,  Grandfons  and  Grand- 
Daughters,  Nephews  and  Nieces,  God-Sons  and 

God-Daughters ; as  being  undoubtedly  the 

beft  Prefent  at  this  Seafon  of  the  Year,  that  can 
poffibly  be  thought  of. 

TOWN,  CONNOISSEUR. 

N.  B.  Large  Allowance  to  thofe,  who  buy  Quantities 

to  give  away. 
T 
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•  Janique  bifrontis  imago.  VIRG. 

Jn  two-facd  Janus  we  this  moral  find  j 
While  we  look  forward^  we  Jhould  look  behind. 

AS  the  appointed  time  of  our  publication 
now  happens  to  fall  on  New-year's-day, 
I  cannot  open  the  bufmefs  of  the  year  with  a 
better  grace,  than  by  taking  the  prefent  hour  for 
the  fubjedl  of  this  paper :  a  iubje£t,  which  pleafes 
me  the  more,  as  it  alfo  gives  me  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  paying  my  readers  the  compliments  of  the 
feafon,  and  mod  lincerely  wishing  them  all  a  happy 
new  year,  and  a  great  many  of  them.  But,  in  order 
to  make  thefe  civilities  of  more  confequence  than 
a  bare  compliment,  I  will  alfo  endeavour  to  give 
them  a  little  wholefome  advice ;  by  which  they 
may  be  moft  likely  to  enfure  to  themfelves  that 
happinefs,  and  to  go  through  the  enfuing  year 
with  eafe  and  tranquility. 

No  God  in  the  heathen  Pantheon  was  exprefied 
by  more  proper  emblems,  or  more  fignificantly 
reprefented,  than  Janus ;  whom  we  may  fairly 
ftile,  in  our  language,  the  God  of  the  New 
Year.  The  medals,  on  which  the  image  of  this 
Deity  was  engraved,  bore  two  faces,  not  ogling 
each  other,  like  thofe  on  the  fhiliings  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  nor  cheek  by  jowl  like  the  double 
vifage  on  the  coin  of  J^illlam  and  Mary,  but 
turned  from  each  other  j  one  looking  forwards, 
as  it  were,  into  futurity,  and  the  other  taking  a 
retrofpe<5tive  view  of  what  was  paft.  There 
cannot  be  devifed  a  ftronger,  or  more  fenfible 
Icflbn  of  moral  inftru£tion,  than  this  figure  teaches 
us.  This  double  view  comprehends  in  itfelf  the 
fum  of  human  prudence ;  for  the  moft  perfect 
reafon  can  go  no  higher  than  wifely  to  guefs  at 
the  future,  by  reflecting  on  the  paft;  and  mo- 
L  5  rality 
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rality  is  never  fo  likely  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady 
and  uniform  courfe,  as  when  it  fets  out  with 
a  fixed  determination  of  mutually  regulating 
the  New  Year  by  a  recollection  of  the  Old, 
and  at  the  fame  time  making  the  fucceeding  a 
comment  on  the  laft. 

MOST  of  the  faults  in  the  general  conduct 
of  mankind,  and  their  frequent  mifcarriages  in 
their  moft  favourite  enterprizes,  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  refult  from  an  imperfect 
and  partial  view  of  what  relates  to  their  duty 
or  undertakings.  Some  regulate  their  actions  by 
blind  guefs,  and  rafhly  prefuming  on  the  future, 
without  the  leaft  attention  to  the  paft.  With 
thefe  the  impetuofity  of  the  paffions  gives  their 
reafon  no  fcope  to  exert  itfelf,  but,  neglecting 
the  premifes,  they  jump  to  a  conclufion.  Others, 
who  are  often  taken  for  men  of  deep  reflexion 
and  marvellous  underftanding,  meditate  fo  pro- 
foundly on  the  paft,  that  they  fcarce  take  any 
notice  either  of  the  prefent  or  the  future.  To 
thefe  two  characters,  whofe  mifconduct  arifes 
from  two  fuch  contrary  fources,  may  indeed  be 
added  a  third,  whofe  wild  irregular  behaviour 
is  founded  on  no  fixt  principles,  but  proceeds 
from  a  total  abfence  of  thought  and  reflection. 
Thefe  eafy  creatures  aft  entirely  at  random, 

neither 
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neither  troubling  themfelves  with  what  has  been, 
what  is,  or  what  will  be;  and,  as  the  image 
of  Janus  feems  to  bear  two  heads,  thefe  thought- 
lefs  vacant  animals  may  almoft  be  faid  to  have 
no  head  at  all. 

BUT  that  the  neceffity  of  taking  this  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  our  affairs  may  appear  in  the 
ftronger  light,  let  us  confider  the  many  difficulties, 
in  which  men  of  any  of  the  above  characters  are 
involved,  from  a  total  neglect  or  partial  furvey  of 
matters  that  fhould  influence  their  conduct.  The 
firft  fort  of  men,  who  nourifh  great  expectations 
from  the  future,  and  fuffer  hope  to  lay  their  pru- 
dence to  fleep,  are  very  common  :  Indeed,  almoft 
every  man,  like  the  dairy-maid  with  her  pail  of 
milk,  pleafes  himfelf  with  calculating  the  ad- 
vantages he  mall  reap  from  his  undertakings. 
There  is  fcarce  a  fervitor  at  either  univerfuy,  who 
when  he  takes  orders,  does  not  think  it  more 
than  poflible  he  may  one  day  be  a  bifliop,  or  at 
leaft  head  of  a  college,  though  perhaps  at  firft  he 
is  glad  to  map  at  a  curacy.  Every  walking  at- 
tendant on  our  hofpitals  flatters  himfelf  that  a  few 
years  will  fettle  him  in  high  pradlice  and  a 
chariot :  and  among  thofe  few  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court,  who  really  deferve  the  name  of 
ftudents,  there  is  hardly  one  who  fits  down  to 
L  6  Lord 
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Lord  Coke  without  imagining  that  he  may  himfelf, 
fome  time  or  other,  be  Lord  Chancellor.  At 
this  early  period  of  life  thefe  vain  hopes  may  per- 
haps ferve  as  fpurs  to  diligence  and  virtue;  but 
what  {hall  we  fay  to  thofe  people,  who  in  fpite 
of  experience  and  repeated  difappointments,  {till 
place  their  chief  dependance  on  groundlefs  ex- 
pectations from  their  future  fortune  !  This  Town 
fvvarms  with  people  who  rely  almoft  folely  on 
contingencies  :  and  our  goals  are  often  filled  with 
wretches,  who  brought  on  their  own  poverty  and 
misfortunes,  by  promifing  themfelves  great  profit 
from  fome  darling  fcheme,  which  has  at  laft  been 
attended  with  bankruptcy.  The  prefent  extra- 
travagance  of  many  of  our  fpend-thrifts  is  built  on 
fome  ideal  riches,  of  which  they  are  foon  to  be  in 
pofleffion  :  and  which  they  are  laying  out  as  freely, 
as  the  girl  in  the  farce  fquanders  the  ten  thoufand 
pounds  {he  was  to  get  in  the  lottery.  I  am  my- 
felf  acquainted  with  a  young  fellow,  who  had  great 
expectations  from  an  old  uncle.  He  had  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  his  own  in  ready  money;  and 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  of  an  infirm  conftitution, 
and  turned  of  fixty,  the  nephew  very  confiderately 
computed,  that  his  uncle  could  hardly  laft  above 
five  years,  during  which  time  he  might  go  on  very 
genteelly  at  the  rate  of  2000  /.  per  ann.  However 
the  old  gentleman  held  together  above  feven  years, 

the 
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the  two  laft  of  which  our  young  fpark  had  no 
confolation,  but  the  daily  hopes  of  his  uncle's 
death.  The  happy  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  the 
will  was  tore  open  with  rapture  ;  when,  alas  ! 
the  fond  youth  difcovered,  that  he  had  never  once 
reflected,  that  though  he  had  a  ticket  in  the 
wheel,  it  might  pofiibly  come  up  a  blank,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  difinherited. 

I  SHALL  not  dwell  fo  particularly  on  the  ridi- 
culous folly  of  thofe  profound  fpeculatifts,  who 
fix  their  attention  entirely  on  what  is  part,  with- 
out making  their  reflections  of  fervice  either  for 
the  prefent  or  the  future,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  very 
common  or  tempting  fpecies  of  abfurdity :  but 
fhall  rather  advife  the  reader  to  confider  the  time 
paft,  as  the  fchool  of  experience,  from  which  he 
may  draw  the  molt  ufeful  leflbns  for  his  future 
conduct.  This  kind  of  retrofpeft  would  teach  us 
to  provide  with  forefight  againft  the  calamities,  to 
which  our  inexperience  has  hitherto  expofed  us, 
though  at  the  fame  time  it  would  not  throw  us  fo 
far  back,  as  to  keep  us  lagging,  like  the  Old  Stite, 
behind  the  reft  of  the  world.  To  fay  the  truth, 
thofe  fage  perfons  who  are  given  to  fuch  deep  re- 
flection, as  to  let  to-day  and  to-morrow  pufs  un- 
regarded by  meditating  on  yefterday,  are  as  ridi- 
culous in  their  conduit,  as  country  beaux  in 

their 
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their  drefs,  who  adopt  the  two  modes,  juft  after 
they  are  become  unfafhionable  in  London. 

BUT  there  is  no  tafk  fo  difficult,  as  to  infufe 
ideas  into  a  brain  hitherto  entirely  unaccuftomed  to 
thinking  :  for  how  can  we  warn  a  man  to  avoid 
the  misfortunes  which  may  hereafter  befal  him, 
or  to  improve  by  the  calamities  he  has  already 
fuftered,  whofe  actions  are  not  the  refult  of 
thought,  or  guided  by  experience  ?  Thefe  per- 
fons  are,  indeed,  of  all  others,  the  moft  to  be 
pitied.  They  are  prodigal  and  abandoned  in  their 
conduct,  and  by  vicious  excefles  ruin  their  confti- 
tution,  'till  at  length  poverty  and  death  ftare  them 
in  the  face  at  the  fame  time ;  or,  if,  unfortunately, 
their  crazy  frame  holds  together  after  the  utter  de- 
ftrudtion  of  their  fortune,  they  finifti  a  thoughtlefs 
life  by  an  a<Sl  of  defperation,  and  a  piftol  puts  an 
end  to  their  miferies. 

SINCE  then  good  fortune  cannot  be  expected 
to  fall  into  our  laps,  and  it  requires  fome  thought 
to  enfure  to  ourfelves  a  likelihood  of  fuccefs  in 
our  undertakings,  let  us  look  back  with  attention 
on  the  Old  Year,  and  gather  inftrudtions  from  it 
in  what  manner  to  conduct  ourfelves  through  the 
New.  Let  us  alfo  endeavour  to  draw  from  it  a 
lefibn  of  morality:  -and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 

thought 
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thought  too  folemn  a  conclufion  of  this  paper, 
if  I  advife  my  readers  to  carry  this  reflexion  even 
into  religion.  This  train  of  thought,  that  teaches 
us  at  once  to  refled  on  the  paft,  and  look  forward 
to  the  future,  will  alfo  naturally  lead  us  to  look 
up  with  awe  and  admiration  towards  that  Being, 
who  has  exifted  from  all  eternity,  and  (hall  exift 
world  without  end.  No  confideration  can  give 
us  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  Power,  who  firft 
created  us,  and  whofe  providence  is  always 
over  us.  Let  us  then  confider  with  attention 
this  pagan  image,  by  which  we  may  add  force  to 
our  morality,  and  prudence  to  our  ordinary  con- 
duit j  nor  let  us  blufli  to  receive  a  leflbn  from 
Heathens,  which  may  animate  our  zeal  and  reve- 
rence for  the  Author  of  Chriftianity. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CII.    Thurfday,  January  8,   1756. 

.  Pater!  nee  jam  pater OVID. 

O  Shame  to  Anceftry  !  his  Grace 's  Son 
Owes  bis  vile  birth  to  Harry  or  to  John. 

To     Mr.     r  O  WN. 

S  I  R, 

IT  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  of 
a  family,  that  is  recorded  in  the  Herald's 
Dictionary,  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the 
kingdom.  We  are  fuppofed  to  have  ccme  into 
England  with  IVilliam  the  Conqueror.  Upon  my 
acceffion  fome  years  ago  to  my  elder  brother's 
eftate  and  title  of  a  Baronet,  I  received  a 
vifit  from  Rouge  Dragon  Efquire,  Purfuivant  at 
Arms,  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  new  rank 
of  a  Vavafour,  and  to  know  whether  I  fhould 
chufe  to  bear  the  Dexter  Bafe  Points  of  the  Lady 
Jfabefs  Saltire  in  Chief  \  or  only  her  Sinijler  Corners  ; 
flie  being  one  of  the  feventeen  coheirefles  of  my 
great  great  great  great  great  grandfather's  fourth 
wife  Dorothy^  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Simon 
de  la  Frogpool  of  Croakham  in  Suffolk.  This  unex- 

peded 
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pe&ed  vifit  muft  have  difconcerted  me  to  an  in- 
vincible degree,  if  upon  recolle&ion  I  had  not  only 
remembered  Mr.  Rouge  Dragon  as  a  conftant 
companion  to  my  late  brother,  but  as  a  kind 
of  tutor  in  initiating  him  into  the  Science  of  He- 
raldry, and  the  Civil  and  Military  Atchicvements, 
to  which  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  entitled. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  I  could  recover  myfelf 
from  my  firft  furprize  in  hearing  un  unknown 
Engtijh  language,  I  humbly  thanked  Mr.  Dragon 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  confidering  my 
Coat  of  Arms  fo  minutely,  but  hoped  he  would 
give  himfelf  no  farther  trouble  upon  my  account; 
becaufe  I  was  fully  determined  to  bear  the  plain 
Shield  of  my  grandfather  Peter,  without  taking 
the  leaft  notice  of  Lady  Jfabel's  Saltire  in  Chief  \ 
or  even  of  her  SiniJIer  Corners* 

BE  it  to  my  {hame  or  not,  I  muft  confefs 
that  Heraldry  is  a  fcience,  which  I  have  never 
much  cultivated :  nor  do  I  find  it  very  preva- 
lent among  the  fafliionable  ftudies  of  the  age. 
Arms  and  Armorial  Tokens,  may,  I  fuppofe, 
be  regularly  diftinguiflied,  and  properly  embla- 
zoned, upon  the  family  plate,  to  which  they 
belong  :  but  I  have  obferved  of  late,  that  thefe 
honourable  enfigns  are  not  confined  entirely  to 
their  proper  owners,  but  are  ufurped  by  every 
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body,  who  thinks  fit  to  take  them  ;  infomuch 
that  there  is  fcarce  an  hackney  coach  in  London, 
which  is  not  in  pofleffion  of  a  Ducal  Creft,  an 
Earl's  Coronet,  or  a  Baronet's  Bloody  Hand. 
This,  indeed,  has  often  given  me  great  offence, 
as  it  reflects  a  fcandal  on  our  nobility  and  gen- 
try ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  indecent  for 
a  Duke's  coach  to  be  feen  waiting  at  a  night- 
cellar,  or  for  a  Countefs's  landau  to  fet  down 
ladies  at  the  door  of  a  common  bawdy-  houfe. 
I  remember  I  was  one  morning  difturbed  at  my 
breakfaft  by  a  fafhionable  rap  at  my  door ;  when 
looking  out  of  my  window,  I  faw  the  coach  of 

the  Lady  Dowager drawn  up  before  it.     I 

was  extremery  furprized  at  fo  early  and  unexpected 
a  vifit  from  her  ladyfhip ;  and  while  I  was  prepa- 
ring to  receive  her,  I  overheard  her  ladyfhip  at 
high  words  with  her  coachman  in  my  entry ; 
when  ftepping  to  the  ftair-cafe  I  found  that  the 
coachman  and  her  ladyfhip,  reprefented  in  the 
perfon  of  one  of  my  houfemaids,  were  fquabbling 
together  about  fixpence.  This  badge  of  nobility, 
aflumed  at  random  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
coach- painter,  I  have  found  inconvenient  on 
other  occafions  :  for  I  once  travelled  from  London 
to  Derby  in  an  hired  chariot  finely  ornamented 
with  a  Vifcount's  cypher  and  coronet ;  by  which 
noble  circumftance  I  was  compelled  in  every  inn 

to 
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to  pay  as  a  Lord,  though  I  was  not  at  that  time 
even  a  fimple  Baronet,  or  (in  the  language  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Dragon)  arrived  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Favafour. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  doubted,  whether  nobility 
and  high  rank  are  of  that  real  advantage,  which 
they  are  generally  efteemed  to  be  :  and  I  am  al- 
moft  inclined  to  think,  that  they  anfwer  no 
defirable  end,  but  as  far  as  they  indulge  our  vanity 
and  oftentation.  A  long  roll  of  ennobled  anceftors 
makes,  I  confefs,  a  very  alluring  appearance. 
'To  fee  coronet  after  coronet  pafling  before  our 
view  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion,  is  the  moft 
foothing  profpeft,  that  perhaps  can  prefent  itfelf 
to  the  eye  of  human  pride  :  the  exultation,  that 
we  feel  upon  fuch  a  review,  takes" rife  in  a  vifionary 
and  fccret  piece  of  flattery,  that  as  glorious,  and 
as  long,  or  even  a  longer  line  of  future  coronets 
may  fpring  from  ourfelves,  as  have  defcended 
from  our  Anceftors.  We  read  in  Virgil^  that 
AnchifeS)  to  infpire  his  fon  with  the  propereft 
incitement  to  virtue,  mews  him  a  long  race  of 
kings,  emperors,  and  heroes,  to  whom  Mneas  is 
fore-doomed  to  give  their  origin  ;  and  the  mifery 
of  Macleth  is  made  by  Skakefpear  to  proceed, 
lefs  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  than  from 
the  difappointed  pride,  that  none  of  his  own  race 
(hall  fucceed  him  in  the  throne. 
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THE  pride  of  anceftry,  and  the  defire  of 
continuing  our  lineage,  when  they  tend  to  an 
incitement  of  virtuous  and  noble  actions,  are 
undoubtedly  laudable  ;  and  I  fhould  perhaps  have 
indulged  myfelf  in  the  pleafing  reflection,  had 
not  a  particular  ftory  in  a  French  Novel,  which  I 
lately  met  with,  put  a  flop  to  all  vain  glories, 
that  can  pofiibly  be  deduced  from  a  long  race 
of  progenitors. 

"  A  NOBLEMAN  of  an  ancient  houfe,  of 
"  very  high  rank  and  great  fortune,  (fays  the 
"  Novellift)  died  fuddenly,  and  without  being 
"  permitted  to  flop  at  Purgatory,  was  fent  down 
*'  immediately  into  Hell.  He  had  not  been  long 
"  there,  before  he  met  with  his  coachman 
"  Thomas,  who  like  his  noble  mafter  was  gnafh- 
"  ing  his  teeth  among  the  damned.  Thomas, 
"  furprized  to  behold  his  lordfhip  amidft  the 
"  fliarpers,  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  the 
"  canaille  of  Hell,  ftarted  and  cried  out  in  a  tone 
"  of  admiration,  Is  it  pojfible,  that  I  fee  my  late 
"  majier  among  Lucifer'*  tribe  of  beggars,  rogues, 
"  and  pilferers  !  How  ?nuch  am  I  ajlonljhed  to 
"  find  your  lordfhip  in  this  place  !  Tour  lordjlip  ! 
"  wbofe  generofity  was  fo  great,  ivhofe  affluent 
"  housekeeping  drew  fuel)  crouds  of  nobility,  gentry, 
"  and  friends  to  pur  table,  and  within  your  gates, 

"  and 
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"  ami  whofe  fine  tajle  employed  fuch  numbers  of  poor 
"  in  your  gardens,  by  building  temples  and  obelijks,  and 
"  by  forming  lakes  of  water ^  that  feemed  to  vie 
"  with  the  Iwvejl  oceans  of  the  creation  !  Pray, 
"  my  Lrd,  if  I  may  be  Jo  bold,  what  crime  has 
"  brought  your  lord/hip  into  this  cur  fed  ajfimbly  ?—• 
"  Ah,  Thomas,  (replied  his  lordfhip,  with  his 
**  ufual  condefcenfion,)  I  have  been  fent  hither 
"  for  having  defrauded  my  royal  matter,  and 
"  cheating  the  widows  and  fatherlefs,  folely  to 
"  enrich,  and  purchafe  titles,  honours,  and  eflates 
"  for  that  ungrateful  rafcal,  my  only  Son.  But 
"  prithee,  Thomas,  tell  me,  as  thou  didtt  always 
"  feem  to  be  an  honeft,  careful,  fober  fervant, 
"  what  brought  thee  hither  ?  Mas !  my  noble 
"  lord,  replied  Thomas ;  I  was  fent  hither  for 
*'  begetting  that  Son." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

REGINALD  FITZWORM. 

I  MUST  agree  with  my  correfpondent,  that  the 
ftudy  of  Heraldry  is  at  prefent  in  very  little  repute 
among  us :  and  our  nobility  are  more  anxious 
about  preferving  the  genealogy  of  their  horfcs, 
than  of  their  own  family.  Whatever  value  their 
progenitors  may  have  formerly  fet  upon  their 
Blood,  it  is  now  found  to  be  of  no  value,  when 

put 
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put  into  the  fcale  and  weighed  againft  folid 
plebeian  gold  :  nor  would  the  moft  illuftrious  de- 
fcendant  from  Cadwallader.,  or  the  Irijb  Kings, 
fcruple  to  debafe  his  lineage  by  an  alliance  with 
the  daughter  of  a  city-plumb,  though  all  her 
anceftors  were  yoemen,  and  none  of  her  family 
ever  bore  arms.  Titles  of  quality,  when  the 
owners  have  no  other  merit  to  recommend 
them,  are  of  no  more  eftimation,  than  thofe 
which  the  courtefy  of  the  vulgar  have  beftowed 
on  the  deformed :  and  when  I  look  over  a  long 
Tree  of  Defcent,  I  fometimes  fancy  I  can  difco- 
ver  the  real  characters  of  Sharpers,  Reprobates, 
and  Plunderers  of  their  Country,  concealed  under 
the  titles  of  Dukes,  Earls,  and  Vifcounts. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  the  very  fervants,  in 
the  abfence  of  their  mafters,  aflume  the  fame 
titles ;  and  Tom  or  Harry,  the  footman  or  groom 
of  his  Grace,  is  always  my  Lord  Duke  in  the 
kitchen  or  ftables.  For  this  reafon,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  prefent  my  reader  with  the  Pedigree  of 
a  Footman',  drawn  up  in  the  fame  founding 
titles,  as  are  fo  pompoufly  difplayed  on  thefe  oc- 
tagons :  and  I  dare  fay,  it  will  appear  no  lefs 
illuftrious,  than  the  pedigrees  of  many  families, 
which  are  neither  celebrated  for  their  action?, 
nor  diftinguifhed  by  their  virtues. 

THE 
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The  Family  of  the  S  K  i  p  s,  or  SKIP- 
KENNELS,  is  very  ancient  and  noble.  The 
founder  of  it  Maitre  Jacques  came  into  England 
with  the  Dutchefs  of  Alazarlne.  He  was  fon 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  his  mother  one  of 
the  Mefdames  of  France :  This  family  is  there- 
fore related  to  the  moft  illuftrious  Maitrei  a*  Hotel 
and  Valets  de  Chambre  of  that  kingdom.  Jayues 
had  ifTue  two  Sons,  viz.  Robert  and  Paul;  of 
whom  Pault  the  youngeft,  was  invefted  with  the 
purple  before  he  was  eighteen,  and  made  a 
Bifhop,  and  foon  after  became  an  Archbifliop. 
Robert,  the  elder,  came  to  be  a  Duke,  but 
died  without  ifliie :  Paul,  the  Archbifhop,  left 
behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Barbara,  bafe-born, 
who  was  afterwards  Maid  of  Honour  ;  and  inter- 
marrying with  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  had 
a  very  numerous  ifiue  by  him  ;  viz.  Rebecca,  born 
a  week  after  their  marriage,  and  died  young ; 
Jofepb,  firft  a  Squire,  afterwards  Knighted,  High 
Sheriff  of  a  County,  and  Colonel  of  the  Militia  ; 
Peter,  raifed  from  a  Cabin  Boy  to  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  William,  a  Faggot  in  the  Firft  Re- 
giment of  the  Guards,  and  a  Brigadier  ;  Thomas, 
at  firft  an  Earl's  Eldeft  Son,  and  afterwards  a 
Brewer  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  feveral  branches  of  this  family  were  no  lefs 
diftinguiflied  for  their  illuftrious  progeny.  Jaques 

the 
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the  founder,  firft  quartered  lace  on  his  coat,  and 
Robert  added  the  fhoulder-knot,  Some  of  them 
indeed,  met  with  great  trouble  :  Archbimop  Paul 
loft  his  See  for  getting  a  cook-maid  with  child  ; 
Barbara*  the  Maid  of  Honour,  was  difmifTed  with 
a  big  belly ;  Brigadier  William  was  killed  by  a 
Chairman  in  a  pitched  battle  at  an  ale-houfe  j  the 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  tranfported  for  feven 
years  ;  and  Duke  Rabert  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn. 

NUMB.  CIII.    Thurfday,  January  15,  1756. 

— —  Nihil  videtur  mundius.  TER. 

The  houfe  fo  neat*  fe  nice  within  3 
'Tis  pity  we  Jbould  enter  in. 

To    Mr.    <!  0  WN. 
S  I  R, 

I  AM  married  to  a  lady  of  a  very  nice  and  deli- 
cate difpofition,  who  is  cried  up  by  all  the  good 
women  of  her  acquaintance,  for  being  the  Neatejl 
Body  in  her  Houfe  they  ever  knew.  This,  Sir,  is 
my  grievance :  This  extraordinary  Neatnefs  is  fo 
very  troublefome  and  difgufting  to  me,  that  I 

proteft 
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proteft  I  had  rather  lodge  in  a  carrier's  inn,  or 
take  up  my  abode  with  the  horfes  in  the  {tables. 

IT  muft  be  confefled,  thafa  due  regard  to 
Neatnefs  and  Cleanlinefs  is  as  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  in  our  habitations  as  our  perfons :  but 
though  I  (hould  not  chufe  to  have  my  hands  be- 
grimed like  a  chimney-fweeper's,  I  would  not, 
like  the  fuperftitious  Mahometans,  wafh  them  fix 
times  a  day  :  and  though  I  {hould  be  loth  to 
roll  in  a  pig-ftye,  yet  I  do  not  like  to  have  my 
houfe  rendered  ufelefs  to  me  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  it  clean. 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee  the  difference 
between  having  an  houfe  that  is  always  dirty,  and 
an  houfe  that  is  always  to  be  cleaned.  I  could 
very  willingly  compound  to  be  wafhed  out  of 
my  home,  with  other  mafters  of  families,  every 
Saturday  night :  but  my  wife  is  fo  very  notable, 
that  the  fame  cleanfing  work  muft  be  repeated 
every  day  in  the  week.  All  the  morning  long 
I  am  fure  to  be  entertained  with  the  domeftic 
concert  of  fcrubbing  the  floors,  fcouring  the 
irons,  and  beating  the  carpets  j  and  I  am  con- 
ftantly  hunted  from  room  to  room,  while  one 
is  to  be  dufted,  another  dry-rubbed,  another 
waflied,  and  another  run  over  with  a  dry  mop. 

Vol.  III.  M  Thus, 
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Thus,  indeed,  I  may  be  faid  to  live  in  continual 
dirtinefs,  that  my  houfe  may  be  clean  :  for  during 
thefe  nice  operations  every  apartment  is  flowed 
with  foap,  brick-duft,  fand,  fcrubbing-brumes, 
hair-broooms,  rag-mops,  and  difli-clouts. 

You  may  fuppofe,  that  the  greateft  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  leaft  fpeck  of  dirt  from  foiling 
the  floors.  For  this  reafon  all  that  come  to  our 
houfe  (befides  the  ceremony  of  fcraping  at  the 
door,)  are  obliged  to  rub  their  fhoes  for  half  an 
hour  on  a  large  ragged  mat  at  the  entrance ;  and 
then  they  muft  ftraddle  their  way  along  feveral 
JefTer  mats,  ranged  at  due  diftances  from  each 
other  in  the  paflage,  and  (like  boys  at  play) 
come  into  the  room  with  an  hop,  a  ftep,  and  a 
jump.  The  like  caution  is  ufed  by  all  the  family  : 
I  myfelf  am  fcarce  allowed  to  ftir  a  ftep  without 
flippers ;  my  wife  creeps  on  tip  toe  up  and  down 
flairs  ;  the  maid-fervants  are  continually  flumping 
below  in  clogs  or  pattens  j  and  the  footman  is 
obliged  to  fneak  about  the  houfe  bare-footed,  as 
if  he  came  with  a  fly  defign  to  fteal  fomething. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid,  you  will  natu- 
rally conclude,  that  my  wife  muft  be  no  lefs 
nice  in  other  particulars.  But  as  it  is  obfervcd 
by  Swift,  "  that  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nafty 

"  ideas," 
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"  ideas,"  in  like  manner  we  may  affirm,  that 
your  very  neat  people  are  the  moft  flovenly  on 
many  occafions.  They  cannot  conceive,  that  any 
thing,  which  is  done  by  fuch  delicate  pcrfons, 
can  poflibly  give  offence :  I  have,  therefore,  often 
been  in  pain  for  my  wife,  when  I  have  feen  her, 
before  company,  duft  the  tea  cups  with  a  foul 
apron  or  a  warning  gown  ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  blufhed  for  her,  when  through  her  ex- 
treme cleanlinefs,  ftie  has  not  been  contented 
without  breathing  into  bur  drinking-glafles,  and 
afterwards  wiping  them  with  her  pocket  handker- 
chief. People,  Mr.  TOWN,  who  are  not  very 
intimate  with  families,  feldom  fee  them  (efpecially 
the  female  part)  but  in  difguife :  and  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  that  a  lady  wears  a  very  different 
afpec"t,  when  (he  comes  before  company,  than 
when  (he  firft  fits  down  to  her  toilet.  My  wife 
appears  decent  enough  in  her  apparel,  to  thofc 
who  vifit  us  in  the  afternoon :  but  in  the  morning 
(he  is  quite  another  figure.  Her  ufual  difliabille 
then  is,  an  ordinary  fluff  jacket  and  petticoat,  a 
double  clout  thrown  over  her  head  and  pinned 
under  her  chin,  a  black  greafy  bonnet,  and  a 
coarfe  dowlas  apron ;  fo  that  you  would  rather 
take  her  for  a  chair- woman.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
fhe  fcruple  to  ftoop  to  the  meaneft  drudgery  of 
fuch  an  occupation :  for  fo  great  is  her  love  of 
M  2  Cleanlinefs, 
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Cleanlinefs,  that  I  have  often  feen  her  on  her 
knees  fcouring  the  hearth,  and  fpreading  dabs  of 
vinegar  and  fuller's  earth  over  the  boards. 

THIS  extraordinary  folicitude  in  my  wife, 
for  the  cleanlinefs  of  her  rooms  and  the  care  and 
prefervation  of  her  furniture,  makes  my  houfe  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  and  takes  away  all  that  eafe  and 
familiarity,  which  is  the  chief  comfort  of  one's 
own  home.  I  am  obliged  to  make  fhift  with  the 
moft  ordinary  accommodations,  that  the  more 
handfome  pieces  of  furniture  may  remain  unfoiled, 
and  be  always  fet  out  for  fhew  and  magnificence. 
I  am  never  allowed  to  eat  from  any  thing  better 
than  a  Delft  plate,  that  the  ceconomy  of  the 
beaufait,  which  is  embellifhed  with  a  variety  of 
China,  may  not  be  difarranged  :  and  indeed  my 
wife  prides  herfelf  particularly  on  her  ingenious 
contrivance  in  this  article,  having  ranged  among 
the  reft  fome  old  China  not  fit  for  ufe,  but  difpofed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  conceal  the  ftreaks  of 
white  paint  that  cement  the  broken  pieces  to- 
gether. I  muft  drink  my  beer  out  of  an  earthen 
mug,  though  a  great  quantity  of  plate  is  con- 
ftantly  difplayed  on  the  fide-board ;  while  all  the 
furniture,  except  when  we  have  company,  is 
done  up  in  paper,  as  if  the  family,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  were  gone  into  the  conntry.  In  a  word, 

Sir, 
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Sir,  any  thing  that  is  decent  and  cleanly  is  too 
good  to  be  ufed,  for  fear  it  mould  be  dirtied ;  and 
I  live,  with  every  convenience  at  hand,  without 
the  power  of  enjoying  one  of  them.  I  have 
elegant  apartments,  but  am  almoft  afraid  to 
enter  them;  I  have  plate,  china,  and  the  moft 
genteel  furniture,  but  muft  not  ule  them  ;  which 
is  as  ridiculous  an  abfurdity  and  almoft  as  great 
an  hardfhip,  as  if  I  had  hands  without  the  power  of 
moving  them,  the  organs  of  fight,  fmell,  tafte, 
without  being  fuffered  to  exert  them,  and  feet 
without  being  permitted  to  walk. 

THUS,  Sir,  this  extravagant  paflion  for 
Cleanlinefs,  fo  predominant  in  my  wife,  keeps  the 
family  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  muck  and  dirt ;  and 
while  we  are  furrounded  with  all  neceflaries, 
fubje&s  us  to  every  inconvenience.  But  what 
makes  it  a  ftill  greater  grievance  is,  that  it  has 
been  the  ridiculous  caufe  of  many  other  misfor- 
tunes. I  have  fometimes  created  her  anger  by 
littering  the  room  with  throwing  my  garters  on  a 
chair,  or  hanging  my  peruke  on  one  of  the  gilt 
fconces.  Having  once  unluckily  fpilt  a  bottle 
of  ink  on  one  of  the  beft  carpets,  Ihe  was  irrecon- 
cileable  for  a  month ;  and  I  had  fcarce  brought 
her  to  temper  again,  when  I  moft  unfortunately 
ran  againft  the  footman,  who  was  entering  with 
M  3  the 
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the  dinner,  and  threw  down  a  leg  of  pork  and 
peafe-pudding  on  the  parlour  floor.  This  fuper- 
abundant  neatnefs  did  once  alfo  very  nearly  occa- 
fion  my  death  j  for  while  I  lay  ill  of  a  fever,  my 
delicate  wife,  thinking  it  would  refrefti  me,  or- 
dered my  bedchamber  to  be  mopped :  and  the 
fame  fcrupulous  nicety  was  alfo  the  means  of  our 
lofmg  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  our  fortune. 

A  RICH  old  uncle,  on  whom  we  had  great  de- 
pendance,  came  up  to  town  laft  fummer  on  pur- 
pofe  to  pay  us  a  vifit :  but  though  he  had  rode 
above  fixty  miles  that  day,  he  was  obliged  to  ftand 
in  the  pafiage  'till  his  boots  were  pulled  off,  for 
fear  of  foiling  the  Turkey  carpet.  After  fupper 
the  old  gentleman,  as  was  his  conftant  practice,  de- 
fired  to  have  his  pipe :  but  this  you  may  be  fure 
could  by  no  means  be  allowed,  as  the  filthy  flench 
of  the  tobacco  would  never  be  gotten  out  of  the 
furniture  again  ;  and  it  was  with  much  ado,  that 
my  wife  would  even  fuffer  him  to  go  down  and 
fmoke  in  the  kitchen.  We  had  no  room  to  lodge 
him  in,  except  a  garret  with  nothing  but  bare 
walls  ;  becaufe  the  Chints  bed-chamber  was,  in- 
deed, tqp  nice  for  a  dirty  country  fquire.  Thefe 
flights  very  much  chagrined  my  good  uncle :  but 
he  had  not  been  with  us  above  a  day  or  two, 
before  my  wife  and  he  came  to  an  open  quarrel 

on 
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on  the  following  occafion.  It  happened,  that  he 
had  brought  a  favourite  pointer  with  him,  who 
at  his  firft  coming  was  immediately  locked  up  in 
the  coat-hole  :  but  the  dog  having  found  means 
to  efcape,  had  crept  flily  up  ftairs,  and  (befides 
other  marks  of  his  want  of  delicacy)  had  very 
calmly  ftretched  himfelf  out  upon  a  crimfon  da- 
mafk  fettee.  My  wife  not  only  fentenced  him  to 
the  difcipline  of  the  whip,  but  infilled  upon  having 
the  criminal  hanged  up  afterwards  j  when  the 
matter  interpofing  in  his  behalf,  it  produced  fuch 
high  words  between  them,  that  my  uncle  ordered 
his  horfe,  and  fwore  he  would  never  darken  our 
doors  again  as  long  as  he  breathed.  He  went  home, 
and  about  two  months  after  died :  but  as  he  could 
not  forgive  the  ill  treatment,  which  both  he  and 
his  dog  had  met  with  at  our  houfe,  he  had^altered 
his  will,  which  before  he  had  made  entirely 
in  our  favour. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your   humble  fervant, 

PETER   PLAIKALL. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  CIV.    Thurjday,  January  22,  1756. 

A&um  eft:   Ilfcet:    Perifti.  TER. 

Ru'afd  and  Undone / 

TH  E  ufe  of  language  is  the  ready  commu- 
nication of  our  thoughts  to  one  another. 
As  we  cannot  produce  the  objects,  which  raife 
ideas  in  our  minds,  we  ufe  words,  which  are 
made  figns  of  thofe  objects.  No  man  could 
otherwife  convey  to  another  the  idea  of  a  table 
or  chair,  without  pointing  to  thofe  pieces  of  fur- 
niture :  as  children  are  taught  to  remember  the 
names  of  things  by  looking  at  their  pictures. 
Thus,  if  I  wanted  to  mention  King  Charles  on 
horfe-back,  I  muft  carry  my  companion  to 
Charing-Crofs ;  and  would  I  next  tell  him  of  the 
ftatue  of  Sir  'John  Barnard^  we  muft  trudge  back 
again,  and  he  muft  wait  for  my  meaning  'till  we 
got  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  W£  fhould  be  like 
the  fages  of  Laputa,  who  (as  Gulliver  tells  us) 
having  fubftituted  things  for  ivords^  ufed  to  carry 
about  them  fuch  things  as  were  necefTary  to  ex- 
prefs  the  particular  bufinefs  they  were  to  difcourfe 
on.  "  I  have  often  beheld  (fays  he)  two  of 

«  thofe 
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"  thofe  fages  almoft  finking  under  the  weight 
"  of  their  packs,  like  pedlars  among  us :  who, 
"  when  they  met  in  the  ftreets,  would  lay  down 
"  their  loads,  open  their  facks,  and  hold  con- 
"  verfation  for  an  hour  together ;  then  put  up 
"  their  implements,  help  each  other  to  refume 
*'  their  burthens,  and  take  their  leave."  In 
thefe  circumftances  a  man  of  the  feweft  words 
could  not,  indeed,  falk  without  carrying  about 
him  a  much  larger  apparatus  of  converfation, 
than  is  contained  in  the  bag  of  the  noted  Yeata, 
or  any  other  flight-of-hand  artift  :  he  could  not 
fpeak  of  a  chicken  or  an  owl,  but  it  muft  be 
ready  in  his  pocket  to  be  produced.  In  fuch  a 
cafe  we  could  not  fay  we  heard,  but  we  faw 
the  converfation  of  a  friend  ;  as  in  the  epiftolary 
correfpondence,  carried  on  by  thofe  pretty  hiero- 
glyphic letters  (as  they  are  called),  where  the 
picture  of  a  dear  and  a  woman  finely  drejl  is  made 
to  ftand  for  the  expreflion  of  dear  lady. 

BUT  the  invention  of  words  has  removed 
thefe  difficulties  ;  and  we  may  talk  not  only  of 
any  thing  we  have  feen,  but  what  neither  we, 
nor  the  perfons  to  whom  we  fpeak  ever  faw. 
Thus  we  can  convey  to  another  the  idea  of  a 
battle,  without  being  reduced  to  the  difagreeable 
neceflity  of  learning  it  from  the  cannon's  mouth  : 

and 
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and  we  can  talk  of  the  people  in  the  world  of  the 
moon,  without  being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
Bifhop  Wilkins's  artificial  wings  to  fly  thither. 
Words,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life, 
are  like  the  paper-  money  among  merchants ;  in- 
vented as  a  more  ready  conveyance  by  which  the 
largeft  fum  can  be  tranfmitted  to  the  moft  dif- 
tant  places  with  as  much  eafe  as  a  letter ;  while 
the  fame  in  fpecie  would  require  bags,  and  cherts, 
and  even  carts  or  fhips  to  tranfport  it.  But, 
however  great  thefe  advantages  are,  the  ufe  of 
language  has  brought  along  with  it  feveral  in- 
conveniences, as  well  as  paper-money  ;  for  as 
this  latter  is  more  liable  to  mifcarry,  more  eafily 
concealed,  carried  off,  or  counterfeited  than  bul- 
lion, merchants  have  frequent  caufe  to  complain, 
that  the  convenience  of  this  fort  of  cafli  is  not 
without  it's  alloy  of  evil ;  and  we  find,  that  in 
the  ufe  of  language  there  is  fo  much  room  for 
deceit  and  miftake,  that  though  it  does  not  ren- 
der it  ufelefs,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  fome  remedy 
could  be  contrived. 

MEN  are  fo  apt  to  ufe  the  fame  words  in  different 
fenfes,  and  call  the  fame  thing  by  different  names, 
that  oftentimes  they  cannot  underftand  others,  or 
be  themfelves  underftood.  If  one  calls  that  thing- 
black  which  another  calls  green,  or  that  prodi- 
gality 
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g;ility  which  another  calls  generofity,  they  mif- 
take  each  other's  meaning,  and  can  never  agree, 
'till  they  explain  the  words.  It  is  to  this  we 
owe  fo  much  wrangling  in  difcourfe,  and  fo 
many  volumes  of  controverfy  on  almoft  every 
part  of  literature.  I  have  known  a  difpute  car- 
ried on  with  great  warmth,  and  when  the  dif- 
putants  have  come  to  explain  what  each  meant, 
it  has  been  difcovered  they  were  both  of  a  fide  : 
like  the  men  in  the  Play,  who  met  an4  fought  firft, 
and,  after  each  had  been  heartily  beaten,  found 
themfelves  to  be  friends.  What  fhould'  we  fay, 
if  this  praftrce  of  calling  things  by  a  wrong 
name  was  to  obtain  among  tradefmen  ?  If  you 
was  to  fend  to  your  haberdafher  for  an  hat,  you 
might  receive  a  pair  of  (lockings  ;  or  inftead  of  a 
cordial  julep  from  your  apothecary,  be  furnifhed 
with  a  cathartic  or  a  clyfter. 

IT  would  be  needlefs  to  infift  on  the  inconve- 
niencies  arifing  from  the  mifufeor  mifapprehenfion 
of  terms  in  all  verbal  combats;  whether  they  be 
fought  on  the  fpot  by  word  of  mouth,  or  (like  a 
game  of  Chefs)  maintained,  even  though  lands 
and  feas  interpofe,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  prefs. 
In  our  ordinary  converfation  it  is  notorious,  that 
no  lefs  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  wrong  appli- 
cation or  perverfTorr  of  the- original  and  moft  na- 
tural 
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tural  import  of  words,  I  remember,  when  I 
commenced  author,  I  publifhed  a  little  pamphlet, 
which  I  flattered  myfelf  had  fome  merit,  though 
I  muft  confefs  it  did  not  fell.  Confcious  of  my 
growing  fame,  I  refolved  to  fend  the  firft  fruits 
of  it  to  an  uncle  in  the  country,  that  my  relations 
might  judge  of  the  great  honour  I  was  likely  to 
prove  to  the  family  :  but  how  was  1  mortified, 
when  the  good  man  fent  me  word,  "  that  he 
"  was  forry  to  find  I  had  ruined  myfelf,  and 
"  had  wrote  a  book ;  for  the  parfon  of  the  parifh, 
*'  had  allured  him,  that  authors  were  never 
'*  worth  a  farthing,  and  always  died  in  a  gaol." 
Notwithftanding  this  remonftrance  I  have  Hill 
perfifted  in  my  Ruin ;  which  at  prefent  I  cannot 
fay  is  quite  completed,  as  I  can  make  two 
meals  a  day,  have  yet  a  coat  to  my  back,  with 
a  clean  fhirt  for  Sundays  at  leaft,  and  am  lodged 
fomewhat  below  a  garret.  However,  this  pre- 
diction of  my  uncle  has  often  led  me  to  conlider, 
in  how  many  fenfes,  different  from  it's  general  ac- 
ceptation, the  word  Ruined  is  frequently  made  ufe 
of.  When  we  hear  this  word  applied  to  another, 
we  fhould  naturally  imagine  the  perfon  is  reduced 
to  a  ftste  worfe  than  he  was  in  before,  and  fo  low 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  him  to  rife  again  :  but 
we  (hall  often  find,  inflead  of  his  being  undone, 
that  he  has  rather  met  with  fome  extraordinary 

good 
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good  fortune ;  and  that  thofe,  who  pronounce 
him  ruined,  either  mean  you  fhould  underftand 
it  in  fome  other  light,  or  elfe  call  him  undone, 
becaufe  he  differs  from  them  in  his  way  of  life,  or 
becaufe  they  wifh  him  to  be  in  that  fituation. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  extreme  cruelty,  as  well 
as  injuftice,  in  the  mifapplication  of  this  term ; 
as  it  may  literally  ruin  a  man,  by  deftroying  his 
character :  according  to  the  old  Englljh  proverb, 
give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  bang  him. 

MOST  people  arc,  indeed,  fo  entirely  taken 
up  with  their  own  narrow  views,  that,  like  the 
jaundiced  eye,  every  thing  appears  to  them  of  the 
fame  colour.  From  this  felfifli  prejudice  they  are 
led  to  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  others  :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  they 
(hould  fee  Ruin  flaring  every  man  in  the  face, 
who  happens  not  to  think  as  they  do :  I  fliall, 
therefore,  here  fet  down  a  catalogue  of  fome  of 
my  own-  acquaintance,  whom  the  charity  and 
good  nature  of  the  world  have  not  fcrupled  to 
pronounce  abfolutely  ruined. 

A  young  clergyman  of  Cambridge  might  have 
had  a  good  college-living  in  about  thirty  years 
time,  or  have  been  head  of  the  houfe  :  but  he 
chofe  to  quit  his  fellowfhip  for  a  fmall  cure  in 
town,  with  a  view  of  recommending  himfelf  by 
his  preaching  —  —  —  Ruined. 

A  fellow 
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A  fellow  of  another  college  in  the  fame  Uni- 
verfity  refufed  to  quit  his  books  and  his  retire- 
ment, to  live  as  chaplain  with  a  fmoking,  drink- 
ing, fwearing,  fox-hunting  country  fquire,  who 
would  have  provided  for  him —  Ruined. 

Dr.  CL'iffic,  a  young  phyfician  from  Oxford, 
might  have  had  more  practice  than  Radcliffe,  or 
Mead:  but  having  ftudied  Arijlotles  Poetics^  and 
read  the  Greek  Tragedies  as  well  as  Galen  and 
Hippocrates^  he  was  tempted  to  write  a-  play, 
which  was  univerfally  applauded,  and  the  author 
was Ruined. 

A  Student  of  the  Temple  might  have  made  fure 
of  a  Judge's  Robes  or  the  Chancellor's  Seals :  but 
being  tired  of  fauntering  in  l'VeJlmlnJltr-H.allvi\\h- 
out  even  getting  half  a  guinea  for  a  motion,  he  has 
accepted  of  a  commffiion  in  one  of  the  new-raifed 
regiments,  and  is  •  •  Ruined. 

A  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  threw  him- 
felf  away  upon  an  obfcure  widow  with  a  jointure 
of  500!.  per  ann.  by  which  he  is  —  —  Ruined. 

Another,  a  man  of  fortune,  fell  in  love  with, 
and  married  a  genteel  girl  without  a  farthing  ; 
and  though  {he  makes  him  an  excellent  wife,  he 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have Ruined  bimfelf. 

BEFORE  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
the  ftrange  fenfe,  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  once 

heard 
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heard  this  word  ufed  in  company  by  a  girl  of  the 
town.  The  young  creature,  being  all  life  and  fpi- 
rits,  engrofled  all  the  converfation  to  herfelf;  and 
herfelf  indeed  was  the  fubjedl  of  all  the  converfa- 
tion :  but  what  moft  furprifed  him,  was  the  man- 
ner, in  which  fhe  ufed  this  word  Ruined-,  which 
occurred  frequently  in  her  difcourfe,  though  never 
intended  by  her  to  convey  the  meaning  gene- 
rally affixed  to  it.  It  ferved  her  fometimes  .as  an 
aera  to  determine  the  date  of  every  occurrence — 
"  fhe  bought  fuch  a  gown,  juft  after  fhe  was 
tc  ruined — the  firft  time  fhe  faw  Garrick  in  Ranger, 
41  flie  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
"  fhe  was  ruined'"1 — Having  cccafion  to  mention 

a  young  gentleman,  fhe  burft  into  raptures . 

"  O  he  is  a  dear  creature ! — He  it  was  that  ruined 
"  me — O  he  is  a  dear  foul ; — He  carried  me  to 
u  an  inn  ten  miles  from  my  father's  houfe  in  the 
"  country,  where  he  ruined  me. — If  he  had  not 
"  ruined  me,  I  fhould  have  been  as  miferable  and 
"  as  moping  as  my  fitters.  But  the  dear  foul  was 
11  forced  to  go  abroad  upon  his  travels,  and  I  was 
"  obliged  to  come  upon  the  town,  three  weeks 
"  after  I  was  ruined — no,  not  fo  much  as  three 
"  weeks  after  I  was  ruined — yes,  it  was  full  three 
"  weeks  after  I  was  ruined" 

END  of  the   THIRD   VOLUME. 
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